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CHAPTER I 

RETURN OF THE WANDERER 

SHELBY, alone in the buckboard, drove to the sum- 
mit of the ridge, halting the broncs, as his eyes 
swept over the scene outspread below. The animals, 
their dusty sides streaked with sweat, stopped willingly 
after their sixty-mile trip from the Cottonwood. Half- 
broken, they had been imfuly enough at the start, but 
now only the buckskin turned an ugly, blood-stained 
eye back at the unconscious driver. Below was a deep, 
narrow valley, in the midst of which Ponca spread out 
along the bank of the creek that gave the town its name. 
To Shelby, wearied with the dull plains, here was a 
scene of beauty, and his appreciative gaze wandered 
slowly from the scattered outlines of the sprawling 
village to the endless curving of the silvery stream, 
bordered by green foliage, and shadowed by the high 
brown hills on either side. 
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Once he glanced about over the trail along which he 
had come, recalling to memory those desolate leagues 
of prairie, burned by the summer sim, undulating 
slightly, yet retaining all the aspects of a desert land. 
He could perceive the faint ribbon of a trail leading 
toward his lonely ranch on the Cottonwood, zigzagging 
away off there across the landscape almost to the hori- 
zon. God! how tiresome, dirty and desolate it had 
been! His mind recalled those long miles of utter 
waste he had driven over, with head bowed, breathing 
the stifling dust. He was powdered with it still from 
head to foot, and his lips were caked and dry. It was 
like a joumey through the shadow of death. 

But now, just beyond there, was life, fresh, luxuri- 
ant, sweet; running water, luscious green grass, and 
above all, that which he craved most, human compan- 
ionship. To be sure he knew Ponca of old, and pos- 
sessed no illusions. He could recognize, even from 
where he was, the cheap buildings ranging along the 
main street, the ornate front of Dan McCarthy's saloon, 
the huge bam of the dance hall opposite, the black- 
smith-shop, the overshadowing walls of the big general 
store, and yet farther along the ramshackle hotel. Back 
of these more pretentious structures — themselves mere 
temporary erections of wood and tin — extended a 
strange mass of shacks in which men lived, some 
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scarcely more than extended boxes, others built of 
rou^y hewn logs, while here and there the dirty flap 
of a tent waved dejectedly in the wind, the whole in- 
discriminate litter extending along the meanderings 
of the creek; or stretching out in ragged irregularity 
across the flat valley. Here and there the bright sun- 
shine glittered on piles of old tin cans, or reflected a 
golden gleam over some heap of rubbish. Ugly, dirty, 
unkempt, Ponca made no pretense to either cleanliness, 
or respectability; it possessed no pride, no hope of a 
future. It seemed to recognize its destiny, and be 
content, a mere mushroom town of the frontier, an 
adjunct of the cattle trade, permitted to flourish today, 
but as certainly doomed to perish tomorrow. 

The man who sat there on the ridge gazing down, 
the reins held idly in his hand, his eyes following the 
winding of the valley, was a perfectly natural part of 
the picture — he belonged. Beneath the tan and dust 
was a smoothly shaven face, the face of twenty-five, 
or twenty-six, the features strong, nose somewhat prom- 
inent, lips firm and full, with dark-gray eyes shadowed 
by heavy lashes. His dress was the rough garb of 
the frontier, powdered white, his powerful shoulders 
clearly outlined beneath a shirt, open at the throat, 
^ving glimpse of a muscular neck. The inevitable 
"45" swung carelessly at his hip, the belt revealing 
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the slimness of his waist, while the stiff uprightness 
with which he sat, spoke of a soldier's training. In 
truth, he appeared all man, a certain reckless gaycty 
about him not to be mistaken, yet as evidently not to 
be lightly taken advantage of. 

His glance had settled on the ragged town, a rather 
whimsical gleam in his eyes beneath the shadow of 
the lowered hat brim. 

" It certainly beats hell," he muttered, unconsciously 
aloud, "that a min should dream about visiting a 
dump like this. Here I've been thinking about it for 
six months, and, now I'm here, damned if I wouldn't 
turn 'round, an' drive back, only I got to stock up. 
Shows what sort o' place Cottonwood is to make a 
fellow homesick for Ponca. But then again it ain't 
that exactly, I reckon, but just the cussed loneliness 
of it; what I want is just somebody to talk to again, 
and one hell of a high time to think over. Then, 
maybe, I can go back and settle down for another long 
spell. Town looks kinder dead; no cattle in the corrals. 
Hell, what's the difference? There'll be some of the 
old bunch hangin' 'round, an' we'll make things hum 
for awhile. Come, broncs, jog along! let's show Ponca 
we're a live outfit!" 

He struck the buckskin with the end of a rein, and 
the animal leaped forward, viciously lashing out with 
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both heels, awakening the roan likewise into sudden 
activity. Shelby laughed, instantly restored to reck- 
less good humor, the reins tightening in one hand, 
while, with the other, he plied the lash, the startled 
team plunging on a swift run down the hill, the buck- 
board surging madly after. It was a rough, curving 
descent, the trail in places barely wide enough for 
the wheels, but the driver never lost control, guiding 
the half-crazed broncos with expert hand, until they 
finally swung about the edge of a great rock at the 
bottom, and went charging at full gallop into the main 
street. To better express the exuberance of his feel- 
ings at this retum to civilization, and annoimce his 
arrival, Shelby whipped out his gun, and began shat- 
tering the atmosphere, driving the animals frantic as 
the sharp reports rang out over their backs. 

But if any sensation was expected, it signally failed 
to materialize. Ponca remained deserted, and unim- 
pressed. Here and there a curious head protruded 
from scMne shack, and a few stray dogs hastily removed 
themselves from the highway, but otherwise there was 
no demonstration. Long experience had either ren- 
dered the inhabitants indifferent to such a display, or 
else the town had gone utterly dead. The silence and 
desolation caused Shelby to utter an oath, and suddenly 
swing his team up to a hitching rack in front of 
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McCardiy's saloon, the door of which stood inviting!] 
open. An instant the perplexed driver sat there, slip 
ping his emptied gun back into its holster, and starinj 
grimly about from end to end of the cjeserted street. 

"What the hell ! " he ejaculated at last, "is up any 
how? Is this a graveyard Pve got into? Lord, i 
can't be all the boys have got out; but something i 
sure dead wrong. Stand still, you buckskin devil 
Well, Mac's open anyhow. Fll go in, and find out.' 

He sprang out over the wheel, stiffened from th 
long ride, yet standing erect nevertheless, and not ven 
turing to release his grip on the reins until both bronco 
were securely anchored with stout lariats to the wooda 
rail. He patted the buckskin, grinning good-humored 
ly at the ugly, bloodshot eyes, and the vicious nip o 
bared teeth, and then strode up the saloon steps, and h 
through the open door. He had expected a welcome 
and this strange lack of interest on the part of th 
citizens of Ponca had already considerably chillci 
his enthusiasm. He had a sense of being wrongec 
aggrieved, almost insulted, and desired to discovc 
someone upon whom to vent his feelings. But, one 
inside, he stopped, staring about in even deeper pei 
plexity. The big saloon was absolutely empty of pa 
trons — the tables were unoccupied; no one was line 
up in front of the long bar, and no sound of voice 
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or of poker chips came down from the room above. 
The place seemed like a huge grave, and, for a brief 
moment, he even failed to perceive its only occupant 
—a red-mustached bartender in front of the mirror, 
industriously rubbing the immaculate glass. Thor- 
oughly angered by this time, Shelby advanced, his foot- 
steps muffled by the sawdust on the floor. 

"What the hell is the matter with this dump?" 
he demanded savagely, his fist thumping the bar. " Oh, 
so it's you, is it, Moran? Well, are you all that's left 
inPonca?" 

The red-mustached one turned indifferently, exhibit- 
mg a lack of interest which was maddening, yet man- 
aged to extend a rather limp hand in f ratemal greeting. 

"That's 'bout the size of it, Tom," he admitted 

\ gravely. "Where yer been the last six months?" 

* "Over on the Cottonwood, ranching. Soait nice 

! joke blowing in here after sixty miles o' desert trail 

an' hittin' a dead one like this. Say, I ain't seen nothin' 

but dogs since I struck this valley. What's up? Ponca 

gone on the bum?" 

"Hell, no; she's all right mostly. Be all right 
tomorrow, I reckon, fer Hitchcock's outfit's comin' in 
with a bunch o' steers. What'll yer drink?" 

"Best yer've got, o' course. That looks a bit like 
old times, an' tastes like it. Take a snort with me. 
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Moran. I come in principally to blow myself, an' feel 
like Fd struck a cemetery. Where's Mac, an' all the 
boys, anyhow?" 

Moran brightened up a Uttle under influence of the 
liquor, and leaned forward across the bar. Now that 
he had a chance he seemed glad enough to talk, 
although still visibly oppressed with a peculiar oiel- 
ancholy. 

"I reckon it did seem sorter dull to yer, Tom, 
adrivin' in that way, expectin' naturally everything 
would be wide open, like it was when yer went away. 
That was sure a hell of a night, an' I reckon yer've 
thought it over many a time out there in them hills. So 
yer' ranching, hey? Fer yerself?" 

" Sure. I got a free range, and plenty o' water." 

"Runnin' much of a bunch yet?" 

"No, not yet; just fairly started, but enough so I've 
got to pick up some sorter cow-hand to go along back 
with me. I can't quite make it alone any longer, an' 
then it's pretty darn lonely out there — nothin' but 
steers and coyotes — there not bein' another ranch in 
thirty miles o' my shack. Do yer know o' anybody 
wants a job?" 

"Well, I dimno; there was a feller drifted in yere 
yesterday off the Diamond L — fired, I reckon. He's 
over in the jug now, fer tankin' up too free, an' tryin' 
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to bean the marshal. Maybe he'd take a chance when 
he gits sober. I reckon you could handle the cu>s if 
anyone could. Say, Tom, Fm damn glad yer gittin' 
'long so well. Dan'l be mighy glad ter see yer." 
"Where is Dan?" 

"Out ter the funeral; that's what's the matter with 
this damn town. The whole kit an' caboodle's gone 
across the creek to help plant old Dad Calkins. Hell, 
rd a bin there myself, only Dan made me stay with 
the bar; said he'd be damned if the saloon would shut 
up; it hadn't been since it was opened an' he didn't 
even have no key. So, of course, I was the goat. 
Biggest damn funeral ever pulled off in this town." 
" Whose was it, did you say? " 
"Dad Calkins; you remember Old Dad." 
"No, can't say I do; what was he? a gambler?" 
"Kind of a tin-horn; soused most o' the time but 
still everybody liked him; pretended ter be a black- 
smith when he first come, an' put up a shack down 
there next the hotel. Never worked mor'n three days 
to my knowledge since — just naturally bummed 
'round, but he was a hell of a good story-teller, an' 
the boys cottoned to him. Reckon the old cuss ain't 
paid fer a drink himself in three years, but allers man- 
aged to keep tanked. Sure yer must have knowed 
hun." 
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Shelby shook his head. 

'' You got too many of that particular kind around, 
Moran, for me to pick them out. What did he die 
from?" 

" Shot himself, I reckon. Didn't seem like a feller 
that would, but he was picked up over back o' the 
dance hall, with a bullet in his nut, an' a gun in his 
hand. The girl was huntin' for him, 'cause he didn't 
come home, an' so Dan he went along with her. The 
two of 'em found him out there." 

"What girl?" 

" Daughter, I s'pose. She's been yere kinder keepin' 
house ever since I first knew the cuss. Scarcely ever 
saw her though, fer she stuck mighty close to the shack. 
I reckon it was because o' her the boys chipped in ter 
give Old Dad such a hell o' a send-off — she being 
about the only decent female in town." 

"How old is she?" 

"I ain't no judge o' females' ages, if yer ask me, 
but maybe sixteen or seventeen. Quite a wisp of a 
gurl first I saw her, but she don't make up with no- 
body; sorter sullen-like, an' just stays ter home all the 
time. Beats hell yer don't remember Ol' Dad; he 
was hangin' round yere most o' the time — old party, 
with white whiskers an' a broken nose." 

"Likely enough I'd remember him if I'd see the 
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fellow," admitted Shelby indiflEerently. "Where'd 
you say all this rumpus was goin' on?" 

" Over cross the creek, beyond that bimch o' willows. 
You know where the graveyard is. Goin' ter be some 
obsequies, you bet. Dan he went clear to Buffalo Gap 
fer ter git a preacher ter do the thing up swell. Hell, 
ytr oughter see the duflFer he brought back with him — 
he's a J. P. now, but he used ter be a sky pilot; must 
weigh roimd three hundred, an' has a face on him that 
w^ould stop a clock; but the boys say he's a hum-dinger 
ter sling words. What's the matter with yer goin' 
over there, Tom, an' takin' the show in? 'Tain't too 
late yet an' they was goin' ter open the coflEin the last 
thing. Dan'll be mighty pleased ter see yer horn in." 

Shelby helped himself to another drink, and gazed 
disconsolately about the big, desolated room. Even 
Moran's description of the festivities beyond the creek 
did not succeed in awakening his enthusiasm noticeably. 
Ponca had failed his expectations of welcome, and he 
still resented it; however, it might prove more enter- 
taining over there with the mourners than to remain 
here with the lugubrious Moran. He rolled a cigarette 
expertly, and annoimced a decision. 

" I reckon I'll turn the broncs into Davis' corral, an' 
then amble along," he said slowly. " Even a funeral's 
better than this dump today." 



CHAPTER II 

THE FUNERAL OF DAD CALKINS 

SHELBY, still bitterly nursing his disappointment, 
and more or less disturbed mentally by the antics 
of the buckskin, succeeded in stripping the harness 
from both animals, and turning them loose behind the 
high fence. This operation was conducted with some 
considerable profanity, and he was still cussing in- 
wardly, as he struck off on foot down the trail leading 
toward the ford over the creek. What in Sam Hill 
did he care anyway for this old reprobate of a Dad 
Calkins, or that fat preacher from BuflFalo Gap? What 
did they want to pull off this fool stunt for on the very 
day he arrived to turn loose, and make Ponca sit up 
and take notice? He'd been dreaming of the glories 
of this day of his return for six weary months out 
there in the hills, and now he'd nm headfirst into this 
measly old funeral. It was enough to make a man 
swear. Not a cussed thing left in town but a few 
cur dogs, and Moran with a face on him like a tomb- 
stone; not even a fight, or a stiff game of poker; even 
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the whisky tasted queer — and the only entertainment 
offered him was the planting of an old soak. He 
kicked at a pile of tin cans viciously, and strode on, 
grumbling at his luck, stopping long enough on the 
edge of the creek to roll and light another cigarette. 

He had waded the shallow waters, and reached the 
edge of the willows before his eyes distinguished the 
crowd gathered in the open space beyond. Somehow 
the sight served to change his mood of surly discon- 
tent into that of slightly awakening interest. It was 
surely some funeral; there was no doubt of that. A 
mass of men stood there, bare-headed in the sunshine, 
and beyond them, on a little knoll, a small bimch of 
women were crowded together, girls from the dance hall 
mostly, judging from their clothes and faces, although 
one or two older women were at the farther end. The 
corpse must have been brought out from town in a 
wagon, drawn by four mules, all decked with black 
streamers, which now stood decorously at one side, the 
box containing the remains having been removed, and 
deposited beside the grave during the exercises. These 
were evidently already drawing to a close, for Shelby 
caught a glimpse of the fat ex-preacher, elevated on a 
box, arid his ears caught the sonorous words of exhorta- 
tion with which he ended his sermon. There followed 
a faint applause, checked, instantly by McCarthy, who 
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politely requested the bunch to stop makmg damned 
fools of themselves, and immediately announced that 
the Ponca male quartette would sing Onward, Christian 
Soldiers^ after which those who desired would be given 
the opportunity to view for the last time the features 
of the departed. Silence ensued, except for the im- 
easy shuffling of feet, and the buzz of whispering voices, 
while the quartette clambered over the wheels into the 
wagon-box, and painfully prepared to make their con- 
tribution to the festivities. 

Shelby recognized three of the vocalists, and braced 
himself for the worst — Bill Cowan, one of McCarthy's 
bartenders, the agent at the stage office, and Jim 
Logan, foreman of the Double Star. The fourth was 
a young fellow with a tousled head, evidently un- 
brushed for weeks, but possessing a voice like an At- 
lantic foghorn. As the last dulcet strains rolled away, 
McCarthy, as thou^ anxious to preserve the lives of 
the singers by quick action, pushed his way once again 
to the front. 

"Now you bucks," he roared out tersely, "line up 
along them willows. Pll go first with the daughter as 
chief mourners, an' then the females will fall in be- 
hind. After that the rest of ycr can mosey along« 
We're goin' ter do this up in some style, an' it ain't 
just goin' ter be showin' proper respect fer the dead. 
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but we're agoin' ter remember the orphaned and the 
fatherless. Thefs the way Ponca does business. Now 
chip in, gents; there's a box there at the head of the 
corpse, an' after yer've had a squint at OP Dad cough 
up something fer the gurl. I reckon there ain't no tin- 
horns in this outfit, but just the same I'm agoin' ter 
stand there, an' if any of yer don't play square there's 
siue goin' ter be hell to pay. Hey, you — Ramsay! 
git back inter line yere, pronto ! This is no free show. 
Say, Jack, you an' Calloway ride herd on these steers, 
while I round up them heifers; the whole damn out- 
fit will be millin' 'fore we git their coin." 

Shelby dropped into place behind the stage agent, 
who recognized the newcomer with a hard handgrip, 
and grin of welcome. 

"Just blow in? We're givin' Old Calkins the time 
o' his career; owed me a himdred, but what the hell do 
I care! Know the ol' cuss?" 

"No; just dropped around fer to pass away the 
time. Some spouter that fat preacher." 

"Ain't he though!" admiringly. "He sure shot 
off some language I never did hear afore. Yer heard 
our quartette, I reckon?" 

"Heard it! Not being altogether deaf, I did. Say, 
Mike, who was that sweet singer in Israel who per- 
formed the basso-profuhdo?" 
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'' Him ! I doa't just know the name of the gazabo; 
all I ever heard him called was 'Kid.' He blew in 
frcxn the Diamond L an' gpt a bit frisky last ni^t, 
and was locked up in the jug to sober off. That's why 
his hair was so danmed mussed, I reckon; hadn't had 
no chance to brush it. He's got some voice, that bird." 

"'I should say so; must have been exercising it on 
the range. Hullo, the procession is about to start — 
so thaf s Old Calkins' girl, is it?" 

The stage agent nodded. 

" Yep ; not so darned much to look at either. I don't 
reckon I've seen her afore fer a year. This yere will 
be a bit tough on her, but we're sure plantin' the old 
cuss right." 

Shelby could not have described what there was 
about the girl to interest him even sli^tly. As Mike 
said, there was not much to look at, and what there 
was had been rendered particularly hideous by the ill- 
fitring black clothes in which she was dressed. She 
walked well, and she held her head straight up, a bit 
defiantly, looking neither to right nor left as McCar- 
thy led her forward by a grasp on one arm. She was 
slender, yet not badly formed, with sunburned cheeks, 
and dark eyes, her face expressing sullen resignation. 
The comers of her mouth drooped a trifle, and her hair 
was drawn strai^t back and bound in a wisp. The 
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dress she wt>re, evidently fashioned from one once be- 
longing to a much larger person, made her appear 
dumpy, and considerably older than she really was. 
It was abominably plain, and cut so long as to touch 
the ground. Altogether she made a rather pathetic 
picture, and this somehow impressed Shelby. He 
watched her stop at the head of the opened casket, 
and look down at the face of the dead man. There 
was no sign of a tear, no semblance of a sob, and then 
she moved on with no change perceptible in her face, 
outwardly unmoved. McCarthy must have felt this 
lack of a proper display of aflFection, for he whispered 
something remonstratingly in her ear, but the girl 
merely shook her head, not even opening her lips to 
reply. To all appearances her only desire was to have 
the aflFair ended, and be left alone. 

The line, curving like a great snake, moved slowly, 
each one as they passed taking a quick side glance at 
the exposed face of the dead man, and then dropping 
some coin, jingling into the open box just beyond. 
McCarthy stood sentinel, having turned the chief 
mourner over to one of the women, and stimulated 
giving by brief, pertinent remarks. 

"Dig down again, Joe. Yes, I saw what yer put 
in — double it, you coyote, if yer want any more credit 
at my bar. Hey you, Dutchman, you had a roll on 
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you last night that would choke a cow. Peel some of 
it off here. What's that, Ike? All you got with you! 
All right, I'll drop in a ten, and you pay me — see! 
Come on up, gents, come on ! Show the preacher here 
there ain't no pikers in Ponca; keep yer small change, 
an' dig down." 

Shelby passed and stared down at the face in the cas- 
ket, that of a man of sixty possibly, yet exhibiting even 
in death, the marks of a hard life which had unduly 
aged him. It was rather an intelligent face, framed 
in a white beard, with the fragment of a scar showing 
on one cheek. Loss of hair made his forehead appear 
unusually high, and the crows-feet about the eyes re- 
mained pronounced. There was something about the 
face strangely familiar, yet he could not recall the 
man to memory — some way the sight of him had 
turned his mind back to army days, yet the two would 
not connect themselves definitely. The man behind im- 
patiently pressed forward to get a better view, and 
Shelby, still puzzled, reluctantly yielded his place, and 
moved on. As he thrust his contribution into the box, 
McCarthy gripped him cordially. 

"Well, bless me, if here ain't Tom Shelby, lookin' 
like a white man, and blowin' his money like a good 
sport. How's things on the Cottonwood? Fine as silk, 
hey? See yer later, Tom. No yer don't, Ramsay! 
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You tried that game on me once before. I'm keepin' 
aces here." 

There was a moment's delay, while Ramsay reluc- 
tantly dug down mto his jeans for an amount satis- 
factory to the party in charge, and Shelby, still 
struggling with his elusive memory, bent over and asked 
hoarsely : 

"Say, Mac, who was this guy, anyway?" 

"Old Dad, you mean?" 

"Sure; where did he come from? and when did he 
drift in here?" 

"Furst I knew of the fellow was about three years 
ago, blacksmithin' down at Kelly's Camp. When that 
moved on he come up yere, an' has been hangin' 'round 
ever since. Wa'n't such a bad sort, 'cept when in 
liquor; a smart ol' devil, too; read everything he could 
get hold of. They tell me that gurl there has got a 
pretty damn good education from just what he taught 
her." 

"They been here three years then?" 

" 'Bout that, I should say." 

"Do you happen to know if he was ever in the 
army?" 

"Come to think of it, Tom, I do. Once when he 
was dnmk, he showed me his discharge papers. Lemme 
see ; hell, yes ' — the ol' cock wus a sergeant in the Sixth 
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Cavalry. That's all ri^t, Ramsay — pass along. Now 
whose next; step up lively, boys.** 

Shelby drifted along with the line, which broke into 
groups, waiting silently for the ceremonies to be con- 
cluded, and the body lowered into the grave, before 
wending their way back to the delights of Ponca. The 
ranchman lingered with the others while the preacher 
solemnly consigned the body to dust, but when he saw 
the quartette climbing back into the wagon for a final 
song, he promptly joined a number who were attempt- 
ing to escape. As they sloushed through the limpid 
waters of the creek they could hear the strains of We 
Shall Gather at the River^ in the rendition of which 
the Kid was even excelling all previous effort. Shelby 
paused and glanced back; the distance was too great 
to distinguish faces, yet there was no mistaking the 
pathetic figure of the girl standing in loneliness beside 
the still open grave. As he tramped soberly on he bore 
away with him that last picture, wondering in his heart 
how much she really cared, and somehow feeling sud- 
denly a sensation of sympathy. She had not particu- 
larly appealed to him before, but now his heart made 
vague response to her loneliness. 

It was doubtless this lingering memory which kept 
him away from McCarthy's saloon during the next 
hour. He would never have acknowledged the weak- 
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ncss, not even confessed it to himself, yet shook his 
head to the numerous invitations extended, and de- 
voted the remaining hours of the day to buying those 
things necessary to restock the larder of his ranch, hav- 
ing them put up in readiness for packing on the buck- 
board. He had lost his earlier inclination for a wild 
carouse in town, or any desire to renew old acquaint- 
ances at the bar. He was almost persuaded to load 
up in the morning, if he could find the hand he needed, 
and drive back to the Cottonwood. There was noth- 
ing in it; this getting drunk on vile whisky, and blowing 
in all he had saved at faro. Hell, no ! he needed every 
dollar to make the ranch pay, and could not afford to 
be a damn fool forever. Here is where he would quit. 
No doubt he was honest enough in these intentions, 
yet the mood passed away so completely that before 
night he was again with the gang, and had stowed 
away sufficient liquid refreshments to completely over- 
come any lingering recollection of any higher purpose. 
In this happy condition, he finally w^ended his way 
across the street to the shelter of the hotel. 



CHAPTER III 

OUTLINING A PLOT 

THE Occidental Hotel, Hicks proprietor, wss 
merely a place in Which one could sleep and eat, 
if one was thoroughly acclimated to border ideas of 
comfort. It was a mere box of a building, divided 
into small apartments by thin board partitions, so 
flimsy that the slightest sound in one was plainly 
audible in all the others. The walls were bare and 
unadorned, the stairs uncarpeted and unswept, while 
unappetizing odors from the kitchen continually pol- 
luted the air. The front door opened directly into office 
and bar-room, forever filled with loungers, the floor 
ornamented with a thick layer of sawdust, the atmos- 
phere heavy with clouds of smoke. The dining-room 
was at the rear, practically the same size, with several 
long tables ranged crosswise, covered with soiled oil- 
cloth, the seats being benches. Two slatternly girls — 
offsprings of Hicks — loud-voiced, slangy, and indif- 
ferent, acted as waitresses, while "Ma" Hicks pre- 
sided over the mysteries of the kitchen, her complain- 
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ing voice continually audible, whenever the interven- 
ing door was pushed aside. " Home cooking *' was pop- 
ularly supposed to be the chief asset of the Occidental, 
but the original h(xne ixoca whence it came must have 
been the cabin of some shiftless poor-white raised amid 
the mountains of Arkansas where the term " domestic 
science " is quite imknown. 

However, at that, this was the very best to be pro- 
cured in Ponca, and was therefore patronized by what- 
ever floater chanced to be stranded in the town. 
McCarthy, having no h(xne of his own, roomed over 
his saloon, but was compelled to eat the Hicks's brand 
of cooking, and, with many apologies therefore, had, 
on this particular occasion, the ex-reverend from Buf- 
falo Gap, as his honored guest. Shelby saw the two 
when he first entered, over in the farther comer, and, 
as there chanced to be a vacant seat beside McCarthy, 
he made his slightly imcertain way in that direction, 
and succeeded in safely establishing himself on the 
empty bench. The roOTi was well filled with men, 
most of them still discussing the important event of 
the afternoon, and he soon became aware that the con- 
versation of the two next him bore upon the same 
subjecL He felt an inclination to join in, but re- 
frained, while one of the Hicks*s girls dumped a plate 
of so-called food in front of him, and went clumping 
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out after more, the voice of " Ma " rising querulously, 
as the maiden vanished. 

" Dog-gone it, Hulda, wharfs the rest o' that bacon 
grease? What! tea! that feller wants tea? Well, he 
won't git none yere. You trot on back an' tell the 
dam fool so." 

" But Ma, he giv' me a dollar." 

"The bloomin' idiot! Here you, Hulda, hustle up 
a little tea. Yer don't? Shucks, then I s'pose I'll have 
ter." 

Shelby stared at the smoking, greasy mess outspread 
before him, prying open a soggy biscuit, and asked a 
question of McCarthy. 

"How'd the collection come out, Mac?" 

" What collection? Oh, for the gurl ; 'bout five hun- 
dred, wa'n't it Reverend?" 

"Four ninety-seven," said the preacher in his deep 
voice. "Quite an assistance for the young wixnan in 
this time of bereavement, as I am informed her father 
left little, or no property." 

" Property ! Old Calkins ! Well, I should say not. 
And what's more," the saloon-keeper becoming inter- 
ested, " I don't see how that money's goin' ter do her 
much good. I was just tolkin' ter the dominie yere 
about her. Tom, what the hell is she agoin' ter do? 
an' what hed this town ought ter do fer her?" 
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"What do you mean? They done enough, ain't 
they, wi& that swell funeral an* five hundred bucks on 
top of it? What more would she expect?" 

"Hell, she don't eiq)ect nuthin'. That ain't her 
style. I got an idee she won't even accept this bunch 
0' coin. She's the omariest heifer ever I saw. She 
won't do nuthin' any oraary critter would. But 
that's got no bearin' on us. She's an orphan, left yere 
jn Ponca with no visible means of support. She's a 
decent girl ; nobody never said nuthin' against her, an' 
the way it looks ter me we got a moral duty ter per- 
form. Ain't that it. Reverend?" 

"That is the thought I endeavored to convey," re- 
turned the visitor from Buffalo Gap seriously. " I felt 
justified in urging scxne such action on the part of this 
community in the course of my brief remarks this after- 
noon. Ah ! you heard me, I presume, young man? " 

"Only the last few sentences," admitted Shelby. 
"I don't belong here, but just happened to drift in 
today." 

"Tom's ranchin' over on the Cottonwood," inter- 
rupted McCarthy, "but he's a mighty straight guy, 
an' I'd like ter have him express his feclin's on this 
yere idee o' yours. Reverend. It's rather a new one 



on me." 



The preacher straightened up, and cleared his throat. 
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"Let's see — what's your name?" 

" Shelby — Tom Shelby/' 

"Well, friend Shelby, here's the case of a young 
^rl, seventeen or eighteen years old, who has had no 
experience whatever in life, suddenly left an orphan 
in this town, without any money, or friends, so to speak. 
Where can she go? What can she do? I reckon you 
know wh^t Ponca is, and what society she'd naturally 
drift into, if she was left alone to decide for herself. 
There isn't a woman in town to turn her over to for 
training. Isn't that true, Mr. McCarthy?" 

" They're sure a bum lot o' females if yer ask me." 

"That's it; and there isn't a place she could earn 
a living here, excepting the dance hall; there isn't a 
place in this town she could call home. That is what 
I tried to make clear to Mr. McCarthy — that the men 
of this town ought to give her a chance. That little 
bunch of coin won't do it; it'll buy her some duds, 
that's all; then she'll be up against it for fair. Mac 
here's a married man; got a wife and two daughters 
of his own back East, and he cottoned to my idee right 
away." 

"But what is your idea?" 

"Marriage, sir — marriage; honorable matrimony. I 
even offer my services freely. The girl should be given 
a husband and a h(xne; this would assure her future, 
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and relieve Ponca of every obligation. Do you see 
the point?" 

"Yes," admitted Shelby, yet rather dazed at the 
project, "but there would seem to be certain obstacles 
in the way of such a scheme. No doubt you have con- 
sidered these. Who, for instance, would marry her?" 

"There isn't likely to be any trouble about that," 
confidently. "If she'd fix up she'd be a right good- 
looking girl; besides she's got five hundred dollars to 
start with, and that's more money than a lot of these 
gazabos ever saw in all their lives. I'll bet there's 
fifty men in Ponca that would jump at the chance." 

" Roimders and tin-horns." 

"Some of them — sure. But there would be some 
decent fellows among them. We'd sort them out first 
thing. Even if a lad was a little wild, it wouldn't 
need count so awful against him, providing he was 
a decent sort of buck generally. That sort usually 
braces up -when once they get married ! That's about 
how we figured it, McCarthy?" 

The saloon-keeper nodded. 

"There's quite a few of the right kind 'round Ponca, 
Tom, who'd be mighty glad to git a decent woman 
an' settle down. I could name a half dozen right now. 
What I ain't so sure 'bout is the gurl." 

"She might object? Of course she will, and why 
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shouldn't die? I saw the girl, and she is no fool either, 
with a bit of temper to make her tongue bite. You 
want to know what I think of the scheme, Mac? Well 
it's a damn-fool idea, and it won't work — that's what 
I think of it; it's idiotic." 

The Buffalo-Gap man leaned forward, drawing in 
his paunch so as to view the speaker better around 
McCarthy. The words of condemnation evidently cut, 
for his face was flushed, although he held his temper. 

"That's what Mac here said at first, but now he 
believes it will work, and so do I," he explained 
gravely. "It isn't at all likely the girl will object to 
getting married, provided she hooks up with a man 
she sort of likes. Leastways, I never knew many who 
did. That's how I figure, and the only problem is to 
discover the right fellow." 

"And you think you can go out in this town, rope 
an' hog-tie any stray maverick you find on the range, 
an' give him the brandin' iron, do yer?" 

"If you go at it right — yes. This is a sporting 
proposition. That's where it will make a hit. Say, we 
limit the chances to a dozen, or maybe fifteen; those 
fellows will bite at it like hungry fish." 

"Maybe; but then what — make 'em draw straws to 
decide the lucky man?" 

"Not on your life; there isn't excitement enough 
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about that. Everyone of them duffers will think he's 
a lady's man. I know them, and there never was a 
young fellow in pants who didn't secretly believe he 
was a regular lady-killer. That's what's going to round 
them up in a bunch; we'll give the girl a chance to 
take her pick. That's fair enough, isn't it?" 

Shelby laughed, the situation as thus swiftly out- 
lined appealing suddenly to his sense of humor. 

"That's sure some scheme," he admitted cheerily, 
"and I'd rather like seein' it pulled off. I reckon 
there'll be volunteers enough when yer put it up to 
'em like that, but it's my notion that the girl is liable 
to create some disturbance." 

"Why should she? She gets her pick, and a good 
h(»ne. Most of them I know would jump at the 
chance." 

"Well, I ain't no judge of females, an' never expect 
to be; but she didn't noways look to me like the sort 
who could be driven. It's my idea that girl ain't even 
halter broke yet, let alone willin' to trot in double har- 
ness; Ain't that the truth, Mac?" 

Shelby lit a cigar, waiting for the saloon-keeper to 
deliver his decision. 

"She's a bit odd, an' sorter bull-headed, yer might 
say," the latter said finally. "That's true enough, 
Tom. I had a hell o' a time gettin' her to go through 
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them ceremonies this afternoon. She just wanted Old 
Dad planted quiet-like. Say,'' sniffling, "where the 
devil did you get that cigar?" 

"At your saloon." 

"Well, throw it away, and try this one. Fve had 
the profit on that rope, and don't need to smell the 
thing. What I was saying, was this — she's mighty 
liable to be offish when the preacher first puts this 
proposition up to her. Likely as not she'll throw a fit, 
but we'll fetch her up to the trough just the same. You 
ain't got any better scheme, have yer? Here is a 
lone female, young, an' not so awful bad lookin', left 
on this town with no visible means of support — that 
is none that's honest and decent. What are we goin' 
ter do 'bout it? Just sit around, and watch her go 
straight ter hell? Not by a jugful; that ain't my 
style. I been thinkin' this over for two days — ever 
since Dad shuffled off — but all I could figure out was 
that we take up a collection, and ship her off to some 
female school down East. But this town ain't particu- 
lar flush just now; so that sorter blocked me. Then 
the preacher here suggested this idea. Furst I knocked 
it, the same way you do, but the more 1 turned it over 
in my head the better it looked. The only way ter 
save a girl out in this country is ter marry her — ain't 
that so?" 
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"I reckon it is. Got yer gang lined up yet?" 

"Not yet; there's a plenty to choose from, an' I 
aim ter write out the list over at the saloon. How 
about you?" 

"Me? Not on your life, Mac; this is not my 
funeral. This here affair is for you Ponca fellows to 
look after; there ain't no call for wives yet out on the 
Cottonwood." 

"You'll help us out though?" 

"Sure; I'll talk it over with the boys and get 'em 
interested. Hell! I'll even throw fifty dollars into 
the jack pot to give the happy couple a start. There's 
nothin' that will put more *pep' into a prospective 
bridegroom than a bunch o' money in sight. The way 
to get plenty o' players in this game is for you capital- 
ists to put up a proper bunch o' coin for a stake. Cir- 
culate the story aroimd that the lucky man will cop a 
couple o' thousand long with the girl, an' you'll have 
to get a secretary to write down the names. You two 
fellows figure that out, an' I'll go over to the saloon, 
and, sorter quiet-like, feel the boys out a bit. Where'll 
you be in an hour?" 

"In my ofBce. Don't blow this promiscuous yet; 
we don't want no tin-horns buttin' in. Who was you 
aimin' to talk with?" 

"Oh, Cady, Jim Mack, 'Rowdy' Egan, an' that 
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bunch. They are the boys yer aimin' to interest, I 
reckon. I'll start 'em off easy, and then drift in and 
tell you how they seem to take it. That will be the 
best way, before you make any break. How much of 
a jack pot do you aim to raise?*' 

McCarthy pondered a moment, his chin cupped in 
his hand. 

"Well, I'll blow in two-fifty, an' I reckon there are 
those who would raise it to the figure you named. You 
kin talk a couple o' thousand, Tom. As yer say, that'll 
be quite a feature, an' there ain't no reason why we 
shouldn't pull the affair off temi^t." 



CHAPTER IV 

BEHIND THE SCENES 

THE delicious and delicate humor of the situation 
was what particularly appealed to Shelby — the 
affair promised some excitement, and a good laugh. He 
was even convinced that the scheme might work, and 
thus really prove a benefit to the girl, if she only chose 
wisely; but at present his main interest centered on the 
fun he expected to extract from the preliminaries. It 
was growing dusk outside when he left the hotel, and 
proceeded slowly down the street toward McCarthy's 
saloon^ where lights already began to glow behind the 
diffity windows. Ponca was waking up for its nightly 
enjoyment, and had apparently already forgotten the 
more solenm lessons of the afternoon. Sudden death 
was not uncommon in that community, and its impres- 
sion left no visible scar on the majority of the inhabi- 
tants, who, once the necessary ceremonies were con- 
cluded, turned rather easily to their old enjoyments. 
The dance hall not being open until a later hour, those 
who had finished the evening meal, now headed to- 
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ward the more convenient and congenial bar to talk 
over the events of the day, and refresh the inner man. 
The scene would be far more exhilarating later in the 
night, yet already the single street was well filled, and 
the saloons doing a large business. 

Shelby pushed his way along, occasionally stopping 
to greet some acquaintance, but with mind occupied 
by his special mission. He had already decided on a 
general course of action; he would approach those 
whom he considered worthy in a strictly diplomatic 
way, judiciously hinting at the possibility of Old Dad 
Calkins' girl being an heiress, and suggesting the ad- 
vantage of her being sought in early marriage. He felt 
that as an outsider he could present this view of the 
matter effectively, without awakening any particular 
suspicion in the minds of Ponca aspirants that he per- 
sonally had any ax to grind. It was merely an idea 
he proposed to advance, to be. implanted in their minds, 
that she should not be allowed to escape from the com- 
munity with all that money, nor snapped up by some 
mercenary stranger. The appeal was to be made to 
local pride, and the natural desire to possess a nest- 
egg easily acquired. 

" Rowdy " Egan was his first victim, seated alone at 
one of the tables, and rather moodily contemplating 
a half-emptied glass of beer. The response on the part 
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of Mr. Egan was even more enthusiastic than Shelby 
had originally anticipated, owing possibly, to the fact 
that "Rowdy" had dropped a considerable roll the 
evening before in a stiff game of poker, and felt just 
at that moment the pinch of poverty. Undoubtedly 
he was deeply interested in this unexpected prospect of 
thus rebuilding his shattered prosperity, and asked nu- 
merous questions, but dwelt mostly on the probable 
amoimt of the inheritance, and where it was caning 
from. Shelby contented himself with rather vague an- 
swers, but pretended to know much more than he 
actually told, finally leaving the other sufficiently agi- 
tated in mind, and partially committed as one of the 
aspirants. 

During the next half hour Shelby managed to inter- 
view at least a half dozen whom he considered eligible 
bachelors, or lonely widowers, artfully selecting those 
known to be of a somewhat sportive disposition, to 
whcwn such a proposition as he had to offer might natur- 
ally appeal. A few of these treated the suggestion pro- 
fanely ; others were rather evasive, but the majority thus 
diplomatically approached, evinced sufficient interest to 
yield much encouragement. Indeed, as he finally rested 
his back against the bar, and gazed about over the 
throng in search for another victim, he felt firmly con- 
vinced of the feasibility of the preacher's scheme, so 
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far, at least, as it applied to the masculinity of Ponca. 
His wares had been brought to a good market, and 
Old Dad's girl, rendered particularly attractive by a 
"dot" running up into the thousands, would find 
plenty of eager suitors. Now that the rumor of her 
eligibility was being privately circulated from mouth 
to mouth, any unnecessary delay would only render 
the affair more complicated. Some one of these aspir- 
ants, more daring and enterprising than the others, 
might decide at any moment to slip quietly away from 
the saloon, and seek the Calkins shack. That would 
spoil all the fun. 

He would report at once the success of his mission, 
and urge his co-conspirators to immediate action. Hell, 
it would sure be a fine sight to see these fellows lined 
up, while that girl sullenly looked them over, delib- 
erately making a choice. That would be better than 
a play; and he laughed outright at the thought, slap- 
ping himself with one hand in the exuberance of his 
feelings. Lord ! but they would be some bunch ! Sud- 
denly his gaze rested on the Kid, dejectedly han^ng 
over the end of the bar, arguing with a bartender, 
who only shook his head impassively. Shelby moved 
along until he ranged up beside the fellow. 

" What's your name? " 

" Joe Macklin." 
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"They call you 'Kid,' don't they, 'round here?" 

"Sure; mostly." 

"That's what I thought; you sung out there this 
afternoon?" 

The Kid straightened up, his gloomy face brighten- 
ing slightly, 

"You bet I did; how'd yer like it?" 

"Well, you've got some voice, I'm free to say 
that," acknowledged Shelby, doubtfully. "That is 
what I was aimin' to ask you about. Is it your habit 
to sing much?" 

"Hell, yes. I practice whenever I can. 'Tain't 
right for a man with such a talent not to exercise an' 
develop it. Say, stranger, I was bom with that voice. 
When I was only nine years old I sung in the choir 
at home, back in ol' Missouri, an' onct a feller who 
was along there with an opery troupe, offered to pay 
me ter go 'long with 'em. Dad wouldn't let me go, 
an' I ain't had no other chanst since; but, you bet, 
I'm keepin' the ol' buzzer goin' just the same. Some 
day you'll hear from me a raisin' particular hell; all 
I need is a fair show." 

"That's what I was afraid of. Kid. I ain't runnin' 
no opera troupe, and these vocal efforts don't make 
any hit with me, not as a continuous performance. I'm 
naturally a quiet sort o' individual, engaged in op- 
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eratin' a catde ranch on a small scale. What's the 
matter with you — busted?" 

"Flat as a pancake; they won't even trust me at the 
bar." 

"What's the matter with singin' to 'em? " 

" I did, last night, an' McCarthy had me thrown out. 
Say, what are yer drivin' at anyhow?" 

"Why, this. I got a ranch over on the Cotton- 
wood, an' come in here to pick up a cow-hand. I got 
a half-breed, but I need another. Somebody told me 
you were hunting a job, but I don't want any opera 
singer piping around my shack every time music wells 
up in him. I'm no crank, understand, but I know when 
I get enough of a good thing, an' the coyotes give me 
all the screeching I care about. That's where I stand." 

"What'llpay?" 
Forty dollars. You got a horse?" 
Well, the critter looks like one; turned out in 
Powell's corral, but I ain^t got no money to pay fer 
his feed. Say, if I don't warble none around the 
ranch would it be all right?" 

"The limit is five miles. I ain't quite sure that is 
far enough, but I'll let it go at that." 

The Kid gloomily watched the nearest bartender 
pass out a bottle to a group of men facing him, and 
ran one hand nervously through his shock of hair. 
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"I don't aim ter give up practicin' fer nobody," 
he said doggedly, " but I reckon I'm busted, an' willin' 
ter conpromise. Yer'U have ter blow me some coin." 

"All right; here's ten, and I'll pay Powell for the 
horse keep. You show up here sober at ten tomorrow. 
Tain't no soft job you're goin' to get." 

" I ain't lookin' fer none, not out on the Cottonwood. 
What you got to live in? " 

" Just a shack. I only been there one season. Here's 
your money." 

The Kid closed the gold piece in his hand, all gloom 
vanishing from his face at the magic touch. 

"That's all right, old scout, you can't have any 
worse hole than some others I've been in. Hey you, 
barkeep! Comt a runnin'. Have a drink with me, 
boss ! " Shelby shook his head. 

"I don't care for it," he said shortly. "And you 
mind what I say — turn up sober tomorrow, or else 
I'll leave you here; that's straight." 

He strode away, across the big crowded room, and 
opened a door at the further end. Stepping across the 
threshold, he closed the door behind him, and faced 
McCarthy and the ex-preacher from Buffalo Gap, both 
of whom glanced up expectantly. Shelby leaned back 
against the wall, and contemplated the two, chewing 
on the butt of a cigar. 
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"Well," he said bluntly, "the cards are stacked, 
gents; now all you got to do is play your hands." 

"What do yer mean? the boys are for it?" 

"Hungry and snapping. Of course I didn't explain 
just what was up, but there's plenty of them who will 
take the girl, once they are sure of getting the cash 
along with her. I talked to quite a bimch." 

"Who?" 

"Oh, 'Rowdy,' O'Brien, Saunders, 'Red •Kelly, and 
a half dozen more. Most of them was keen for a try. 
The one thing I'm afraid of is that some galoot may 
take a notion to hunt the girl up before we can get 
things into shape. That's why I hurried in here. We 
got to pull the affair tonight." 

The preacher spread his hands, waving the sugges- 
tion aside. 

"No, no; that really wouldn't be decent, so soon 
after the funeral. The poor girl must be given oppor- 
tunity to mourn in peace." 

"Shucks! it will give her something else to think 
about. Anyhow that whole bunch will be after her by 
morning. What do you say, Mac?" 

"I don't see no objections. The sooner it's cleaned 
up the better and there won't be no hard feelin's among 
the boys, if we don't give 'em any time to mill around. 
If we put it off it's liable to raise hell, an' then likely 
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as not she'd pick out some good-for-nothin' scamp. 
We know the boys better^n she does, an' it's our duty 
ter see that she gets the right sorter man. That's my 
noticMi." 

"All right then, you make out a list, and I'll hustle 
' em in here quiet, and, then we'll explain the scheme. 
'Twon't take long; maybe some of the boys won't go 
in, but most of 'em will. It's like a game o' chance, 
no tellin' what will happen." 

"You aim to run the bunch in on her with no no- 
tice?" 

"No; that's up to the preacher. He invented this 
game, and has got to take care of that end of it. I 
don't know nothin' 'bout females, and don't aim to 
leam. Maybe you do, McCarthy, being a married 
man, with kids, but I don't bunk much on your judg- 
ment in this case. We'll leave the girl to this gent from 
Buffalo Gap. Let him mosey right over, and talk it 
out with her straight. He can put it sorter religious- 
like. Say we give him an hour an' then shoo the bunch 
over to the shack; that ought to be long enough for 
him to get the girl into the right frame of mind, if 
she's ever goin' ter be. Maybe she'll take it all right, 
an' maybe she won't. I got an idea she ain't goin' to 
be so blamed easy, but, anyhow, the preacher is the 
best to tackle her; likely he's had more to do with 
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women than either of us. You ready to try your 
luck, Dominie?" 

"There is no question in my mind/' he answered sol- 
emnly, " but that this is the proper method of proced- 
ure. A trifle unusual, perhaps, yet justified by the 
peculiar situation. I am therefore resigned to do my 
part. This young woman has been left an orphan in 
this town, a lamb surrounded by wolves, and it is mani- 
festly our duty to afford her every protection. It would 
seem to me, after due reflection, that marriage is the 
only solution. If left to herself, at this early age, she 
would doubtless choose wrongly, being led astray, as 
youth invariably is, by outward display. It will be far 
better for her to bow humbly to our mature judgment, 
and I rely wholly upon you gentlemen to see that these 
suitors are carefully selected from among those in this 
community best adapted by character and industry to 
bring to this young woman that happiness to which 
she is entitled. With this thoroughly understood, I 
am ready to approach her, and urge eamestly that she 
accept our decision. I shall undertake the mission in 
the high spirit of my calling." 

"Well," said McCarthy, who had been writing in- 
dustriously, "here's the list of gazabos I've made out. 
There ain't no angels among 'em, but she sure ought 
to pull a prize out o' that bimch, if she looks 'em over." 
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Shelby took the paper, and ran his eyes down the 
names. 

"They'll do," he announced. "There's a few there 
that won't make no special hit with a young girl, I 
reckon, but it's all right to give 'em a chance. I'll 
round 'em up in half an hour, and then Mac here will 
want as much more to get this proposition squared 
away to these fellows. You ought to have the girl 
fixed by that time; so, if we don't hear nothin' to the 
contrary, we'll hike over there in a body. 

The preacher got to his feet. 

" 'Tis as the Lord wills," he said gravely, " I go hum- 
bly forth to do my part." 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CHOICE OF THE LADY 

• 

SHELBY, accompanied by "Red'' Kelly, who had 
been unceremoniously routed out of bed after a 
hard day's work, were the last to join the company 
of selects crowded into Dan McCarthy's office. The 
bunch included a fair representation of Ponca's young 
and middle-aged manhood, ranging from the clerk in 
the general store to the only barber, with a generous 
sprinkling of cow-men, and a few individuals not so 
easily catalogued by occupation. The majority were 
unshaven, and roughly dressed, inclined to look on 
the whole affair as a lark, but there were serious faces 
among them, and altogether, in Shelby's judgment as 
he looked them over, they were not a bad lot. He 
pushed his way through the throng, and joined Mac, 
who stood with his back to the desk. 

"That's all of 'em," he said quietly. "'Red' was 
asleep, but I made him turn out. Now give 'em your 
spiel, an' we'll see what comes of it." 

McCarthy cleared his throat, and removed the stump 
of cigar from between his teeth. 

44 
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"Is that door shut tight? All right. What I've 
got ter say is just fer you boys, an' ain't ter be told 
'round promiscuse. I reckon as how we're all o' us 
proud o' our town, an' don't aim ter let anybody put 
nothin' over on Ponca. When we do anything, we do 
it accordin' to Hoyle an' make a damn good job. Well, 
we started in ter give Ol' Dad Calkins a proper kind 
of a funeral, an' sure pulled it off in scMne style, if I 
say it myself. Then we decided it was up to us to 
give his gurl a decent send-off, an' this town chucked 
in about five hundred bucks, an' never batted an eye. 
When that was over with, I sorter considered that Pon- 
ca had about done its share, but the preacher what ccxne 
down from Buffalo Gap, he didn't think the same. He 
sed here was a poor girl left with no home, an' no pro- 
tection, and that unless she was taken care of, she'd 
maybe drift ter hell an' back, an' he argued that it 
was Ponca's business to see that she got started off right. 
His idee was that she ought ter be married afore she 
had any chance ter drift and git reckless like a lot o' 
them females." 

There was an uneasy movement among the crowd, 
and Shelby was amused at the varied expressions upon 
the faces before him. McCarthy paused as though 
gathering himself together for his main effort. In the 
silence a voice spoke gruffly. 
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"Say, Dan, if yer lookin' fer bridegrooms, just count 
me out." 

"Yer wait till I git through, Parker. I ain't half 
done yet, an' when I am yer kin do yer talking. All I 
got ter say is when I thought it all over, I concluded 
the preacher sure had it sized up about right. That 
girl is decent, an' has been brought up decent, even if 
OP Dad was a rounder. He kept her straight an' giv' 
her a good education. Now what's goin' ter become 
of her when she's left alone? That's Ponca's business, 
ain't it? Them five hundred dollars ain't goin' ter 
keep her very long, an' then what? There ain't nuthin' 
fer her to do, so fer as I can see, but drift, and there 
ain't no place fer her to drift but the dance hall. That's 
the hell of it in a town like this. So it seems ter me 
we got to brace up an' do the square thing. I told 
the preacher I'd do my share, an' sec to it that Ponca 
came up to the scratch. I naturally can't marry her 
myself, seeing as how I've got a wife and five kids 
already, but I'll do the next best thing — I'll cough up 
enough coin to give the fellow who will, give her a 
chance ter make good. She's goin' ter have cadi ter 

back her." 

"How muchf' 

"^Tiafs the figure, Dan?" 

"Two thousand, besides the five hundred already 
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subscribed. That's morc'n some o' you ducks evw 



saw." 



"Where is the preacher?" 

"He's gone over to talk to the girl about it." 

"And that's what you got us in here for? hoping 
ter git somebody ter volunteer?" 

" Well, damned if I will. That coin looks all right, 
but the girl ain't much to look at." 

"Oh, shut up, Dempsey; she wouldn't be so bad, if 
she was rigged out decent. You never would catch 
no beauty nohow. Say, Mac, what was the plan? 
Cut the cards for furst chance?" 

"No; this is a sportin' proposition, with everyone 
havin' a fair show," explained the saloon-keeper. " We 
sorter picked you boys out as the most likely runts 
'round town, and intend ter line yer up, an' then let 
her pick out the one she takes a fancy to. It's only 
fair she has a chance to take the duffer she'd rather 
have." 

"A hell of a chance I'd have with this red hair," 
broke in Kelly, "'longside o' Cowan here." 

"And look at me with five days' whiskers on my 
face." 

"Oh, thunder, Jake, you look better that way than 
when yer shaved." 

" Come on, boys, let's brace up, and be sports." 
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'^That's it, fellows— play the game." 

There was a confused murmur of voices, some reck- 
less, others muttering opposition, but it was evident 
the proposition rather appealed to the majority, who 
saw in it a chance for some unusual fun and excite- 
ment, with only a vague probability of being caught. 
No doubt the lure of twenty-five himdred dollars had 
its attractions to some also, but more among them were 
actuated by other motives equally poignant. Shelby 
slipped in a word. 

"I'll bet five to one," he said quietly, "that she 
turns down the whole gang." 

" Ter hell she will ! Not after she gets one glimpse 
o' Cowan. She'll think he owns the town." 

" That's it, boys ! Come on, you fellers ; the bunch 
o' us don't nm no risk. She'll copper on Cowan, an' 
if she misses him them sideburns o' Archibald's will 
sure get her goat. Say, I wouldn't miss this yere fan- 
dango for the best ranch in Ponca Valley." 

"Is this yere two thousand a sure thing?" It was 
Cowan who asked somewhat anxiously. "It ain't got 
no string tied to it?" 

A yell greeted the question, punctuated with various 
remarks. 

" Takin' it seriously, old man ! " 

"Groin' to start an opposition store?" 
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" Countin' on a sure thing ! That* s the stuflf ! " 

"Well, I 2xdl% goin' ter chance nuthui' without 
knowin* what Pm playin' for," and Cowan looked 
about him plainly aggrieved. "We got a right ter 
git this thing straight." 

"Sure, old man; yer couldn't afford ter sell that 
mustache fer a cent less. What is the dope, Mac? 
Put 0>wan out of his misery." 

" I guarantee the sum," said McCarthy, " every last 
cent of it. Whoever the girl chooses, when he marries 
her, rU pay him the the money. That's flat, an' you 
boys know whose talking." 

"You bet we do! What do yer say fellers? Shall 
we give Cowan an' Archibald a run for the money? 
Hell, there's allers a chance. I've seen homelier bucks 
than * Red ' Kelly married. Maybe her taste may run 
to hair and whiskers." 

There was a chorus of assents, and a surging forward 
indicative of readiness. Evidently the proposition had 
caught on, and the bimch was eager to learn the result. 

" Lead us to it, Mac," someone cried gayly, " gittin' 
married is my long suit." 

"All right boys," and McCarthy glanced at his 
watch. "I reckon the preacher ought ter have her 
ready for the delegation by this time. How about it, 
Tom?" 
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" He's had an hour." 

" Sure, a little more. You fellows line up, an* we'll 
go out this side door, instead o' filin' through the sa- 
loon. Wait, an' bring up the rear, Shelby, an' make 
sure there ain't no strays. We got ter pull this off in 
some sorter style." 

They moved slowly out, jostling each other, and in- 
dulging in horse play, and rude jokes, none taking the 
affair seriously, but eager to learn how it would termi- 
nate. 

'" Look at * Red ' using his comb." 

"Furst time 1 ever knew he had <Mie." 

"Say, Micky, there ain't any use your goin' long — 
yer old enough ter be her grandpap." 

"That don't count, Ike; he's aimin' ter let her know 
he's a capitalist." 

"Shut up talking; you'll have that whole saloon 
crowd out yere pipin' us off." 

" Oh, Archibald doesn't want any more competition. 
Say, Archie, one of yer side whiskers curves in, an' the 
other out. Yer better borrow 'Red's' comb, and 
straighten 'em out a bit." 

"Where's Cowan?" 

" Up at the head of the line ; he aims ter dazzle her 
furst." 

Out in the open this murmur of voices died away. 
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but did not cease entirely. McCarthy led the way, 
directly across the main street, and down the path 
past the dance hall, which by this time was in full 
blaze. Beyond they were plunged into darkness, but 
could see ahead of them the faint gleam of a light 
through the window of Calkins' shack. A crowd of 
idlers gazed after, wondering what was up, but only 
a few exhibited curiosity enough to fall in behind. 
Stimts of various kinds were not unccxmnon in Ponca, 
under the inspiration of drink and this spectacle was 
doubtless dismissed as a mere break. One or two 
sought to drop out, but Shelby collared them prcwiptly, 
so that the entire bunch finally lined up behind Mc- 
Carthy, as he rapped on the closed door. The preacher 
opened it, his round face beaming benignantly in the 
glare of the single oil-lamp within, his bulk absolutely 
blocking the entrance. Beyond those close at hand had 
a vague glimpse of the girl, who stood back against 
the wall, staring toward them with wide-open eyes. 
The BuflFalo Gap man smiled blandly in welccwie, im- 
pressed by the number of faces he saw, and stepped 
heavily aside. 

" Come right in, gentlemen," he exclaimed, gesturing 
impressi^ly with one hand, "our accommodations are 
not extensive, as you will perceive, yet ample, I trust. 
Just circle about the wall there — to the left, please. 
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Why, gentlemen, this is an exceedingly good response, 
far better than I had anticipated. I take it as proof 
of the great heart of Ponca, responding to the call of 
the orphaned in the moment of distress. You have ex- 
plained the circumstances, Mr. McCarthy?" 

"Sure." 

"And these gentlemen are in full agreement with 
our proposition? " 

" That's about the size of it." 

"Very well then," his voice assuming a soothing 
tone, " we need waste no unnecessary time in prelim- 
inaries. I have very frankly laid the entire matter 
before the yoimg lady, and have finally convinced 
her of the righteousness of our purpose. While at 
first she rebelled somewhat, I am sure she is now 
quite reconciled, and prepared to make such choice of a 
helpmeet as the Lx)rd would approve. Do I fitly ex- 
press your state of mind, my child?" 

She lifted her eyes slightly, a red flush burning on 
either cheek. 

"I suppose so; that's what you told me to say." 

Shelby, slipping in through the door last of all, had 
found a precarious seat on the sill of the window, where 
he had a full view of the room. The scene appealed 
strongly to his sense of humor, and his glance wandered 
apprcciatingly along that solemn line of men backed up 
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rigidly against the wall. Now that they were there, 
facing the slender figure of the girl opposite, their 
confusion and awkwardness was manifested plainly by 
lowered heads, shuffling feet, and hands rammed into 
pockets. They had lost all pretense at bravado, and 
the situation no longer appeared to them as a joke. 
They were an odd-looking bunch, crowded together 
under the glare of the oil-lamp, the most of them 
roughly dressed, and unshaven, and all of them visibly 
embarrassed, and a little ashamed. It had begun to 
da*wn upon many that this was a freak aflFair, but they 
could think of no way of escape. The girl stood alone 
just before them, and to Shelby she appeared younger, 
and far better looking than in the afternoon. She 
was dressed in much better taste, and her hair had been 
tastefully drawn back so as to reveal a certain sym- 
metry to her features which her mourning had con- 
cealed. She would have been almost pretty, but for 
the pathetic droop at the comers of her mouth, and 
the rebellious, sullen look in her eyes. The preacher 
spread his hands in disapprobation of her remark. 

" Oh, no, my dear," he protested. " I merely labored 
with you, and urged this upon you as the better 
course. I even made it the subject of prayer that we 
might be divinely guided. It is now a matter entirely 
for your own decision." 
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She looked from him to the row of breathless men 
facmg her, impatiently, her bosom rising and falling 
tumultuously. 

"These are the fellows?" 

"Exactly. Mr. McCarthy assures me they are the 
cream of this community; he — he vouches for 
them," 

"And I've got to choose which one I'd rather 
marry?" 

" Well, yes, that is the idea crudely expressed. Not 
that you are compelled in any way; only we feel it 
highly desirable; that — well, perhaps I may say, it is 
the will of God that you make some such choice." 

Her eyes wandered up and down the shrinking 
line, resting calmly on face after face. The men stood 
silent, breathless, distinctly uncomfortable; scarcely 
one venturing to lift his gaze to meet her scrutiny. If 
she felt any humor in the situation, there was no ex- 
pression of it visible. She retained an appearance of 
sullen indifference, which was almost insolent. It was a 
tense, fateful moment, and no one spoke; not even a 
foot shuffled on the floor. 

" There ain't no more of 'em? " 

"No; this is all." 

"And I got to pick from these?" 

The preacher nodded his head, as she glanced in- 
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quiringly in his direction. The pent-up breath came 
in a sigh f rcxn between her lips. 

" Well, if I've got to, I have, I suppose, and, so far 
as I can see, it don't make no great difference, I'll 
take the fellow sittin' over there on the window; the 
one with the pink shirt." 



CHAPTER VI 

A PRIVATE CONVERSATION 

SHELBY was upon his feet instantly, so thoroughly 
startled by this sudden denouement as to scarcely 
find words. 

"But say, hold on!" he exclaimed excitedly, "I 
don't belong to this bunch; I don't even live in Ponca." 

"Ah, sit down," roared a man's voice sarcastically. 
"Take your medicine, and shut up." 

"But that's true," he protested. "I never sat in 
this game; I'll leave it to Mac, if I did. I just came 
along to help out." 

The girl looked from face to face in bewilderment, 
which, judging from the expression of her eyes was 
already verging on anger. 

"What does the man mean?" she asked hurriedly 
of the preacher who stood nearest. "You said I was 
to choose, and now he refuses. Did this one not come 
pledged?" 

"I am afraid not, my dear. I did not know, but 
he claims otherwise. He is not a Ponca man." 
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She fronted Shelby, standing straight, indignant, 
her eyes flashing coldly. 

"You make me out a fool; is that it?*' 

"No, not that — believe me," he endeavored to ex- 
plain confusedly. "I am not a marrying man. I — I 
just came along to help Mac out. I — I had no idea 
you would select me. There are the fellows you were 
expected to choose from." 

'And you won't marry me?" 
I — I can't — that's all," he stammered. "Oh, 
hell ! what did you want to pick me out for? " 

The girl's eyes rested hard on his face, then wandered 
slowly down the line of the others, and her lips set 
firmly. 

"Well, then this play has gone far enough," she 
said shortly. "I've been square with you all, but I 
ain't going to be made a fool of no longer. Now it 
is time for you gents to get out o' here." 

" But," protested McCarthy, who had finally found 
his voice, "ain't you goin' to make no other choice?" 

"No, I ain't — that's flat. I pointed out the fel- 
low Pd take, an' there ain't another one 0' the bunch 
I'll even look at. I ain't so crazy 'bout gettin' married; 
if s only because he said it was the will o' God, that I 
have. Now I'm done. I picked my man, an' there 
ain't nuthin' else here I'd touch with a pair of tongs. 
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so you mi^t as well save your breath, and get ouL 
I don't want to talk anymore to any of you." 

"But, my dear child " 

"Stop that! Fm no dear child; I'm a woman; an' 
this place is mine, if it is a shack. You get right out 
o' here, the whole kit an' caboodle of you." 

Shelby was the first to slide forth through the half- 
open door, glad enough to escape into the cool night 
air, his face burning as though on fire, his mind in a 
tumult of emotion. He had no sense of humor left, 
just an ill-defined feeling of mortification and regret. 
She had been justly indignant,, and he felt profoundly 
sorry for the part he had played. Of course he couldn't 
marry her — that was simply impossible — but never- 
theless she had appealed to him in that moment of 
sudden passion, as she never had before. By heavens ! 
She was some girl; no mere wishy-washy creature to 
be laughed at, and ignored. He'd like to tell her so. 
Perhaps he would; there would be reaction after 
awhile, when those fellows were all gone. Her burst 
of anger would die away, and she would shed tears of 
mortification. It would be a nice thing then if he could 
go back in there all alone, and comfort her; explain 
how it happened, and show her how impossible it was 
for him to marry. This was the thought, the inspira- 
tion, which sent him hurriedly skulking through the 
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darkness, until he crouched down behind the shelter 
of a near-by tent, barely disappearing into its shadow 
as the gang began to emerge from the door of the 
shack. 

He could see them plainly enough, outlined in the 
light, as they descended the steps one by one, and then 
faded away in the darkness. They were a disconsolate, 
discomfited bunch, with downcast faces, and silent 
lips. One fellow swore as he stumbled blindly over 
the threshold. It was Cowan, savagely resentful 
still, but the others merely skulked away, looking 
neither to right nor left in their anxiety to get beyond 
the glare of light. The preacher and McCarthy came 
last, the former still talking, his voice imploring, but 
evidently to no purpose, for something behind kept im- 
pelling him forward, and, even while he clung to the 
step for one final effort, the door slammed in his face, 
and Shelby heard the sharp snap of a lock. 

" Well, ril ^e damned ! " ejaculated Mac, his temper 
utterly giving way. "If she ain't a wildcat!" 

" Most surprising indeed," and the preacher mopped 
his face. " Who would have thought our efforts would 
have terminated so unpleasantly? Why, I never 
thought it of her ; she — she seemed a most gentle crea- 
ture." 

" Grentle, nuthin'. Lord, but I'd sure pity the feller 
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who did marry her. Come on, old buck, there is no 
use stayin' here. We got to go back to the saloon, 
and square up with these boys. Some of 'em will be 
squealing if we don't. I wonder where Shelby went? " 

"Straight ter hell, I hope," the Buffalo-Gap J. P. 
burst out, forgetting his clerical role in a sudden ex- 
pression of feeling. "Whatever caused the fool to 
butt in?" 

" Oh, he didn't intend nuthin'. Tom ain't that kind. 
He just drifted 'long ter see the fun. Yer can't blame 
him 'cause the gurl took a shine his way." 

The two disappeared, their voices still grumbling, 
and Shelby remained alone, still crouched behind the 
shelter of the tent. He waited there motionless for 
some time, undecided what to do, and endeavoring to 
assure himself that no others were lurking in the neigh- 
borhood. This last was easily accomplished, for al- 
though the immediate surroundings were intensely 
dark, the lights of the dance hall in the distance en- 
abled him to distinguish every movement in that direc- 
tion. The bunch of men had all drifted that way, and 
he had seen their dark outlines as they scattered into 
the main street. Now he could watch the two final 
stragglers slowly moving in the same direction. To the 
other side of him all was black silence, a mere 
deserted plain stretching away to the bank of the creek. 
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The only sounds he heard were distant voices from the 
town, and the strains of an orchestra. 

He got to his feet, and moved along the edge of the 
tent to where he could view the shack better. Through 
the window on that side, an unobstructed blaze of light 
poured forth, but even as he stood staring at it, the girl 
appeared fully revealed in the glare, and drew down the 
curtain. He saw her clearly, like a picture in a frame, 
her face lighted up, her hair like an encircling flame, 
one round arm uplifted to grasp the shade. He drew 
a quick breath, almost of astonishment, conscious of 
the rapid beating of his heart. By God, she was actu- 
ally pretty! He had never thought that before; but 
then, in that ruddy light, the strange impression took 
possession as something entirely new. And it served 
to strengthen his purpose. He would not play the part 
of a coward; he would go in, and explain; he would 
make her understand exactly how matters were with 
him, and why he acted as he had. She would com- 
prehend, and forgive, and they would be friends. That 
was far the better way ; he would be less than a man if 
he did anything else. 

Yet this was accomplished hesitatingly, and in 
doubt. He was at the door twice, before he found 
si^rfHcient courage to knock lightly. There was no re- 
sponse, and he used his knuckles a trifle louder, in- 
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tensely conscious of a desire to turn, and run away. 
But there was no opportunity. The latch clicked sharp- 
ly, and the light streamed directly into his face, fairly 
blinding him. 

"Oh, so it is you back again?" She asked coldly. 
"What did you want?" 

"Just — just to have a word with you — privately," 
he explained lamely, blinking his eyes. "I — I thought 
maybe I could explain." 

"Explain what?" 

"Why — why how this thing happened. Miss," his 
confusion rendered him almost incoherent, "you see 
I — I don't want you to think I'm that sort." 

"Oh, you don't. Well, I'm not that sort either. 
Come along in if you want to; I'll hear what you have 
to say." 

Shelby never felt quite so awkward and impotent 
before in all his life, as he did standing there, fiddling 
with the hat in his hand, while the girl carefully closed 
the door behind him. Her own appearance of ease, 
even of enjoyment, only added to his deep embarrass- 
ment. He mentally had pictured her as being dis- 
solved in tears, a pathetic figure, mortified and humili- 
ated, rather looking to him for comfort and consolation. 
Instead she was actually smiling, the droop entirely 
gone from the comers of her mouth, and her eyes clear 
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and challenging. She was not even sullen, or angry, 
but seemed perfectly indifferent as to whether he came 
or went. 

For the first time he really took notice of the room, 
how plainly it was furnished, a deal table, two chairs, 
the stove, a few books on a shelf, with a small clock 
between. Everything looked cheap, but immaculately 
clean, and, as his eyes wandered back to the girl, that 
was what impressed him most about her — cleanliness. 
It was evidenced in face and hands, in the dark skirt, 
and white waist, in the smooth strands of hair. He 
drew a deep breath, as though at a new discovery, and 
felt his face reddening. 

"Well," she said pleasantly, "I reckon you might 
as well sit down, as long as you are here." 

He foimd a chair, and dropped into it, and she took 
the only other one, her hands clasped in her lap, 
and her serious eyes watching him with undisguised 
curiosity. 

"I didn't expect to see you again," she broke the 
silence, which was becoming awkward. "What was 
it brought you back? " 

"Fact is I don't know," he explained, startled at 
the sound of his own voice, " you see I — I sorter got 
an idea you might be lonesome, and — and a bit mad 
at me, an' so I thought maybe I better drop in, an' 
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tell you how it all happened. But it don't look like 
you was mad." 

"No, Tm not mad. I flared up for a minute, but 
that's all over with. I ain't a botherin' none about that 
outfit." 

" So I see," somewhat more at ease, and crossing his 
legs. "I reckon that's about the right way to look 
at it. But I didn't know; I got it in my head you was 
some hurt the way I flew off the handle, an' so I wanter 
square myself. Whatever made you pick on me?" 

"Why naturally I took the best-looking one I saw 
Mister — Mister '' 

"Shelby, Tom Shelby; so you didn't even know my 
name ? " 

"No idea of what it was; I just looked over the 
bunch, an' picked out the one who looked best." 

"Oh, shucks! You never did nuthin' of the kind. 
Cowan's a blame sight better lookin' than I am, an' 
so's two or three of the others. You had something 
else in your head." 

"You're right, I had," she acknowledged promptly, 
sitting up straight in her chair, clasping and unclasping 
her hands. "I picked you out, because you didn't live 
here — that's why, if you really want to know." 

"Then you did know me?" 

"No, I didn't. I saw you at the fimeral, an' I 
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knew you wasn't no Ponca man. I didn't care who 
you was, or where you came from, just so you gave me 
a chance to get out o' this hole." 

"Whafs the matter with Ponca?" 

" Matter ! " she stamped her foot, and made an ex- 
pressive gesture of disgust. " I've been here three years, 
and I hate it — that's what's the matter. I'd marry 
an Indian to get out. Besides do you think I'd pick 
one o' those fellows, and then live here to have ev- 
erybody pointing a finger at me, an' sayin' how I 
bought a husband with two thousand dollars. I reckon 
not." 

"Then that was why you took me — so as to get 
out o' here?" 

She nodded. 

"That's 'bout the size of it. I didn't take no stock 
in what the preacher said, for I ain't no weeping wil- 
low, Tom Shelby, an' I don't need nobody to take care 
of me ; but I thought maybe this'd give me a show to 
get away from this shack, an' this blamed Ponca." 

Shelby laughed. 

"You made a mighty poor guess at that," he said 
cheerfully, "when you picked me. I'd a took you 
to a worse place than Ponca." 

"There ain't none," positively. "Where is it you 
live anyhow?" 
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"Over on the Cottonwood; 'bout sixty miles north, 
up near the Reservation. Hell! but it's lonely up 
there; not another white man in thirty miles." 

"You live all alone?" 

"Principally; got a half-breed helpin' me punch 
cattle, an' have just picked up another cow-hand to go 
long back with me. Otherwise it's just scenery and 
coyotes." 

"You are ranching?" 

"Just startin' you might say; runnin' a few head 
on a free range." 

"But you've got a house, a place to live in?" 

"Sorter shack — yes; a corral, an' a sod stable; that's 
'bout all. I'd be a dandy, wouldn't I, ter ask a girl 
to go out there an' live? No, sir; that ain't my style; 
it wouldn't be decent." 

She did not speak for some time, her eyes roving 
about the room, and then returning to rest on his 
face. There was no smile on her lips, yet somehow 
she did not look sullen or indifferent. 

"And that was why you said no? you came back to 
explain?" 
' "Sure." 

"It wasn't because you disliked me then? because 
you despised me for doing such a thing? " 

"What, me? I should say not. There wa'n't noth- 
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ing you done that wa'n't all right. I don't blame you 
a mite. You ought to git married." 

" Do you really think so? " 

"Yes, I do; this ain't no place for a single woman 
to live in, who wants to be decent. There ain't nuthin' 
fer her to do but go into the dance hall. Besides 
you're old enough." 

"How old am I?" 

"Seventeen maybe; I ain't much on guessing ages 
— specially women." 

"I am nineteen," she paused, her teeth gleaming 
as she smiled. " I wish you would tell me about your- 
self." 

He glanced up at her surprised, and twisting his 
hat about in his hands. 

"That won't take long," he said soberly. "I ain't 
got much history, so to speak. I was born in Kentucky, 
an' run away when I was seventeen. Been out in this 
country ever since, soldiering most of the time, and 
then punching cattle for the Six Stars. Saved a little 
money and started in to go it alone. That's about all 
the story." 

"With a lot left out. Why did you leave home?" 

"Oh, they wanted me to go on in school, and be 
a lawyer." 

"You finished high school ?'**"- 
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"Sure; what made you think that?" 

She laughed. 

"Oh, just a word or two; you've got into the habit 
of talking like these people out here. So have I, for 
the matter of that. When you live with them for 
years, it's bound to twist your tongue." 

"Are you educated?" 

"Hardly that; I was at school until I came here, 
and have read everything I could get hold of before 
and since. I can at least speak good English when 
I try." 

"An' the thing yer want to do most is to get away 
from Ponca?" 

"Yes." 

"Yer' sure yer don't hold no grudge against me 
for what happened tonight?" 

Her lips and eyes smiled. 

"Why, of course not. It was too ridiculous for 
anything. You cannot imagine how funny all those 
fellows looked standing up braced against the wall. 
After you had filed out, I put my head down on the 
table there, and laughed until I had tears in my eyes. 
The expressions on those faces when I picked you out, 
would have made a dog laugh." 

Shelby wanted to say something, but his mind 
seemed to be utterly blank. He could just stare at her 
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dumbly. The silence became so embarrassing that he 
finally got awkwardly to his feet. 

"I'm — I'm awfully glad you took it that way," 
he stuttered. " You see I don't know much about girls, 
and so I was afraid you might be mad. I'll have to 
go now, I think. Miss." 

" I'm very sorry, but I'm glad you came. Good-bye, 
Mr. Shelby." 

He took the outstretched hand, conscious of the 
warm pressure, even as he fumbled at the latch of 
the door. His eyes were downcast, and his face flamed; 
nor did he breathe easily until he was again outside, 
alone in the darkness of the night 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PROPOSAL 

HE STARED back at the closed door, still dazed, 
but capable of swearing at himself for being 
such a blame fool. He felt a vague suspicion that 
he had acted foolishly, and that the girl was amused at 
his awkward embarrassment. The interview had prov- 
en altogether different from what he had anticipated; 
the tears he had come to wipe away, were conspicuous 
by their absence, and, instead of bringing ccwnfort and 
courage to an extremely mortified yoimg lady, he had 
found her filled with merriment over the affair, and 
quite indifferent as to its outcome. He was not yet 
altogether able to grasp the situation, or adapt himself 
to it. She was different from anything he had pre- 
viously conceived. He had confidently expected to 
encounter a rather ordinary young woman of the com- 
monplace frontier type — the kind he had known for 
years. What else could he anticipate in this daughter 
of Old Dad Calkins, who had looked like such a dowd 
at the funeral, and who had consented to choose a hus- 
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band from that bunch of uncouth fortune hunters ? The 
tirni of the wheel had been too swift for him to adjust 
himself mentally. He felt confused, imcertain. 

She had proven herself nothing like what he had con- 
ceived. She had been smiling and self-possessed, mock- 
ing him with her good humor, and treating the whole 
affair as a joke. He was the victim, rather than she, 
evidently, in her estimation; and he had actually felt 
like a raw boy in her presence, unable to think of a 
word to say, or what to do with either hands or feet. 
He was aware that he had appeared awkward and un- 
couth, and the memory angered him. He would have 
known perfectly how to deal with the kind of girl he 
had supposed her to be; but she had proven so cool, 
so self-satisfied, so confident of herself, as to upset every 
calculation. How immaculately clean she was, and 
ready of speech. He saw again the picture of her, 
sitting there facing him, her eyes meeting his frankly. 
Yes, she had made a fool of him, all right, and he 
turned and strode up the path, oblivious to all else 
but his gloomy thoughts. 

There were numerous people on the one main street, 
although the principal groups were before the dance 
hall, and McCarthy's saloon. Shelby stopped in the 
glare of the former to consider what he had better do, 
his mind vibrating between joining the others at the 
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bar, or seeking his bed at the hotel. There were argu- 
ments on both sides. He felt the need of companion- 
ship, and a desire to partially drown his discomfiture 
in liquor and good fellowship, yet, on the other hand, 
he would probably be made the butt of innumerable 
coarse jokes, which he was in no humor to take pleasant- 
ly. Then if he went to the hotel, the noise outside 
would prevent any sleep for hours; he would only 
lie there, and toss about restlessly, his mind reviewing 
the events of the evening. -He was still undecided 
when two men suddenly bumped into him and he rec- 
ognized Cowan and " Red " Kelly, both drunk enough 
to be ugly and insulting. The first stared into his face 
with a sneer. 

"By God, *RedJ if here ain't the bridegroom," he 
exclaimed insolently. " Say, where the hell you been 
all this time?" 

Shelby drew back sli^tly, but held his temper, his 
brain instantly clearing. 

"I don't hold that to be any of your business," he 
replied coldly, more surprised than annoyed at the rude 
thrust. 

"Well, by thunder, it is, just the same. You butted 
into this game without no warrant, an' yer playin' 
us fer a parcel of fools. Fer one, I don't stand fer 
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"I fail to understand just what you mean, Cowan. 
You refer to the choice the girl made?" 

"Sure I do; it was a put-up job. You an' her are 
in cahoots for that money. She didn't never look 
at one o' us. Your pretendin' ter be surprised was 
too dam thin. Hell! I bet yer just come over from 
bein' with her, an' laughin' at us — yer damn skunk!" 

Shelby's face hardened, and his teeth set grimly. 

"Don't go too far. Cowan," he warned sternly. 
" I got some reputation as a fightin' man myself, an' I 
don't take everything peaceably. Who says this?" 

"I do, fer one; and there's others that think it. 
' Red ' here does." 

"And who says I've been talkin' it all over with 
her?" 

"Well, hell! yer been somewhere, ain't you? It's 
been an hour since we come out o' there, an' you've 
only got this far. There ain't nobody seen yer since." 

" So that's your evidence. Well, now listen to me, 
you drunken brute, and keep a civil tongue in your 
head. I have seen the girl, but we didn't talk none 
about marriage, and, what's more, I wouldn't touch 
that money, not a cent of it, even if I was to marry 
her — she ain't that kind, ner I ain't." 

" Gosh, you must think I'm a sucker, Tom Shelby. 
What the hell you got to git married on? I'll bet 
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yer never seed two thousand before in all your life. 
"Tell that to the marines" — there ain't nobody goin' 
to marry her except for the cash." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, she's homely as a hedge fence, 'Red' he 
was just sayin' that if she'd a picked him, he'd have 
jumped the Reservation, money or no money. Yer 
can't string me!" 

"You say she's homely?" 

" I sure do, an' as damn mean as she looks, I reckon." 

Shelby's face was like flint, and his right fist crashed 
square into Cowan's sneering lips. The fellow went 
toppling over, and before he even knew what had hap- 
pened, the ranchman was upon him, holding him flat 
to the earth, and pommeling with both hands. Kelly 
danced about, but failed to take hold, contenting him- 
self with threats, while a crowd quickly gathered, cir- 
cling around, the two struggling fiercely on the ground. 
It was soon over with, Shelby giving his opponent no 
chance to break away, interspersing his blows with a 
frank expression of feeling. 

You measly hound! Oh, no you don't try that 
trick on me! Goin' to marry her for money, am I? 
Maybe you'd like to say that ag'in, damn you! That's 
'bout the size o' your soul. Cowan. Take that, you 
whelp ! By God, you won't be so darn beautiful your- 
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self when I get through. There now ! perhaps you'll 
lay quiet awhile!*' 

He got to his feet and glared about into the ring 
of interested faces defiantly. 

"Any more of yer want to say what he did?" he 
demanded. "Here you Kelly; you laughed when 
that dirty pup said she was homely as a hedge fence ! 
Come here, you red-headed terrier," and he gripped him 
by the throat shaking the fellow helplessly back and 
forth in his mad rage. "Pm goin' ter marry that 
girl, by God, if she'll have me, an' there ain't nobody 
goin' to slam the looks o' my wife either. You get that, 
you coyote? What do yer think of her now — hey? 
Spit it out; what do you think of her now?" 

Kelly had to spit it out ; it was all he could do with 
those fingers gripping him. 

"Let — go — damn it — let go! Hell! she's — she's 
the handsompst woman I ever saw; you — you let go 
o' me ! " 

Shelby flung him to one side in utter disgust, hurl- 
ing an oath after him, as he reeled dizzily into the 
protection of the crowd. He cast his eyes once in 
contempt about the circle, seeking some other antago- 
nist, and finding none. 

"To hell with all of you!" he declared. "Get out 
of the way there ! " 
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They fell back to give him safe passage, and he 
strode straight on past the dance hall, and turned down 
the dark path leading back to Calkins' shack. He had 
but one thought now, one purpose; he burned his 
bridges behind him. After what he had said and 
done only a single course remained. Without a pause, 
or a regret, he went straight to the door, and rapped. 
It was no timid touch of the knuckles this time; he 
was still too angry to either hesitate or doubt. And 
there was no sign of embarrassment in word or act 
when the door opened, and she stood there looking at 
him in wonderment. 

"I've come back to say another word to you," he 
announced simply. " I'd like to come in." 

"Certainly; scxnething has happened?" 

"It has; I've just had to lick two pups who got 
too gay 'bout you. They said some things, an' I 
said some things. Now I'm aimin' to make good. 
You said you'd marry me awhile ago; does that hold? " 

She was leaning against the table, staring at him; 
her face seemed to go white, and her hands toyed 
nervously with a knife she had picked up. 

"You — you had trouble with two men, over me?" 
she asked, her voice trembling slightly. " What men ? " 

"'Red' Kelly, and a gazabo named Cowan; they 
was both here." 
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"Oh; they were angry at you for that?" 

"Sure; not because you didn't take no notice of 
them; then they got drunk, an' undertook to ride me; 
said it was a put-up job between us ter get away with 
that money." 

"What money?" 

"The twenty-five hundred you was goin' to get. 
The preacher told you about that, didn't he? " 

She shook her head, evidently bewildered, 

"Where was I going to get all that money? " 

"Why McCarthy was puttin' it up; he and some 
other bucks, so as to give you a start after you was 
married. It was the preacher's idea, an' that was what 
caught the boys mostly, I reckon — nice, tidy little 
wind-fall to start housekeepin' on." 

She drew a deep breath, looking straight into his 
eyes. 

"You mean those men came here for that?" in- 
dignantly. " They were willing to marry me so as to 
get that money? Good God! I was to be sold! Is 
that actually true ? Nobody ever hinted such a shame- 
less thing to me." 

"Well, I reckon they didn't mean no harm by 
that," he tried to explain. "You don't just see it 
right. They figured that Old Calkins had died, an' 
left you without a cent sorter helpless out here, an' 
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that the town owed you a decent chance ter git married, 
an' settle down. That's what the money was give 
for." 

"But those fellows all knew it. That was what 
made them agree?" 

"I reckon maybe it was — mostly at least." 

She twisted her hands together, a hot, red flush com- 
ing into each cheek. 

"Well, I'm glad to know that. Now what was it 
those two men said you had the trouble with?" 

Shelby hesitated, but she broke impetuously in. 

"You tell me! I am going to know just what took 
place." 

"Well, you see Cowan was drunk, an' naturally all 
worked up. He's a sort o' good-lookin' chap, an' 
thinks he cuts quite a swale with women. I reckon he 
rather got it into his head that you'd fall for him first 
thing, and it naturally riled him up considerable when 
you coppered on me that way; he just couldn't get 
over it." 

"But what did he say?" 

"Well, he run into me up there on the street just 
now; him and 'Red' Kelly; an' said I was after you 
for that money. I told him he was a liar, an' then he 
sorter let loose a remark I didn't take kindly." 

"What remark?" 
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"He — he sorter insinuated that Vd never marry 
you for any other reason." v. 

''He did— why?" 

"Well," he blurted out desperately, finding no pos- 
sible way of escape, "he sorter said you wasn't awful 
good lookin' an' then I pasted him. That's all." 

Her lips parted; her eyes opening wide in astonished 
amusement. 

"That I wasn't good looking!" she laughed. "And 
you actually hit him for that?" 

"I sure did; the other pup laughed, an' he got his 
dose about the same time." 

"What became of them?" 

Shelby grinned, once more at his ease. 

"Oh, I just left 'em there., I didn't hurt ^Red' 
Kelly none; just shook a little sense into him, but I 
reckon it'll be a week before Cowan gets out much. 
Then I come down here." 

"To ask me to marry you?" 

"That's the idea. I told 'em I'd do it. 'Tain't 
likely you'll feel now the same way you did at first, 
but if you do, then I'm in the game. I ain't got much; 
I told you all 'bout that, but if you're a mind to rough 
it a bit up on the Cottonwood, I'm here to go shares 
with you." 

The girl gazed at him in silence, her breath coming 
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quickly, almost in sobs, a strange, misty light in her 
eyes. 

"You — actually want me to marry you?" 

"Sure; that's what I come back for." 

"Are — are you after that twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars?" 

"Hell, no!" emphatically. "I forgot to tell you 
'bout that. I won't take a damn cent of it. That's 
what i told them hounds, an' I'll tell McCarthy the 
same thing. I ain't that kind to marry no girl cause 
she's got coin. The five himdred is yours, fair an' 
square, but there don't none o' that two thousand 
go into my jeans. That's got to be part o' the bar- 
gain." 

Her eyes fell, their long lashes hiding their depths 
from his si^t. 

"But you don't know anything about me?" 

He grinned good humoredly. 

" I reckon there may be some things you'll discover 
about me fer the matter o' that. Maybe it's 'bout as 
fair one way as another." 

"Yes, I suppose it is. You really mean what you 
have said?" 

"I sure do." 

"When? how soon?" 

"Tomorrow morning. I aim to get out o' here just 
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as soon as I can. How is it — will you take a chance? " 
His voice was strangely earnest, and his eyes, as she 

ventured to glance up, were honest and kindly. 
" Yes,'* she said slowly, " I will, Tom Shelby.'* 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE WEDDING MORNING 

IT WAS an exceedingly busy forenoon, so filled with 
details of preparation as to leave Shelby slight 
opportunity for reflection. He experienced no regret 
regarding his rather hasty action of the night before, 
but was nevertheless vaguely doubtful as to the future. 
He had never previously contemplated marriage, or 
imagined himself a benedict. This had come to him 
like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, and he was 
as yet hardly awakened to its full meaning. Yet he 
was quite aroused to the possibilities, and not at all 
easy in his own mind. He knew practically nothing 
as to the disposition and character of the girl, or what 
she might require of himself. He had no conception 
that he loved her, or that she felt any especial affection 
for him. His sudden action had been very largely in- 
fluenced by his controversy with Cowan, and she had 
quite frankly confessed that her choice of him rested 
entirely on the fact that he was not a resident of Ponca. 
There had been no mention of love between them, 
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merely a business-like arrangement, immarked by the 
slightest sentiment. He was dimly aware that this 
made a poor foundation on which to build for future 
happiness. 

This peculiar situation was driven home to him by a 
vivid recollection of what he was going to take her 
to — that desolate ranch out there on the Cottonwood, 
It had never appeared quite so dismal and lonely be- 
fore, but now the picture rose accusingly into memory, 
the miserable shack in which he had existed as a bache- 
lor, with all a bachelor's disregard of cleanliness and 
order ; the lack of conveniences and human companion- 
ship; the dull, dead surroundings of plain and inter- 
minable sky; the long days and nights; the dread 
monotony. Could she be satisfied? Could she even 
bear with such conditions? He dare not think; he 
inwardly cursed himself for ever yielding to such a 
temptation, yet, the die was cast, and he bent all his 
energies toward making matters as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

He saw McCarthy, and the preacher from Buffalo 
Gap, first, telling them frankly the whole story, and 
gravely pledging both to secrecy. Refusing firmly to 
receive a cent of the money which Mac promptly 
oflFered, he left these two to arrange all details for 
the wedding, confident of their discretion, and good 
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judgment. There was no necessity for his seeing the 
girl again, and, indeed, he felt no inclination to do 
so. He even shrank from the thought of seeing her, 
and was profoundly thankful that everything was so 
completely understood between them as to make an- 
other conference entirely unnecessary. Whatever she 
needed to know would be conveyed to her by one of 
his assistants. Satisfied upon this point, he devoted 
the time remaining at his disposal to purchasing the 
variety of articles made necessary by this sudden change 
in life. The buckboard was loaded until nothing re- 
mained unoccupied but the narrow seat, a huge box, 
packed full, occupying the rear portion, with bundles 
tied securely here and there about the vehicle, wherever 
they would ride safely. Over all these he stretched a 
tarpaulin to keep out the dust, strapping the latter 
firmly into place. In this labor he was assisted by 
the Kid, who had been informed of the necessity of 
haste, when first aroused from a dnmken sleep in an 
open lot back of the saloon. The latter was not in 
good humor, but improved somewhat after breakfast, 
and, indeed, became quite cheerful when furnished with 
a quart bottle of whisky, which, after sampling, he 
hid under the tarpaulin. He proved himself expert 
enough to round up the two brcMicos, and get them 
in harness, but it required the two men together to 
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force the rebellious buckskin into the traces, and then 
anchor them both securely to posts in front of the hotel. 
The Kid then went after his own mount, and returned, 
riding a pie-bald nondescript, which bucked fiercely 
as they came down the street, just as 'Shelby finished 
paying his bill. The latter stood on the store steps 
watching the spirited contest with some interest, and 
then, observing the time, went slowly, and reluctantly 
forward to his fate. 

The solemn injunction to secrecy had prevented 
Ponca from making this occasion one of special cele- 
bration, but, nevertheless, rumor had been sufficiently 
busy so as to prevent any strictly private ceremony. 
Shelby suspected the preacher of not being desirous 
of letting his light remain concealed; he wanted an 
audience, and to that end had leaked information. Be 
that as it may, the parlor of the hotel was already 
crowded with uninvited guests when he finally arrived, 
and there was also quite an overflow meeting in the 
adjoining dining-room. Shelby swore under his 
treath, but was too late to protest outwardly, as the 
bride-to-be was already waiting his arrival at the foot 
of the stairs. 

In spite of the doubts which had assailed him dur- 
ing the past few hours, the sight of her thus awaiting 
his coming, her eyes meeting his own frankly, sent a 
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sudden thrill through his veins. She was chaperoned 
by the wife of the principal store-keeper, and doubtless 
others among the few respectable women of Ponca had 
combined their taste and possessions to properly fit 
her out for the occasion. Just how the transforma- 
tion had been accomplished, Shelby, being a man woe- 
fully lacking in experience, did not know, but he was 
vividly aware of the change in her appearance and 
manner. There was nothing of the rather awkward, 
angular girl of the fimeral, draped in somber, ill-fit- 
ting garments, her hair drawn soberly back from the 
forehead, in this lithe figure which now confronted him. 
She was dressed in gray, the outer garment plainly 
fashioned but fitting well, while a most becoming hat, 
rather coquettish in its shape, rested on soft, shining 
hair, fluflFed out attractively, forming a most agreeable 
frame for the young face, the cheeks flushed with ex- 
citement. Shelby stood before her tongue-tied, unable 
to find words of greeting, painfully conscious of his 
own awkwardness. The embarrassment, however, was 
but for the instant, for the preacher had been waiting 
his entrance, eager to begin the ceremony. 

What occurred during the next few moments was 
never wholly clear in Shelby's mind. He did mechan- 
ically whatever he was told, but without comprehen- 
sion. He remembered walking between rows of 
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curious faces, occasionally recognizing a familiar coun- 
tenance, clear across that crowded parlor to the further 
wall, which seemed to be decorated profusely with 
sprays of evergreen. He heard the suppressed murmur 
of voices, the incessant shuffling of feet, and was aware 
of a hand resting on his arm, which turned him about 
to face the throng. He seemed to recall that the girl 
joined him there, standing at his left, and that she 
had advanced to his side guided by Dan McCarthy. 
It was all vague, misty, uncertain, and the next mo- 
ment all he saw was the fleshy figure of the Buffalo- 
Gap preacher standing there immediately before him, 
his hand uplifted, and his sonorous vpice uttering words 
that sounded like a prayer. Then Dan came forward 
again, and he felt her hand resting in his, realizing how 
soft and small it was. He remembered a question 
was asked him, and he answered "yes" and then he 
seemed to hear her whisper a similar response. The 
preacher said something, using some strange words, 
and turning once to face the silent crowd pressing close 
in upon them ; then he lifted his hands solemnly, and 
Shelby caught the sentence, " I pronoimce you husband 
and wife, and whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder." 

There was an explosion of breath, a faint clapping 
of hands, an instant buzz of tongues. He felt that he 
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must have shaken hands with a thousand people; was 
pushed here and there by the eflForts made to reach 
him, and finally, bewildered, his mind in a whirl, found 
himself once more out in the hall, obsessed with a 
desire to escape. He possessed no idea as to what had 
beccMTie of the girl; no doubt she was somewhere back 
there in the crush, but he, at least, was free, and would 
wait for her to join him outside. Someone thrust his 
hat into his hand, and so he passed through the door 
onto the wide stoop without. 

He stood there alone, staring down at the team of 
broncos, and the heavily laden buckboard uncompre- 
hendingly. Yet slowly it all came back, and his mind 
began to arouse from blank stupor. The Kid sat on 
the edge of the board walk, puffing away at a ciga- 
rette, and scowling at the pie-bald, which stood just 
beyond with dejectedly hanging head. The Kid was 
nufsing a grievance, and never condescended to look 
up, for he had been refused the privilege of con- 
tributing a song to the festivities, and had not as yet 
forgiven the insult. He was meditating even then 
refusing to^o to the Cottonwood, restrained in his just 
indignation only by a knowledge that he must either 
work or starve. This feeling of revolt in the mind of 
his humble retainer never occurred to Shelby. Indeed, 
he scarcely realized the fellow's presence, his attention 
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at that mcxnent being immediately attracted by the 
approach of a horseman trotting steadily up the de- 
serted street toward the hotel. The rider was a cavalry 
soldier in uniform, powdered with dust, his horse show- 
ing evidences of hard travel, 

Shelby watched his coming curiously, his memory 
still lingering upon the scene within. The man drew 
up at the hotel, dropped his rein over the horse's head, 
swung stiffly to the ground, and advanced up the steps. 
He glanced aside at Shelby's motionless figure, took 
a step toward the door, and then wheeled suddenly. 

"Say, ain't your name Shelby? 

The dazed bridegroom turned and looked into the 
face confronting him, his mind snapping back into 
quick recognition. 

"Sure. Wellj thunder, you're Shaimessy, of the 
Sixth. What' re you doing here?" 

The two clasped hands firmly. 

"Thought I knew you, Tom, when I first came up 
the steps, but wasn't quite sure till I got a side view. 
Must be six years since you left us, ain't it? What 
am I doing? Oh, they've shoved us up here from 
Arizona, and I've been up at the Reservation watchin' 
'em ghost-dance, an' am headin' now for Collins to tell 
the old man the news. Some fun goin' to be pulled 
off presently." 
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"You mean the Sioux are goin' on rampage ag'in?'' 

" Sure thing, unless I miss my guess, an' I reckon I 
ought to know Injuns by this time. It'll either come 
this fall or next spring. I figure they'll never hold 
in over winter. Some o' the young bucks are out o' 
bounds now, an' the rest of 'em are war-dancin' 'bout 
every night. OP Sittin' Bull has got the game in his 
hands, an' you know that ol' devil, I reckon." 

Shelby nodded, sensing the situation. 

"I have reason to. Any troops up there?" 

"No; the Injun agent don't believe there's goin' 
to be any trouble; says it's just a few young bucks 
who are raisin' hell. He don't know what is goin' 
on. But I been among 'em, an' the whole outfit is 
blood-mad. I seen two of their ghost-dances myself 
back in the hills, an' I tell you they mean business. 
You livin' here now?" 

"No, out on the Cottonwood." 

"What — north? Say, old man, that ain't goin' 
to be no healthy place fer a white, if those devils break 
loose; they'll make that coimtry sure Got much of 
an outfit?" 

"A bunch of cattle, an' two herders." 

" Not enough to put up a fight. Well, if I was you 
Tom, I'd run those cows over into the Bad Lands an' 
lie out there awhile. We'll get the Injuns, of course; 
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but there is bound to be some killin' first, unless I'm 
crazy. Pve got to go in and get something to eat." 

He started to turn away, but Shelby halted him with' 
a question. 

"How long you been in the army, Pete?" 

"Twenty-two years." 

"And with the Sixth Cavalry?" 

" Fifteen." 

"Did you ever know a sergeant named Calkins?" 

"Jeff Calkins; he was my first 'top' after I joined; 
he left the service 'bout ten years ago. There was a 
shootin' scrape, or somethin' down at Harker. Sorter 
ugly story, though I've forgotten just what it was all 
about now. Calkins got out o' that all right, but when 
his enlistment was up, he quit; he didn't get on good 
with the men. Do you know whatever become of 
the oV duffer?" 

"He was buried here yesterday — killed himself; left 
a daughter 'bout nineteen " 

" The hell he did ! Jeff Calkins never was married ; 
not before he left the army anyhow. I know because 
I bunked with him nearly two years, an' he told me 
a lot about himself. He wasn't no lady's man at all. 
Say, what the devil is goin' on here?" 

"There's been a wedding." Shelby started to ex- 
plain, but the outflowing throng cut his opening sen- 
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tence in two, and the startled soldier, stepping back 
to get out of the way, was instantly swept aside, while 
the gang poured forth between, separating the two com- 
pletely. The bridegroom found himself once more the 
center of fervent congratulations, and only escaped 
by pushing a passage down the steps to where his out- 
fit waited for departure. Some moments later, she 
joined him, acccMnpanied by her bodyguard, wearing a 
long duster which almost reached the ground, and a 
close-fitting cap pulled down over her smooth hair. 
The jaunty hat, carefully wrapped from injury, was 
in one hand, the other holding a bouquet of wild flow- 
ers with which she had been presented. He silently 
helped her into the seat of the buckboard, joining her 
grimly, and gathering up the reins in his fingers. 

" Now then," he called, " a couple of you untie those 
brutes, and jump. They're bad starters." 



CHAPTER IX 

ON THE WAY HOME 

THE broncos amply justified his prediction, and 
the party went tearing down the main street, pur- 
sued by yells of enjo3niient, and cat-howls of derision, 
Shelby struggling with the reins in an endeavor to 
keep the maddened brutes off the sidewalks, the buck- 
skin with ears laid viciously back, and heels in the 
air, while the Kid nonchalantly poised on his bucker, 
and ostentatiously smoking a cigarette, followed, his 
mount jumping stiff-legged from one side of the road 
to the other, as the rider plied his buckskin quirt, and 
held down his head with practiced hand. It was some 
spectacle, tearing away through a cloud of dust, and 
vanishing while still on a dead run around a curve in 
the valley. 

However, the steep ascent of the bluff brought the 
plimging animals to their senses, and, by the time they 
had surmounted the ridge, and struck the prairie trail 
leading across the upland, they were willing enough 
to slow down to the swift trot they were accustomed 
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to take on long journeys. Shelby loosened his grasp 
on the leather, and rested back in the seat, venturing 
a side glance at his companion. She was still gripping 
the iron rail for safety, but evidently felt no fear. 

"Mean devil, that bronco," said Shelby, feeling the 
necessity of speech, and flecking his whip lash at the 
buckskin, whose evil eye was peering maliciously back- 
ward, " worst horse I ever owned." 

"Do you ever ride him?" 

"Well, yes, I have, a few times, but it's no joy ride. 
Turned plum over on me twice, an' once he nipped 
my leg so I couldn't walk for a week. He's a natural 
cannibal, I reckon." His lips parted into a grim smile 
and he made a gesture over his shoulder. "The Kid 
back there seems to be some bronco buster, and I'll 
let him try his luck when we get out to the ranch. I 
got some outlaws there." 

She turned her head, and glanced behind through 
the cloud of dust. 

"Who is he? one of your men?" 

"Well, I just hired him down at Ponca. Seems to 
be a mighty good rider. His name is Macklin, but 
everybody calls him * Kid.' " 

"He — he sung at the funeral, didn't he?" 

" He did ; that is, if you could call it singing. He 
is nutty on his vocal organs, and tried to cast gloom 
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on the wedding ceremonies in the same way. I 
wouldn't stand for that though — the preacher was 
bad enough." 

" If — if it hadn't been at the funeral," she hesitated, 
"I would have thought he was aw/ully funny. Do 
you suppose he will sing out on the ranch?" 

"Not within five miles of the house; that's part 
of the contract, and I'm kinder sorry I didn't make it 
ten. If you ever wanter hear that bird sing, you'll 
have to go down the creek aways, an' take it private- 
like. His idea of music an' mine don't exactly coin- 
cide. Hear that? He's whistlin' now; not quite as 
bad as his voice, but I don't believe the fellow knows 
one time from another." 

She laughed. 

"I'll hardly experiment, I think. Somehow I don't 
just like him." 

"Oh, he's harmless enough." 

"Perhaps so, but I have that feeling about him, just 
the same." 

Shelby made no answer, and they rode on in silence 
through the circling dust. He felt awkward and em- 
barrassed, imable to think of anything to say to keep 
up conversation, and intensely conscious of the peculiar 
situation in which they found themselves. The dull 
brown prairie stretched away monotonously on every 
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side, and they could trace the long straight course of 
the trail they were following for miles ahead. The 
broncos traveled at a tireless trot, with heads lowered, 
and flanks already beginning to steam, while from be- 
hind, steadily sounded the pounding hoofs of the Kid's 
horse, his figure barely discernible through the whirling 
dust. On no side was there any landmark to arrest 
the eye; only the wide-stretching, barren plain circling 
all about them to the horizon. There was not even 
signs of animal, or bird life ; it was a desolate expanse, 
peopled by loneliness. 

Shelby stared straight ahead over the ponies' backs, 
buried in thought, yet never unaware of the presence 
of his companion. Occasionally he stole a surreptitious 
glance aside at her, but her eyes were averted as though 
in avoidance, gazing out over the dull vista. It was 
not easy for either of them to talk; there was so little 
in common between them, and both alike were habitu- 
ated to the silent loneliness of the West. Yet to Shelby 
this quietness on her part, this half turning from him, 
seemed particularly ominous. He imagined the old 
sullen look had come back into her averted face, and 
he could see the drooping lines once more at the corners 
of her mouth. She was doubtless sorry already at her 
choice ; this drear expanse through which they rode was 
more than she expected to encounter — she was dread- 
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ing already an approach to the Cottonwood. He had 
been a fool to even dream that he could ever satisfy 
her in such surroundings. Well, it was not too late 
to turn back. He would talk with her, and learn the 
truth. 

But this was not so easily done ; he could not clearly 
outline in his own mind the things he desired to say. 
He drove steadily forward, endeavoring to formulate 
some pleasant opening sentence, his mind inevitably 
drifting back to that late conversation with Shaunessy, 
and the doubts it had awakened. Ought he to permit 
her to beccMne exposed to a possible Indian attack? 
Was it not plainly his duty to explain fully the exact 
situation? And then that other matter relative to Old 
Calkins? Surely it was her place to make that clear? 
They could not continue to go on thus blindlly, neither 
imderstanding the other. He straightened up, clearing 
his voice, and she glanced about disturbed frcMn revery 
by his action. 

"How dismal it all is,'' she said, as he failed to 
speak, "and yet the vejy silence and loneliness has a 
charm. Is it like this out on the Cottonwood?" 

"No, not exactly. It's lonely enough, but that is 
broken country, with something to rest the eyes on. I 
am afraid though you're goin' to be awfully sorry." 

" Really, I don't," honestly. " I don't mind being 
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alone at all. I've always been alone, so that won't 
hurt." 

" But this is different," he insisted stubbornly. " Be- 
sides, I heard something back there in Ponca that makes 
me think I had no business bringing you along at all." 

"What was that?" 

"Why, just before we come away I ran into an old 
friend o' mine in the army, named Shaunessy. You 
saw him, maybe?" 

"A soldier in uniform? Yes, I did. What brought 
him there?" 

"He'd been up in the Sioux Reservation, watchin' 
*em ghost-dance, and he says the bucks up there are 
goin' to raise Ned before long, an' there ain't no troops 
anywhere around sufficient to hold 'em. I heard a 
rumor of it myself awhile back, but didn*t take much 
stock in the yam ; thought maybe it was all talk. But 
this Pete Shaunessy he knows Indians, for he's been 
in the army over twenty years, an' they ain't goin' 
to fool him much. He says they are sure goin' to 
break away; that the young ones have jumped the 
Reservation already, an* the rest are ghost-dancin' 
'most every night. It's Ol' Sittin' Bull who is stirrin' 
'em up." 

"But surely they could never get down here?" 

"Not to Ponca — no; they wouldn't go in that 
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direction. But they'd be mighty liable to come raidin' 
down the Cottonwood. That's what Shaunessy said; 
he told me I'd better run my stock over into the Bad 
Lands, and lie out for awhile, till the soldiers got the 
devils rounded up again. I been thinkin' ever since 
I ought to tell you about it, so, if you thought best, 
we could turn around an' take you back to Ponca." 

"And then what would you do?" 

He gazed at her in surprise. 

" Me ? Why, go on o' course, an' take care o' the 
cattle. 'Tain't the first time I've seen Indians." 

"Then I am going with you," she said fimily. "I 
am not the least afraid. I wonder if you have an extra 
rifle out there?" 

"Sure,"' he said, grinning. "I sorter like that kind 
o' talk, little girl. Can you shoot?" 

"Some; I'll show you when we get out there. Any- 
way, please don't turn back on my account. I heard 
in Ponca that the Sioux were ghost-dancing, but I 
didn't think about their coming down the Cottonwood. 
Dad said they were getting ugly, but I don't know 
where he heard it." 

This unexpected mention of Calkins stirred Shelby 
to ask a further question. She was going on with him, 
that was evident, and the mystery between them must 
be cleared awav. 
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"What was your name?" he asked soberly. 

She glanced up into his face, surprised at the abrupt 
question. 

" My name ! Why, don't you know ? " 

"I never heard it; seems sorter odd maybe, but I 
never did." 

" It is Olga." 

"Olga— Olga what?" 

"Why, Shelby, I suppose." 

" No, I don't mean that. Of course, it's Shelby now, 
but what was it before today? 'Twasn't Calkins." 

The smile had deserted her lips, and her eyes were 
very serious. 

"Just what do you mean, please? Have you heard 
S(Mne thing?" 

"Well, yes. I have, an' I don't know just what 
to make of it; that's a fact. This here soldier Shau- 
nessy has been in the army a long while ; he was fifteen 
years in the Sixth Cavalry. Now I happened to learn, 
accidentally from McCarthy, that Old Calkins was once 
a sergeant in that outfit, so naturally I asked Shau- 
nessy if he ever knew him." 

"And did he?" 

" Sure ; they were bimkies once, an' he said Jeff Cal- 
kins never was married, an' didn't have no daughter." 

"Well, did I ever say I was his daughter?" 
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" No, o* course you didn't. I never asked, but every- 
body thought you must be. What was the old man 
to you, anyhow? I reckon I got a right to know." 

"You certainly have, but I cannot tell you very 
much. Frankly, I don't know. I could not explain 
even how I came into his care. That sounds strange, 
perhaps, but it is true. I wasn't much of a girl when 
he got me first, and I've scarcely been out of his sight 
since. I've asked him a thousand times, but he never 
would explain. Once he said, it would come out all 
right after awhile. It seemed to anger him for me 
to ask questions, so, at last, I stopped." 

"And he left no papers?" 

"Nothing referring in any way to me." 

"That's mighty queer. Did he ever tell you what 
your real name was?" 

"Oh, yes; there wasn't any secret about that — it 
was Carlyn." 

"Olga Carlyn" he repeated the words slowly. 
"Sorter Norwegian-Irish, aint it? That story 
sounds rather funny to me." 

You mean, you do not believe it is true?" 
Oh, no; I believe it all right, but I don't savvy 
just what the game was. Maybe you figured it out?" 

"No, I haven't; I have tried hard enough, but there 
was nothing to start with. My idea is he was hiding 
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me from someone ; trying to keep me from being found. 
I decided that was why he moved about from place 
to place, and always lived in such poverty and alone. 
I believe he had money, or could always get some when 
needed. Then he seemed to be afraid all the time and 
watching for something to happen. But nothing ever 
did- Maybe I ought to have told you this before." 

"I reckon you didn't have much chance. Anyhow 
I don't see where it makes any special diflFerence. Olga 
Carlyn sounds just as good to me as Olga Calkins. 
Only I suppose it ain't quite so pleasant for you not 
to know who you are. However, there's no need for 
us to worry 'bout that now. You sure want to go on 
to the Cottonwood?" 

" Yes." 

"Then that's settled." He paused thoughtfully. 
"And you don't have no recollection whatever of either 
your father or mother?" 

"Not of my mother; she may have died when I 
was a baby, but I can remember my father, although 
I never saw him very often. He was a tall man with 
iron-gray hair and mustache; once I saw him in uni- 
form." 

"An officer, likely." 

"I think so. I was at school then, and I am sure 
the lady principal called him colonel. I never lived 
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with him, but always at some school, first one and then 
another. I am almost sure I was in St. Louis when 
Calkins came for me, and took me away. I remember 
he was very rough with the principal before she con- 
sented to my going with him. That is actually every- 
thing I know about it; since then we've just moved 
around from place to place." 

They fell into silence, and rode on thus for hours, 
seldom speaking, each engrossed in their own thoughts. 
There was little change in the landscape, and no in- 
spiration for talking. Once, in response to some ques- 
tion, he described more in detail the home he was 
taking her to on the Cottonwood, and at another time 
the Kid rode up alongside the buckboard and ex- 
changed a few words. But even the Kid felt the at- 
mosphere uncongenial, and soon permitted his horse to 
fall back, and trot steadily along in the rear. Toward 
simdown they came into a more rolling country, with 
patches of green grass, and the trail wound in and out 
among shallow depressions, yielding greater variety of 
scenery. Just before dark they toiled up over a high 
ridge, and from the summit looked for some distance 
down the valley of the Cottonwood. Shelby pointed 
out the silvery shining of the stream, and the dark line 
of hills opposite marking the boundaries of the Sioux 
Reservation. The trail ran slantingly down the side 
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of the bluff, zigzagging here and there in seardi of 
easier passage, and it was necessary to descend slowly. 
Consequently it was an hour after dark when they 
finally drove up to a small cabin surrounded by trees, 
a hundred feet back from the stream, and the driver 
announced their arrival. 



CHAPTER X 

A BLOW OF TREACHERY 

IT WAS a desolate home-coming — the great stars 
overhead, the tinkle of distant water, the silence 
and blackness all about, and the dim outline of the 
cabin barely visible amid the surroimding trees. The 
girl held her breath with lips pressed tight, staring 
around into the vague shadows, and permitted Shelby 
to gently swing her between the wheels to the ground. 
Some way the strong grasp of his hands brought back 
to her a sense of courage. 

"Is — is there no one here?'* she asked, afraid to 
venture a step in the gloom. " It Is terribly dark." 

" rU remedy that in a minute," he said, pretending 
a cheerfulness he was far from feeling. "Hey there. 
Kid, stake out yer horse, and come here and hold these 
broncs imtil I light up inside. Don^t move, Olga; 
there is a steep bank just beyond. I'll only be gone a 
minute." 

"But where is your herder?" 

" Out with the cattle probably; he doesn't sleep here. 
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and had no idea when I would be back. Now hang on 
tight to these reins, Kid, and I'll help you presently. 
Would you rather go with me, Olga?" 

"Yes," she said, her voice trembling slightly in 
spite of every effort at control, "I would rather not 
be left out here." 

"All right; this is the path, don't be afraid. I won't 
let you stumble. Now one step up; that's it." 

He flimg open the unsecured door, and stepped into 
the dense blackness of the interior. She could see noth- 
ing, but heard him rummaging about, and finally 
caught the tiny gleam of a match. The next instant 
this had become the flame of an oil-lamp, and the 
whole interior of the room became revealed in the yel- 
low flicker. In spite of every attempt to steady her- 
self, her heart gave a sudden throb, and she clutched 
at the door for support. This was even worse than 
she had pictured. Yet Shelby evidently thought noth- 
ing of it, for he straightened up smiling, and beckoned 
to her to come in. 

"A bit tough looking, I suppose," he said with a 
hasty glance about. "Sorter surprise, this bringin' a 
wife back with me. Never reckoned on any such thing, 
or I'd a cleaned the shack up a bit. However, I'll 
straighten things around in a jiffy, as soon as I show 
the Kid the corral. Here's a chair to sit in," and he 
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dumped its load on the floor, "You ain't afraid to 
wait here, are you?" 

"Oh, no; I will be all right. You need not hurry." 
She made herself say these words calmly, looking 
him frankly in the face, yet as he went outside, clos- 
ing the door behind him, seemingly quite satisfied with 
her readiness to abide the situation, she bowed her head 
on the dirty table, and her body shook with sobs which 
could no longer be restrained. So this was what she 
had come to — this! She had kept herself up all day 
with dreams; and this was the realization. She lifted 
her face and looked about, the tears still misting in 
her eyes ; then she suddenly laughed, and stood up with 
cheeks glowing, and lips firmly set. It was a horrible 
mess, to be sure, yet the place itself was not so bad; 
she had lived in far worse; and once put in some de- 
gree of order and cleanliness it might prove fairly 
comfortable indeed. She surveyed the scene, as re- 
vealed by the yellow flame of the lamp, her heart beat- 
ing faster. This was to be her home. She had come 
here as mistress. It mattered not so much what it was 
now, but. what she should make of it. 

Her eyes took in everything — the bare, dirty floor; 
the pegs in the walls hung with a variety of men's 
wearing apparel, bits of harness and nondescript arti- 
cles she was unable to catalogue; the chairs littered 
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with odds and ends ; the table burdened by disarranged 
papers, and a few books; a small heating stove red 
from rust, and choked with ashes, much of which had 
sifted out on the floor; the two rifles and a shotgun 
hanging opposite, together with the variety of boots 
stacked up in one corner, with a narrow sleeping bunk 
beyond containing merely a nest of matted straw. It 
was all sordid, desolate, and the girl felt her heart sink 
once again, as she gazed about in utter despair. She 
dare not stop there and contemplate these things any 
longer; she must act. 

A door at the rear stood ajar, and, lamp in hand, 
she began exploration. It was a chamber, her bridal 
chamber, and as she looked at the rough bed, un- 
made, piled high with blankets, just as the last occu- 
pant had left it, the cracked mirror on the wall, the 
tin basin with dirty water still in it, the shoes and 
various garments scattered promiscuously here and 
there, she was unable to restrain an hysterical laugh. 
Suddenly the humor of it all gave her control of her- 
self, brought back her sanity. Well, what could she 
have expected? What right had she to anticipate 
anything different? He had brought her to the very 
best he had; he had made no apologies; he had left 
her to view things at their viery worst. Here then was 
the supreme test. Her slender form straightened with 
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new determination. There was yet another door, and 
she looked out through it into a small lean-to, the lamp 
held high over her head. This was evidently the 
kitchen, containing, as it did, a small cook-stove, a sort 
of roughly built closet, and sink, the latter stacked 
with unwashed dishes. An armful of split wood lay 
on the floor, and a half slab of bacon himg to a nail. 

Olga gave vent to another laugh, but this time there 
was no hint of hysteria in it. She had found herself. 
Dressed still in the long duster, she set down the lamp 
on a small table, and dropping upon her knees, swiftly 
kindled a fire in the stove. As the wood began to 
crackle cheerfully, she searched the closet for mate- 
rials, rejoicing to discover some dishes yet imused, to- 
gether with remnants of food sufficient for her pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly a greater variety from which to 
choose was stored in the buckboard without, but these 
would answer for tonight. There was sugar, condensed 
milk, a few knarly potatoes, a small sack of flour, and 
a half can of coffee. She dumped these out on the 
table, and began humming a tune, as she added the 
slab of bacon to these treasures. She was too busy by 
now to give another thought to the dirt and disorder 
about her. 

Shelby was kept outside considerably longer than he 
had anticipated. The buckskin, in spite of a sixty-mile 
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journey, retained viciousness enough to kick the lan- 
tern out of the Kid's hand and smash it into smither- 
eens, thus compelling the two to work in darkness. 
Macklin, imacquainted with the surroundings, was of 
little use, and most of the work had to be done by 
Shelby in person. He discovered a section of wire in 
the corral sagging, and this had to be straightened be- 
fore the team could be turned in, a disagreeable and 
slow job in the gloom; the half-breed had neglected to 
get out any feed, which necessitated several trips to a 
small shed at the foot of the bluff, while, to cap the 
climax, the Kid's beast suddenly evinced an obstinate 
determination not be incarcerated with his fellow-ani- 
mals, and had to be fairly forced through the corral 
gate, Macklin dragging profanely at him in front, and 
Shelby clubbing him from the rear. When it was all 
over with both men were sweating profusely, tired 
and angry, the Kid cursing everything from the crea- 
tion of the world. Shelby, suddenly remembering the 
girl left alone in the house all this time, lost the last 
grip on his temper. 

"Shut up!" he barked savagely. "Pve had just 
enough of that. What did you expect anyway — a 
reception committee an' a banquet? Come on in, now; 
we'll hustle up some grub. Here, you might as well 
tote a few of those things along with you." 
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Both men loaded up with packages from the buck- 
board, the Kid still swearing under his breath, but 
Shelby grimly silent. He was remembering what that 
interior looked like, and wondering how she was tak- 
ing such a home-coming. He could not but contrast 
the dirt and disorder to which he had brought her with 
the immaculate cleanliness of the shack where she lived 
in Ponca. The memory made him half afraid to go 
in and face her eyes. She would be indignant, angry; 
perhaps she would even burst forth in ccnnplaint. Well, 
he couldn't much blame her, but it was not a pleasant 
prospect. He lifted the latch hesitatingly, the bimdles 
on the other arm piled to his chin, and stepped across 
the threshold. Then he stopped suddenly, with his 
mouth wide open, the Kid pushing in behind him, even 
more heavily laden. She stood in the middle of the 
floor, the fragment of a broom in her hands, with 
cheeks flushed, and eyes smiling. 

" You boys can pile that stuff on the table," she an- 
nounced brightly. "Ive scraped those papers up in 
one corner, so there's plenty of room. Never mind 
about bringing the rest in now; supper's ready." 

Shelby put his bundles down without a word, his 
eyes quick to perceive the chairs cleared of their debris, 
the floor swept, the ashes back in the stove. He could 
hardly comprehend the miracle. 
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"What you been doing?" he asked breathlessly. 

"Oh, just cleaning up a bit. You are not a very 
neat housekeeper, Mister Tom Shelby. Wait until I 
get at it by daylight tCMnorrow — jrou'U not know 
your happy home. But come on, both of you; there 
is something to eat in the kitchen. I'm starving; ain't 
you?" 

She led the way gaily, leaving her broom in a cor- 
ner, and carrying the lamp. The bedroom had not 
been touched — she had found no time — and appeared 
forlom enough, but the lean-to kitchen had been trans- 
figured, and actually presented a homelike appearance. 
The dirty dishes were shoved out of sight, the floor 
swept, the fire in the stove blazed cheerfully, and the 
table was covered with the essentials of a truly appe- 
tizing meal. She set the lamp down in the center, 
fully rewarded by the expression on the faces of the 
two. 

"You boys wash up there in the sink," she com- 
manded; "use that piece of sacking for a towel; it 
was all I could find. Then we'll get busy." 

If Shelby was to live a thousand years he would 
never lose memory of that meal. The grateful warmth 
of the stove, the neatness of the table, the good fellow- 
ship with which she served, all coupled with the won- 
derful surprise, left upon him an impression never 
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afterwards to be blotted out. The lamp flung its glare 
into their faces, and whenever he ventured to glance 
up he seemed to encounter her eyes, and they were 
always smiling and happy. She talked about what she 
was going to do ; about what he had purchased in town ; 
about anything which came into her mind that she 
could manufacture conversation from. He told of their 
adventures outside, and made her laugh heartily over 
the struggle of getting the Kid's pony safely into the 
corral. The Kid himself said little, eating heartily 
but in silence, only occasionally lifting his eyes from 
the plate. This pretense at modesty did not seem like 
the Kid, and Shelby found himself observing the fel- 
low with scMne wonderment. His looks were not at 
all prepossessing, now that he saw him more plainly 
revealed in the lamplight, and he was some years older 
than he had supposed. The fellow had a hard, dissi- 
pated face, and his lips were thin, with a distinctly 
cruel twist to them. The stiff shock of hair, which 
had struck Shelby as rather funny at first, now ap- 
peared characteristically slovem, and he turned away 
from him with a feeling of distrust. He had intended 
putting the man in that bunk in the front room, but 
now decided the stable was good enough for his use. 

As soon as they were through he hunted up a second 
lantern. 
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" Take the rest of that stuff off the buckboard, Mack- 
lin," he said shortly, " and stow it away in the cellar- 
cave just to the right of the house. You*ll find the 
place easy enough. Til be out presently, an* we'll fix 
things up for the night.*' 

As the fellow disappeared Shelby's eyes encountered 
those of his wife across the table. 

"And what are you going to do?" she asked di- 
rectly. 

"Why, help you with these things, and then clean 
the shack up a bit; it is in worse shape than I real- 
ized." 

She shook her head positively. 

" Oh, no, mister man. This is my house, and I am 
going to take care of it — all alone. I have seen your 
style of housekeeping, and I prefer my own. You go 
on, and finish the work outside; when you come back 
it will look better in here." 

She paused doubtfully. 

"Does he sleep inside?" 

"Who— the Kid? You still dislike the fellow?" 

"More than ever. He was not even decent to- 
night." 

"I thought the same. No, my intention was to 
lodge him in that front-room bunk, but now he'll find 
other quarters. I'll take some blankets to the barn." 
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Shelby went out with them in his arms. Macklin 
was seemingly busy at the task assigned him, the lan- 
tern hung to the broken branch of a convenient tree, 
lighting his path. Without even speaking, the ranch- 
man passed by down the steep path leading toward 
the stream below. Possessing no other lantern, and 
thus obliged to feel his way rather blindly about in the 
dark, Shelby was some time in completing his task, 
and, when he finally emerged once more from the 
stable, the only gleam of light he could perceive above 
came through the log chinks of the cabin. He won- 
dered what had become of Macklin, yet gave the matter 
no special thought as he toiled slowly up the path, 
his rhind more deeply interested in the reception await- 
ing him within. 

He passed close enough to the buckboard to assure 
himself that his orders had been executed, and, believ- 
ing the fellow had probably reentered the house for 
some purpose, passed on directly to the front door. No 
one was in the main room, nor in the chamber behind. 
They remained exactly as he had left them. The 
silence startled him, and he advanced swiftly toward 
the kitchen, where the light still burned, visible 
through the open door. It also was deserted, the dirty 
dishes yet setting on the table untouched. Good God ! 
what was the meaning of this? What had occurred? 
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The outer door stood ajar, and he sprang anxiously for- 
ward, peering into the blackness. There was no sound, 
no movement; the blaze of light had blinded him, and 
he stepped outside so as to see better. He had taken 
but one step beyond the protection of the partially open 
door, when something struck hini, and he went stag- 
gering down, as though his skull was crushed by the 
savage blow. 



CHAPTER XI 

SHELBY HITS THE TRAIL 

IT WAS gray dawn when Shelby stirred cmce more, 
and, with eyes only partially open, stared in be- 
wilderment at the pale arch of sky. He lay exactly 
as he had fallen, across a little mound of earth, and 
it was some minutes before he could move his limbs, 
or comprehend even dimly what had occurred. Slowly 
memory came back, and he managed to lift one 
hand to his head, his numb fingers touching a ghastly 
scalp wound, the clotted blood matting his hair. He 
had been struck a desperate blow, and was doubtless 
left lying there in the belief that he was dead, yet ap- 
parently the skull was not crushed, and the night air 
had congealed the blood. He was stiff, sore, bruised, 
his mind scarcely yet workable, yet assuredly he re- 
mained alive. With a supreme effort he drew himself 
into a sitting posture, and stared rather blankly about 
at the objects revealed in the gray dawn. 

The sight as instantly restored his memory; below, 
shrouded in mist, lay the stream of the Cottonwood, 
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while behind was the rather steep face of the bluff, out- 
lined against the pale sky. The cabin door stood wide 
open, just as he left it, and within the lamp still burned 
on the table, in the midst of the dirtied dishes. She 
had not returned then; he had been lying there alone 
all night. The realization maddened him to effort, 
and, by grasping at the door for support he attained his 
feet, and stood there for a moment, swaying dizzily. 
Exactly what had occurred he could not determine; 
the whole affair seemed more like a dream than a 
reality. He had left her there apparently cheerful and 
happy, the laughter in her eyes a memory to linger 
with him; he had not been absent to exceed thirty 
minutes, and not so far away but what any cry would 
surely have reached his ears. Yet when he returned 
she had vanished utterly, leaving everything untouched. 
Whatever occurred must have been brought to pass 
almost immediately upon his departure, before she 
even began the work of cleaning up. But how could 
such a thing happen without any alarm? Why, the 
Kid was working within ten feet of the house, and 
must have heard the slightest sound of a struggle. The 
Kid! where was he anyway? What had become of 
the fellow all this time? He was nowhere in sight 
when Shelby retraced his steps up the path. Could it 
be that the Kid was the one guilty of this deed? If 
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so, what was his object? Not robbery surely, for the 
place had not been ransacked, or anything removed 
from his pockets. Yet surely this was not Indian 
work; it bore no resemblance to a savage raid. The 
questions were unanswerable; no mental effort gave 
him any clue, yet his strength was rapidly coming back, 
and with it a grim, determined anger, which urged him 
into action. 

First he went through the deserted house, room by 
room, seeking for the slightest sign of guidance, but 
finding none. Everything remained precisely as he 
remembered seeing it the night before. He blew out 
the light, took down one of the rifles from the wall, 
loaded it, and then, feeling his old strength returning, 
cautiously stepped out through the front door. The 
buckboard stood there, gaunt and stripped, except for 
the box between the rear wheels. He peered into this, 
and foimd it still half filled with bundles. Macklin 
had not completed his job, other evidence being fur- 
nished by the extinguished and overturned lantern on 
the ground just beyond. But there was no sign visible 
of any struggle. The morning light was sufficiently 
strong by this time to enable him to perceive every 
mark clearly. The rising mist gave him a plain view 
of the stable, and the stream beyond. Nothing moved, 
and there was no sound except the wind in the trees. 
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He went down the steep path swiftly, recklessly, 
his rifle flung forward in readiness, but encountered 
nothing. The stable was empty, the blankets he had 
spread on a mattress of hay had not been used; they 
lay exactly as he left them. Baffled before the m5rs- 
tery, still trembling from weakness, his face already 
haggard and drawn, he sank down on a feed box, with 
chin on his hands, and endeavored to think, to piece 
together each incident which could be made to bear on 
some possible solution. 

Surely she had not left of her own choice. That was 
imthinkable. She had appeared cheerful and con- 
tented, even actually interested in the new life; be- 
sides, if she possessed the slightest desire to escape, 
he had offered her every opportunity on the way out, 
and she had refused. Surely she would never have 
come way out there to make that disagreeable journey 
over again at night. Even if crazy enough for such 
an attempt, the effort would never be made upon foot, 
and all three ponies were in the corral; he had seen 
them while coming down. No, that theory might be 
dismissed at once, and secretly he was glad it was so 
easily disposed of— it had vaguely haunted him at 
first, causing him to dread the discovery that it might 
be true. 

Then what was true? Who could be guilty of such 
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an outrage? Indians? White outlaws? Joe Macklin? 
These three possibilities alone remained, but the first 
two seemed quite impossible. He was used to Indian 
foray, but this act bore no resemblance to the work 
of savages on the warpath. There had been no at- 
tempt to plunder, or destroy. The very fact that the 
ponies remained undisturbed convinced him that this 
was no deed of Indian raiders. That it might have 
been white outlaws was not quite so easily dismissed. 
There were desperate men hiding out yonder in the 
Bad Lands, but he never had known of their venturing 
to attack any settler, except occasionally to run off 
cattle on the range. In this case there was no apparent 
object — they had taken nothing, neither food nor 
stock. Then it must have been Macklin. 

But, if so, how could the deed have been accom- 
plished? and what purpose cpuld the man have? Why 
should he depart afoot? and was it possible for him 
to overcome the girl alone, and without alarm? To 
be sure, the fellow knew exactly where she was, and 
that he (Shelby) had gone down to the stable. He 
had time enough for the work, while his sudden dis- 
appearance was, at least, proof he must have had a 
hand in it. But why? to what end? Shelby straight- 
ened up, a new flash of intelligence in his eyes. Per- 
haps this all harked back to that early mystery in her 
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life. She had told him that Calkins had taken her 
from place to place, apparently always afraid that he 
was being followed. Was it possible that he had been 
hunted down at last; that he recognized the approach 
of the end, and had committed suicide on that account? 
And was this strange seizure of Olga part of the plot, 
either of revenge, or restitution? This explanation 
seemed more probable than any other; in a way it 
appeared to fit the case, although he possessed no more 
knowledge of what it all meant than he did before. 
Only, evidently all that had been desired was posses- 
sion of the girl, and that was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to even justify murder. He had been left 
for dead, in order that she might be borne away alive. 

If this theory was correct, then Joe Macklin was an 
agent, acting under orders, and paid for his work. He 
had come to Ponca on the trail of Calkins; his pres- 
ence had become known, and led directly to the suicide 
of the old man. Then, to better accomplish his pur- 
pose, the fellow had accompanied them to the ranch, 
satisfied that his task would be easier performed out 
on the lonely Cottonwood than in town. Perhaps he 
operated alone, perhaps not; if he had confederates 
it would be very easy for them to have reached the 
place in advance. 

No longer doubting but what this theory at least 
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approximated the truth, Shelby faced the facts frankly, 
and with no further hesitation. It was up to him to 
act promptly ; there was no one to whom he could turn 
for help. His eyes darkened, and his jaws set. All 
right then, he would certainly give the Kid a run for 
his money. There must be some trail left ; such a deed 
as this could never be accomplished without leaving 
some mark behind. Whether the Kid was alone, or 
assisted by others, the departure with the captive had 
been made in full assurance that the husband had been 
left behind dead. They would not expect pursuit, or 
even that the crime would be discovered for several 
days. In this confidence they would probably move 
slowly, and with no special effort at concealment. Any- 
how, whether they traveled on foot, or horseback, the 
party must surely leave some trace of passage, and 
Shelby, who had been the best trailer in his regiment, 
felt confident of being able to rim the outfit down. 

With this once settled in his mind, and his plan of 
pursuit outlined, Shelby threw off his depression, and 
became cool and resolute. He was both soldier and 
frontiersman, trained and disciplined to action ; he knew 
now what to do, and how best to do it. Burning with 
eagerness, his heart interest aroused as never before, 
he still controlled himself firmly, moving with delib- 
erate caution. First he searched over every foot of 
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ground within a quarter of a mile of the house, seeking 
to discover just how Macklin had operated, and, 
whether or not, he was alone. The result was only par- 
tially successful. The hard-packed earth revealed 
little of value. Down below the cabin on the sloping 
side of the hill, he found the mark of a hi^-heelcd 
boot such as the Kid wore, and, a foot or so beyond, 
the plain impression of a moccasin. A hundred yards to 
the north the imprints were again visible, making it 
clear to his mind that the fugitives were then making 
for the lower ford. The girl was evidently being car- 
ried, and two men must have been engaged on the 
job, one of them possibly an Indian. He passed 
straight on to the ford to verify this theory, and here 
the mud exhibited clearly the movements of both 
the fellows, while close at the water*s edge he came 
upon a narrow pink ribbon, which the girl had evidently 
hurriedly dropped in guidance. 

It was clearly manifest now the direction in which 
they had disappeared, but Shelby remained unsatisfied 
He could not believe that they would attempt to 
escape thus on foot with their burden. If Macklin had 
one assistant, it was highly probable there would be 
others also engaged in the affair. The opposite shore 
was deserted, and he crossed over, wading to his thighs 
in the swift water, with rifle flung forward, and eyes in- 
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tently searching the further bank. The trail was plain 
at this point; he could easily trace the steps of both 
men passing up a narrow gully into the first line of 
bluffs, and there, in a little open glade, he found where 
horses had been tethered and tramped the turf. They 
had evidently been held there for some time; had en- 
tered from the north down a slight coulee, and de- 
parted westward along a shelving bank. There were 
five animals, all mounted, to judge from the deep im- 
press of hoofs, and he followed their passage as far 
as the crest of the bluff. They were well beyond view, 
of course by this time, across that rough, broken coun- 
try, but he satisfied himself • that they were heading 
straight for the Bad Lands. 

Shelby knew now something of what he must con- 
tend with. This act of abduction, and attempted mur- 
der, was no sudden temptation assailing Macklin, but 
imdoubtcdly part of a well-organized plot. What- 
ever their object, five men were concerned in the out- 
rage, their intention probably the making of the girl 
a prisoner. The assault upon himself was therefore 
merely incidental ; he was in their way, and the surest 
method of covering up their crime was to slug him. 
Left lying there for dead, with small chance of the 
body being discovered for days, there was little proba- 
bility of any effective pursuit. By then the trail would 
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be obliterated, no clue to the perpetrators would be 
left, and they would be safely out of reach in some spot 
of their own choosing. In Shelby's judgment the girl 
was probably in no immediate danger. If the fellows 
had intended taking her life, she would never have 
thus been spared and carried away, apparently un- 
injured. Their purpose evidently required that she 
be kept alive, but helpless in their hands. No doubt 
she would receive harsh treatment, and would be made 
to suffer physically as well as mentally, for, if Macklin 
represented the others, the fellows would naturally 
prove brutal enough. Nevertheless her death was not 
to be feared at present, and he could act deliberately, 
and with caution. 

He was cool now ; grimly determined, but intent on 
preparing himself for a long and dangerous quest. He 
was to be one man pitted against five, and every instinct 
of long experience on the plains, warned him against 
being rash. He endeavored to neglect no precaution, 
make no mistake. Her life, as well as his own, de- 
pended upon his judgment. He recrossed the stream, 
built a fire in the stove, and, after washing the blood 
from his head, ate heartily; then packed a leather hav- 
ersack with food, and was ready. He took this time 
in which to plan out his course, and then went forward 
unhesitatingly, filling his pockets with rifle cartridges, 
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and flinging the haversack over his shoulder, before 
starting for the corral. He decided upon the buck- 
skin as being the better animal for his purpose — a 
vicious brute, harder to handle, but tireless, and able 
to exist where either of the others would starve. It 
required a good half-hour to rope and saddle the beast, 
but he had plenty of time. Once on the trail he could 
easily outride the party he was following, and he had 
no desire to approach them closely until well after 
dark. 

Once firm in the saddle, however, rifle under the 
flap, with haversack strapped on the opposite side, and 
blanket-roll behind, he gave the plunging, bucking de- 
mon between his legs little mercy. The man was in 
no mood for play of any sort, and set himself to con- 
quering the brute in the quickest possible way. It 
was a rough, hard struggle, but the human won, and, 
under the merciless sting of the quirt, the maddened, 
but subdued animal, nostrils distended, and eyes vicious 
as ever, yielded final obedience to the rein. He rode 
straight down stream, keeping behind a fringe of trees, 
and following a plainly defined cattle trail. Before 
leaving he felt it best to seek out the half-breed, assure 
himself that the fellow had no connection with the 
band he was pursuing, and leave a few orders. 

H^: found the man five miles away, where he had 
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camped beside a spring, the herd he was guarding 
spread out over a series of low hills. The conference 
was short, Shelby saying nothing of what had oc- 
curred, merely telling the other of the two horses left 
in the corral, and stating that he might be absent for 
some time. Then, after another, but briefer, struggle 
with the rebellious bronco, he disappeared down the 
stream, seeking a passage below across to the opposite 
shore. He made it at last, the discouraged pony clam- 
bering up the sharp steep of the bank, and through a 
winding depression to the high ridge beyond. 



CHAPTER XII 

AN HOUR BEHIND 

THERE was no marked trail leading out from 
here, but the instincts of a plainsman kept Shel- 
by's course directly to the northwest. So far as was 
possible he avoided the ridges, picking a way along 
whatever depressions led in the general direction chosen, 
yet beyond this simple precaution, he advanced swift- 
ly, assured of present safety, the buckskin steadily 
trotting. The soft turf muffled the sound of hoofs, 
and the desolate surrounding plains were silent. Oc- 
casionally, when obliged to top some slight elevation, 
the rider could look oflF over low, irregular hills stretch- 
ing about him in every direction, growing constantly 
more rugged, and rocky, as he advanced. The solid 
earth underfoot became barren, the scant herbage dried 
and brown, the water courses mere gullies of stone. 
Overhead the sky was a pale blue, as desolate in ap- 
p)carance as was the land beneath. 

Shelby paid small heed to any of these things; the 
surroundings were not new to him, nor depressing, and 
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his thoughts were busy. The bronco, now thoroughly 
tamed, and obedient to the slightest pressure of the 
rider's leg, kept a tireless gait, picking out unaided the 
easiest paths. From the general direction of the trail 
left by the raiders he had decided they were heading 
for a certain portion of the Bad Lands, and, if this 
theory was correct, he ought easily to cut across their 
tracks again late in the afternoon. He scarcely at- 
tempted to guide the horse, and hurried him not at all. 
There was plenty of time. Sitting upright in the deep 
saddle, with the straight back of the cavalrjrman, his 
eyes watchful, his lips grimly set, he rode steadily on 
hour after hour, thinking, planning, beginning now to 
realize the depth of his own interest in this eflFort at 
rescue. He had hardly comprehended before that this 
girl was really his wife — that her life had become his 
to guard. The aflPair between them had occurred so 
swiftly, so unexpectedly, he had not before awakened 
to its true meaning. But now it became very real, and 
he was positively surprised to learn the strength of hold 
she already had upon him. 

Wcttnen in other years had seemed to his mind 
rather as playthings than anything else; he had never 
taken them very seriously. But this one would not 
play; whatever she might secretly think of him, she 
was herself very much in earnest, and this fact had 
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impressed him strongly. She stood clearly out in his 
memory as a new type — one to respect, reverence ; he 
was already proud to possess her, eager to serve. He 
began, indeed, to suspect an even deeper feeling, a 
rather vague longing for her personally. His mind 
would linger over a thousand little womanly pecul- 
iarities which somehow had unconsciously impressed 
him — the soft glow in her eyes, the wistf ulness of her 
smile; the slight dimple in her chin; the pulsing of 
blood in her cheeks; the round firmness of the white 
neck; the peculiar gracefulness of her walk; the name- 
less attractiveness of poise, all came back now in odd 
fascination. He was not aware before that he had 
even noticed these things, but now their memory dom- 
inated him, caused his pulses to quicken. He had 
known little of women since boyhood, and never be- 
fore had he encountered on terms of intimacy this 
type of a woman. She had been a revelation to him 
even in his blindness, but now, under the spell of mem- 
ory, she had suddenly changed to an inspiration. His 
wife, Olga Carlyn, his wife ! He said the words over, 
as though he recalled a dream, the sound of the words 
causing the startled buckskin to cast back an evil eye 
at his unconscious rider. 

Yet it was actually true ; impossible as it seemed, it 
was nevertheless an incontrovertible fact. He had nev- 
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er spoken to her a single word of love; he had never 
even kissed her, and still, before both God and man, 
she was his wife. The strangeness of the situation be- 
wildered him. Why, he did not even know who she 
was ; what right she had to claim the family name under 
which he had married her ; what strange story of crime 
might shadow her history. It was all mystery, a 
mystery in which he was beccnning deeply involved. 
Calkins had evidently been hiding her from some fate, 
but whether of good or evil, could not yet be deter- 
mined. This present abduction, beyond question, had 
to do with that concealed past, perhaps with some hap- 
pening before she was even bom. She understood its 
purpose no clearer than he. Both, alike, must grope 
blindly forward in its final solution. Yet this must 
have been the cause of the act; no other explanation 
sufficed. These fellbws were not robbers; their raid 
was not intended for any such purpose; they had 
touched nothing, even the horses were left undisturbed 
in the corral, and the moment they gained possession of 
her they had hurriedly departed. It had all been carefully 
planned, with Macklin to choose the time, and then 
executed quietly. Their only mistake was in leaving 
him behind alive. But for that one error no one ever 
would have known what had occurred, or dreamed of 
her fate. And now, assured of safety, believing the 
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dead would tell no tales, that they had left behind no 
evidence of their crime, the outfit was riding carelessly 
across the lonely prairie, seeking somewhere a safe ren- 
dezvous. 

Shelby reined his horse to the left, and sought a 
water-hole he remembered, himself drinking first, and 
then standing by while the animal quenched its thirst. 
Leaving the buckskin there, with rein trailing on the 
ground, he climbed the steep side of a butte, and swept 
the distant horizon with a field glass. It was a wild, 
rough scene outspread before him, consisting of barren 
hills tumbling in irregular layers for mile after mile 
in jumbled confusion, like brown, choppy waves, 
broken here and there by outcropping rock, often assum- 
ing odd, fantastic shapes, and dominated occasionally 
by much higher ridges. It was a trackless waste, drear 
and deserted of all life. Not a thing that moved 
crossed his range of vision; and, at last, he snapped 
the field glasses back into their case, slipped down the 
steep face of the butte, and silently remounted. 

In moving forward he was more cautious now to 
keep well down behind the ridges, picking passage 
along narrow gullies, yet, with plainsman's instinct, 
holding fairly well to the same northwest course origi- 
nally chosen. The sun was some time past the meri- 
dian, and he felt convinced those he followed could not 
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be far from the trail he was endeavoring to locate. 
He came upon it in less than an hour, leading straight 
down a narrow valley, whose general course was di- 
rectly west. He dismounted, and studied the tracks 
with care. This was his party beyond a doubt — five 
horses, one with a split hoof. They were traveling 
slowly, bunched together in proof that they felt no 
fear of being followed, and, it was his judgment, they 
passed this point not more than three or four hours, 
previously. Shelby, well satisfied, swung back into the 
saddle, and followed, having no difficulty in keeping 
to the clearly defined trail. 

An hour later he found where the party had halted, 
made a fire among some rocks, and prepared food. He 
studied every sign with care, hoping for some message 
of guidance from her ; but there was none. Either she 
had been too carefully watched by her captors, or had 
given up in despair any thought of rescue. Doubtless 
she believed him dead also ; perhaps had even witnessed 
the blow struck, but if not would assuredly have been 
informed of what had happened. It would be an object 
to make her feel as helpless as possible, and it was 
plain to be seen the fugitives anticipated no immediate 
pursuit. The stamping of the ponies' hoofs indicated 
that the party had remained in that spot for some time, 
in no hurry to proceed. Shelby studied the footprints, 
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satisfying himself that four were Indian, and one white, 
unquestionably Macklin. With only five horses this 
meant that the girl rode with one of the men, prob- 
ably the Kid. He discovered where she probably was 
sitting during the meal, a torn piece of crumpled sack- 
ing bearing mute testimony that her hands had been 
bound, and released so that she might eat. The fellows 
were evidently unafraid of her any longer, and had not 
tied her up again when they resumed the journey. 
Close to the rock he found her footprints in some soft 
clay, the narrow arch and high heel, imprinted plainly. 
He stood looking at these for a long while, before he 
mounted once more, and rode on. 

It was nearly sundown when the trail he followed 
swerved to the right up a steep bank, where the ponies' 
hoofs slipped in their struggle to attain the top. Shel- 
by gave the buckskin his head, and the game little 
devil went scrambling up, until they came forth on a 
flat plain above. The trail led straight across to the 
mouth of a ravine running down into a wider valley, 
with a narrow stream in its center. It was already 
dusk down there, yet sufficient daylight remained to 
reveal green grass and scattered groves of trees ; Shelby 
dropped his rein, and climbed to a higher point of rock, 
lying concealed behind its summit, while he swept the 
scene below through the field glasses. He never had 
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been there before, yet he knew about where he was; 
this must be Dragoon Creek, and not far below would' 
be Wolves' Hole, of which he often had heard — a 
famous hiding place for cattle thieves and border out- 
laws. These fellows evidently were heading for there, 
but would they try to complete the journey? His hope 
centered on their camping somewhere until morning; if 
sufficiently assured of safety this would probably be 
their choice. Through the field glasses he studied the 
course of the stream, and the little patches of wood 
intently. At last he was rewarded — a faint spiral of 
blue smoke arose above some distant trees, the evidence 
of a camp-fire. He lay there motionless, silent, his 
eyes glued to the glass, planning his action, and waiting 
for the night. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A PLAN OF CONSPIRACY 

AS THE gloom slowly deepened Shelby was able 
to distinguish the flicker of that far-off fire, but 
the distance was too great to permit any knowledge 
of its surroundings. It was a mere pinprick of light 
peeping through the enveloping darkness, which now 
shrouded the valley beneath. The trail leading down 
was narrow, and rock-strewn, and he determined to 
try the passage while a faint glimmer of twilight yet 
lingered. Leading the buckskin, and moving with the 
utmost caution, he began the descent. Concealed as 
the path was by high rocks, and fallen trees, the danger 
of discovery was small, yet he sought to guard against 
the slightest noise, and attained the valley without even 
a dislodged stone creating alarm. Down there the 
darkness was already intense, and the silence like that 
of a grave. Above the stars glowed in a narrow ribbon 
of sky, but shed little light. 

The gloom did not greatly retard his movements, for, 
through the glasses, he had mapped out the salient fea- 
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tures, and so impressed them upon his memory, as to 
go forward now confidently. The camp-fire was lo- 
cated in the third grove of trees, and there were no 
signs of human presence between. However, he took 
no chance, but advanced quietly on foot, leading his 
horse, and using every precaution against discovery. 
He was stalking a dangerous gang, prepared to murder 
if necessary, and he was pitting himself alone against 
them. The only probability of success lay in the possi- 
bility of surprise; in their retaining confidence in safe- 
ty; their belief that they were not being followed. 
Whatever had caused this forcible abduction of Olga, 
the object was evidently of sufficient importance to 
make the commital of any crime possible; and Shelby 
did not underestimate his own danger, or fail to move 
with the utmost caution. 

In this manner he circled the two groves, keeping 
close in their shadow, and searching their depths 
anxiously for any sign of life. They were desolate and 
deserted, but, from the outer fringe of the second he 
could perceive plainly the dull glow of the fire a hun- 
dred yards ahead. It was no longer a flame, but a 
mere glimmer of red ashes, casting no reflection about, 
al.though clearly visible. He fastened the bronco to a 
limb, within the circle of trees, and crouched forward 
alone, Winchester in hand, choosing his passage be- 
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neath the bank of the stream, and advancing with 
every precaution, pausing every few steps, to peer 
over the protecting bank, and thus assure himself that 
all remained quiet. When almost exactly opposite 
the red glow of the coals, he lay still, endeavoring 
vainly to learn the situation, and becoming more and 
more puzzled. 

The camp appeared deserted as though the party 
which had halted there had already passed on. He 
could hear no sound, see no movement. The fire had 
died down into a mere glimmer of red ashes, barely 
perceptible amid the surrounding gloom. Shelby drew 
himself forward, creeping like a snake, convinced that 
he was alone, yet no less alert and watchful. His prog- 
ress was up a shallow depression, and he had attained 
the deeper shade of the trees, when, suddenly, a voice, 
apparently speaking not two yards distant, gave utter- 
ance to an oath of disgust. 

"Hell!'* the voice said roughly, "there is no use 
waitin' for that guy any longer; no tellin' where he is 
at by now/* 

Shelby dropped flat on his face almost ceasing to 
breathe. The unseen party addressed stretched himself 
lazily, as evidenced by the rustle of leaves. 

"I reckon ye* re right. Hank,** he admitted slowly, 
his speech heavy and coarse. "No tenderfoot ain*t 
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goin' ter make that trail at night. Mor^n likely he's 
aimin' ter com' through the other way." 

" What'll we do then — ride on?" 

"After a bit; it's early yet, an' maybe it'll do no 
harm to lie quiet awhile. But we kin light up, an* 
be comfortable." 

He struck a match, hollowing the flame in his hands, 
revealing the bearded face of a man of fifty, shadowed 
beneath a soft hat brim. Beyond him appeared the ob- 
scure outline of the other, a mere smudge. The latter 
thrust out a hand for the blazing match, but the smoke 
from his pipe concealed his features. A moment the 
two puffed away contentedly, Shelby not venturing to 
move a muscle. 

"Say, Hanley, I've allers played my hand the best 
I knew how, but I do like ter know what the game is 
I'm play in' at. What do yer know, anyhow?" 

The other chuckled in his beard, rustling his feet in 
the leaves. 

"Easier ter ask about, than explain, Hank," he 
answered slowly, " specially as there is things I don't 
just cotton to myself. Mostly I pulled the facts out 
of that kid Macklin when he was drunk 'cause he 
wanted me to help him. But it seems he's only hired 
fer the job; it's that guy we're waitin' for who has got 
the real dope, and likewise the long-green." 
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"OiurchiU's his name, ain't it?" 

"That's the duffer; some big feller down East; Vir- 
ginia, as I imderstand — Judge Cornelius Churchill ; the 
whole story goes a hell of a long ways back." 

He leaned his head against the tree trunk behind him, 
puffing away at the cigarette between his bearded lips, 
the dull glow barely touching his face. The younger 
man leaned forward waiting. 

"Well," he said impatiently, "that ain't all of it; 
what started the rumpus? What's the idea of stealin' 
the girl? An' just whar do you an' me come in? " 

"Well, as I figure it, we've got to make our own 
medicine. You know Joe Macklin?" 

"Sure; reckless as hell, but no head." 

"That's it; a damned liar, an' treacherous as an 
Indian. If we get the big money we've got to out- 
guess him. Now here's how things stand. Hank. You 
saw that outfit go along just afore dark — Macklin an' 
the four reds?" 

"Sure; they had a woman with 'em?" 

"That's the ticket, an' they was bound for Wolves' 
Hole. I thought maybe they'd camp down here, but 
they didn't — just kept movin'. Well, that's one thing 
you an' I laid out here for, to get a line on Macklin. 
The other thing is that this yere Cornelius Churchill is 
about due also, an' is most likely to blow in along this 
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same trail. It is my notion to have a word private-like 
with that gent before Joe gets to him — see?** 

"Can't say that I do, Hanley, exactly. What's it 
all about — the girl?" 

"Mostly, I reckon, an' a hell of a slice of money 
down East. This is how the Kid blew it to me. It 
seems an araiy officer named Carlyn 'bout the time 
the Civil War closed, ran away with a Rose Churchill 
down in Virginia, and married her. All he cared for 
was the girl, an' he never even knew she was rich, only 
"that her family objected to him, an' that they'd have 
to skip out. I reckon, maybe, she didn't know it her- 
self at the time, nor the rest o' the Churchill fam- 
ily, for they didn't make no great effort to find her 
for some while. Then, when they opened a will, they 
discovered that most all the Churchill fortune had 
been left to this Rose, and they naturally becom' 
mighty interested. Cornelius, as I understand, was 
the brother of Rose's father, an' the property was put 
in his hands as trustee on behalf of the girl. Maybe 
he was a straight enough guy generally speaking, but 
he had expected to get most of this dough after the 
girl skipped out, an' was consequently almighty hot. 
Naturally he wanted to keep the stuff, an' he didn't 
make no great effort to locate the heiress. By the time 
he did learn who she had married. Rose died, leaving 
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a daughter. By the terms of the will if she died child- 
less the entire estate reverted to Cornelius, and he 
wasn't the sort o' guy to lose that kind o' bet J 

"An* this soldier never suspected nothing? 

" Not a thing. He was a colonel by this time, out at 
some frontier post, and left his baby to the care of 
some relatives in the East. There wasn't no fuss made, 
an' so Churchill sorter let affairs slide along. He 
had the use of the money, an' begun to think there 
never would be no trouble. Of course he kept a line 
on the husband, but lost trace of the kid entirely." 

" Yer mean the colonel never even know'd he'd mar- 
ried a rich girl ? " 

" So it seems. I reckon she didn't even know it, bis 
wife. But after awhile some inkling of the truth must 
have reached him, for he went East, and began to make 
inquiries through a lawyer. When Churchill heard 
about this he got scared. I reckon he'd played hell 
with the trust funds by that time, an' with the hus- 
band on his trail got mighty desperate. Meanwhile the 
daughter was in some convent school, and not to be 
found. Carlyn struck a hot trail all right, but, before 
he could take any action, was shot and killed in a 
street fight with some roughs in Sheridan. Nobody 
knows for sure just how it happened, but it's my opin- 
ion Churchill got up the row just to get him out o' the 
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way. It all happened sudden, an' unexpected, the only 
fellow with the colonel at the time being an old ser- 
geant, named Calkins. Calkins was shot himself, but 
got away, and took care of Carlyn till he died, maybe 
an hour later. Enyhow he kept the fellows from get- 
ting hold o* eny papers, an' I reckon the colonel give 
him an idea of what was up." 

" What makes you think so? " 

"The way he acted jfterwards. Churchill had got 
Carlyn out of the way, but he couldn't locate the girl. 
He didn't suspect the sergeant at first, nor for a 
long time. He was a foxy guy, and stuck to the army 
for several years, never makin' a move, just payin' for 
the girl's schoolin', but never goin' near her. Then, 
when everybody had quit watchin' him, Calkins took 
his discharge papers, and skipped out, takin' the girl 
with him." 

"How could he do that?" 

"That's what I asked Macklin, an' he said they'd 
finally found out that durin' the time between when 
Carlyn was shot, an' when he died, he'd signed a paper 
makin' Calkins the ^rl's guardian, an' gave him the 
key to a deposit box in Kansas City, where all his pa- 
pers was. A lawyer named Weeks, at Sheridan did 
it for him. You see the colonel didn't have no near 
relatives, an' he an' Calkins had been soldiering to- 
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gether for years; he sorter trusted the sergeant to play 
square, an' by God ! he sure did ! " 

"The hell he did! Never made a peep for the 
money did he? An' just hid out all 'round the coun- 
try with the girl. I don't call that playin' very 
square." 

" Well, it was just the same — damned square, if you 
ask me. It was what Weeks advised him to do, after 
he went to Virginia, an' got a peep at a copy of the 
will on file. This girl had no legal rights till she 
was of age — see! Churchill knew this, an' he didn't 
do much o' anything else fer ten years, but try to get his 
hands on her. Old Calkins was smart enough to fool 
him. The colonel had money enough in that deposit 
box, so they could live on it quiet-like, an' the sergeant 
never wasted a cent. He just naturally lived for that 
girl, till about a month ago. He was smart enough 
not even to trust her; she never knew what they was 
hidin' from." 

Hank touched a match to another cigarette, im- 
pressed with the story. 

"Rum kind of a business, Fd say," he admitted at 
last, "but just where did this devil's imp of a Macklin 
fit in?" 

" I ain't got that all figured out yet," admitted Han- 
ley. " You know pretty near as much about him as I 
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do, Furst time I saw the feller he rode in yere along 
with Cassady's outfit, after that N. P. hold-up, an* he's 
been trainin' with Cassady more or less ever since. After 
I had this talk with him, when he was drunk, I put him 
to bed, an' picked up a letter, or two, what fell out 
of his pocket. I got some o' this stuff out o' them. 
One of them was written by Churchill, an' judgin' 
from the way it read, the Kid ain't really named 
Macklin at all — he's a Churchill himself, the old 
cuss' son." 

"Well, I'll be damned!" 

"You know the rest; how he stumbled onto Ol' 
Calkins down in Ponca, an' what happened. You can't 
make me believe the old fellow killed himself; he 
wasn't that kind. But, however, it happened, the girl 
was left helpless; then damned if she didn't marry 
that rancher over on the Cottonwood, an' spoil the 
whole game." 

Hank laughed coarsely. 

"Tough luck; but the Kid played his hand all 
right." 

"Sure he did, but he had to bean this fellow Shel- 
by. Except for that job it wasn't so bad, for it was 
easier to get her where he wanted her. I don't know 
how he'd have managed at Ponca, but there was just 
the three of 'em on the Cottonwood." 
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"And dead men don't talk." 

"Well they're safer than live ones enyhow. Then 
this Injun outbreak comin' right now makes the get- 
a-way plxim easy. He can hide her away back in the 
Hole as long as he damn pleases. Everything will be 
laid to the Sioux for awhile." 

"It's a sure break then?" 

"Sure; all the young bucks are already out. Mack- 
lin had four with him on this chase — took 'em on 
purpose, so if they was ever trailed they'd say it was 
an Injim job. Oh, he's covered up things all right. 

You got it straight now?" 

* 

Hank drew up his feet until his chin rested on his 
knees, the tip of the cigarette glowing. 

" I got it straight enough, so far as that goes, Han- 
ley, but I don't see what the hell we're goin' to get out 
of it." 

"You've got the same love for the Kid I have, ain't 
yer?" 

Hank grinned. 

" Just about, I reckon. I'd sure like to take a good 
swipe at the ornary cuss." 

"That's what I thought. Well he ain't goin' to do 
nothin' desperate to this young woman till he hears 
from the old man. This affair has been pulled off 
hurried like, an' all the Kid has got in his mind right 
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now is to hide her away somewhere, until old Churchill 
shows up, and decides what to do with her." 
What do you suppose he'll decide?" 
Well, my notion is that if Macklin is the old 
man's son, he'll try to force her into marryin' the boy. 
That would be the easy way, an' I believe that will 
likely be their scheme. My idea is to put a crimp 
in it." 

"How?" 

"By getting hold of her ourselves before the old 
man shows up, an' then doin' business with him. Ac- 
cordin' to his letter she stands for a. bunch o' coin, 
an' we could hold him up for a good share o' the 
stuff." 

" Yer sure her husband is dead?" 

"That's what the Injun said; you heard him; brained 
with an ax helve." 

"Then what's the matter with my marryin' her?" 

Hanley chuckled. 

"Not if she ever saw you first, Hank; but we might 
make a bluff at it, an' scare old Churchill that way. 
Enyhow onct we get the girl the money is a sure 
thing." 

"Where'll we take her?" 

"Back into Wolves' Hole; there's hidin' places there 
a plenty, an' with them Injuns raisin' hell up north, 
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it'll be safe enough, till the war's over enyhow. What 
do yer say?" 

"Hell, I don't care; there ain't nuthin' to lose. You 
got the Kid them Injuns, didn't you?" 

"Yes; he never told enybody what was up but me. 
All right, let's mosey along; there is no use stay in' 
here." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE TRAIL TO WOLVES* HOLE 

SHELBY lifted himself on one elbow, and ven- 
tured to breathe easily once more. The vague 
shadows of the two men had vanished, but their prog- 
ress through the underbrush could be plainly distin- 
guished. Feeling themselves absolutely alone in that 
wilderness neither made the slightest effort to pro- 
ceed silently. Their horses must have been hobbled at 
the edge of the grove, for the men lingered there for 
several moments, the soimd of voices drifting back 
through the night air, the words indistinguishable. 
Then they rode off at a walk, the soft impact of hoofs 
dying slowly away in the distance. Shelby sat up- 
right on the edge of the gully, straining his eyes 
through the darkness. 

A strange fortune had brought him the very informa- 
tion he most needed. He no longer blindly confronted 
a mystery, but was left face to face with a real danger. 
Yet this revelation had occurred so suddenly, so un- 
expectedly, as to leave him dazed and bewildered. Ly- 
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ing there, listening to those strange voices droning 
out their almost unbelievable tale, it was impossible 
for him to weave the story into one connected narra- 
tive ; but now, in the silence, he grasped its full import, 
and began to definitely plan some way to overcome 
this open villainy. Confronted no longer by impene- 
trable mystery, but armed with facts, he comprehended 
clearly his own situation. 

His whole thought centered instantly on the fate 
of the girl. What course would she choose under these 
circumstances, when the facts were finally revealed to 
her? Undoubtedly she believed him dead; her cap- 
tors would impress that fact upon her first of all, so 
as to make her realize her complete helplessness. Be- 
sides she cared nothing for him; had married him in- 
differently, merely to thus escape from a worse fate. 
He could not hope that loyalty to him, under such 
conditions, would greatly influence her decision. Some- 
how the thought hurt Shelby, and brought to him the 
knowledge that he did care. This surprised him exceed- 
ingly, yet he was frank and honest enough to confess 
the truth. He did care; he cared very much indeed, 
and this truth colored his thought and decision. 

He dare not follow those men at present; he could 
only wait where he was, and plan his course of action. 
There was no danger of his losing them, for he knew 
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where they were going, and, in a measure, at least, 
about who they were. Shelby had never been in that 
strange sink known as Wolves' Hole, but he had talked 
with a man who had. All that country knew something 
of the place, and its evil reputation; that it had been 
a secure hiding spot for desperadoes, white and red for 
the past twenty years, the rendezvous of cattle thieves, 
of outlaws of every grade and degree, an organized 
community of crime, so thoroughly protected that offi- 
cers of the law closed their eyes to its existence, aware 
that outside influence, as well as the desperate character 
of those seeking its shelter, rendered it for the time 
being immune. It was thus far accepted as part of 
the frontier, while civilization and law enforcement 
was not as yet sufficiently backed by public sentiment 
to stamp it out. Situated at the very western edge 
of the great Sioux Reservation the government had 
ignored its existence, while the lax authority of the 
territory had chosen to evade responsibility. 

Shelby reviewed all he had been told of the situa- 
tion. An immense hole in the Bad Lands, through 
which flowed a branch of the Cottonwood, a strange 
malformation of nature, so completely concealed as to 
be invisible until the surprised traveler stood on its 
very edge, and stared down into the gloomy depths 
below. The walls were precipitous, impassable except 
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on foot by daylight, and, at only two points could 
the sink be entered on horseback; from the west be- 
neath the protection of a cataract, where the stream 
plunged headlong over a high ledge of stone, and from 
the other extremity down a narrow ravine through a 
tunnel scooped out by some torrent in long past ages. 
There were several of these contributary ravines, mere 
cul'de-sacsy opening out from off the main valley, and, 
it was generally believed, these were used to pasture 
the stolen cattle in. The place was easily defended, 
and impossible to surprise, a natural stronghold, with 
rough, uninhabited country stretching in every direc- 
tion. Originally discovered by wandering trappers, 
who camped there out of the winter storms, it had 
later becratie the headquarters for an illicit Indian trade 
in liquor, and finally the rendezvous for criminals of 
all kinds, eager to get beyond the reach of the law. 
It was rumored that there was actually a town there, 
with women of a class, with a certain rude attempt at 
government by a few self-constituted authorities. 

Shelby visioned all this in his memory, questioning 
his chance of ever successfully invading such a spot 
without arousing suspicion. These two men — Han- 
ley and Hank — were evidently a part of the lawless 
gang, and it was plainly proven by their testimony 
that Macklin was taking his captive to this spot for 
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safe hiding. He and his Indian accessories had ridden 
on, anxious to reach this security with as little delay 
as possible. But would Shelby dare to follow? To 
be sure, except to the Kid, he was unknown, which 
might make him welcome. Yet the danger of detec- 
tion was great. He was widely acquainted cm the 
frontier, and he might confront someone who knew 
him, even there, at any moment. Then in a community 
like that it would require constant vigilance to avoid 
encountering Macklin, if the latter remained in camp. 
Yet, apparently, there was no other feasible way in 
which he could hope to serve Olga. He was hot on 
the trail ; he knew the purpose and plan of her abduc- 
tion; even if it was possible for him to return to 
Ponca and organize a raiding party, the time lost would 
be considerable, and the chance of success fully as 
problematical. It would require a hundred armed men 
to go in there openly, and such a force could not be 
raised in a brief time. Far more prospect of success 
rested on immediate individual action — on his own 
nerve, and swiftness. He weighed this, with no con- 
scious thought of himself, coldly and deliberately 
counting the chances, and decided to make the attempt 

alone. 

Here were the facts, standing out clear in his mind. 

He had married Olga Carlyn, partially in vague sym- 
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pathy for the girl, but more out of sudden anger in- 
spired by the taunts of others. In spite of this she had 
already won his interest and respect. He had no means 
of knowing what love was, but he did realize that he 
wanted her; that she had already become something 
definite in his life. He had married the girl blindly, 
not even knowing her name, supposing her to be Old 
Dad Calkins' daughter. And now it seemed that she 
had known but little more. He had doubted her story 
a bit at first, but now the proof was before him that she 
told the truth. She was the unconscious center of a 
battle for wealth, reaching back through two genera- 
tions. How much was involved Shelby did not know, 
nor care. He never gave it a second thought. The one 
fact which stood out distinctly to his mind was the im- 
mediate personal danger in which this involved her. 
A man named Churchill, prominent, rich, his whole for- 
time apparently hanging in the balance, after des- 
perately searching for her, at last had her completely 
in his power. If this Macklin was a Churchill also, 
then he would be her cousin, as deeply involved in this 
fortune-plot as was his father. How truly desperate 
they both were was clearly evidenced by this forcible 
abduction, his own supposed murder, and this taking 
refuge in Wolves' Hole from any possible pursuit. 
She was in the hands of no common criminals, and she 
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possessed no means of defense ; indeed she had no way 
of ascertaining why this outrage had occurred, except 
as they might choose to explain. Beyond doubt tfiey 
would lie, and deceive, in order to obtain their ends; 
and, if he would really serve her, he must get to her 
first, before the elder Churchill succeeded in obtain- 
ing control. Whatever the risk there was but one pas- 
sage open — the trail leading into Wolves' Hole. 

Convinced as to his duty, and urged to it by the per- 
sonal interest he felt in the girl, Shelby cast all hesi- 
tancy aside. He would make the attempt ; fortune had 
surely favored him thus far, and might again. He was 
forewarned now; he understood who he was jetted 
against ; he might even be able in some manner to play 
Hank and Hanley off against the two Churchills. He 
had an insight into both plans, and a clash between 
those two sets of villains might serve the very purpose 
he had in mind. He had grasped the character of the 
last two — ordinary western toughs, eager to get their 
hands into the spoils, but with no particular brains to 
guide them. Hanley had stumbled onto the facts dur- 
ing some drunken debauch, and, in watching Macklin, 
was now merely following the natural instincts of a 
criminal of low intelligence, hoping some crumbs might 
fall his way. Still he might use the man as a shield for 
his own purpose. Both Hanley and Hank were of 
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the brute variety, easily aroused to feelings of revenge ; 
they could be goaded into a fighting spirit. It was 
worth bearing in mind. 

These were but passing thoughts to be seriously reck- 
oned with later. Now he must act. He went back to 
where the buckskin waited, mounted the animal, quiet 
enough by this time, rode down to the edge of the. 
stream, and sat silently in the saddle while the beast 
drank. It was a dark, clear night, the stars over- 
head like lamps in the sky, the air cool and fresh. He 
turned the pony up the valley, making no effort to 
hurry the animal, desirous only at present of keeping 
well in the rear of the two horsemen ahead. He knew 
the course they would take, must take, up the valley 
of the Dragoon as far as the great bend, and then across 
the plateau until they reached the Cottonwood. He 
would simply follow cautiously until daylight, then 
search for the trail to make sure, and endeavor, from 
some elevation, to pick them up with his field glasses. 

The grass in the valley was thick, but not long. It 
presented no obstacle to travel, but the horse's hoofs 
made no noise. Finding the rider undemonstrative, 
the buckskin lowered bis head and moved forward 
steadily at a rapid walk, Shelby swaying in the saddle, 
half asleep, yet keenly awake to any unusual sound. 
Hour after hour passed, the valley narrowing as they 
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advanced, the hills on either hand growing darker and 
more sharply defined, and the ribbon of sky above 
constantly contracting. The man endeavored to think, 
but found it useless; there was little he could plan in 
advance — only continue on, and trust to f ortime. His 
mind leaped from point to point, yet settled upon noth- 
ing. He knew where he was in a vague way, recalling 
to memory the outlines of this country as traced upon 
the map, but by this time he was well beyond the range 
of his own cattle, or any region he had ever hunted 
over. All about stretched the desert of the Bad Lands; 
he could picture in his mind the scene presented from 
those bluffs, either of broken, rocky coimtry, or dismal 
desert, white with alkali. It was a land devoid even 
of animal or bird life, waterless and forlorn, avoided 
even by Indians except for concealment. In all those 
hours of darkness he heard no sound of life except the 
distant howl of a coyote. 

The first faint gray of dawn gave him glimpse of his 
surroundings, and, on a slight ridge of land, he finally 
drew up his tired mount, and gazed curiously about. 
There was little to be seen, except that ahead, still 
enveloped in the mists of the ni^t, the valley turned 
sharply to the left. Was this die great bend? He 
had no means of knowing, but dismounted, and, after 
a few moments' scrutiny of the groimd, decided that 
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he was still safely on the trail of those traveling ahead. 
There were two traces sufRciently defined to indicate 
the passage within a few hours of both Macklin's party, 
and the two others. Neither outfit had made any ef- 
fort at concealment, but Shelby, fearing the latter 
might have camped for breakfast, left his horse to crop 
on the short grass, while he advanced on foot. He 
was gone for an hour, skirting the edge of the bluff 
cautiously, and discovering the ravine up which the 
others had toiled to reach the plateau above. It was 
full daylight by this time, and his trained instinct 
told him much of the story. The trail leading up was 
obscure, but not difficult to follow when once dis- 
covered. It was beaten hard frcxn years of use, but 
here and there his quick eye detected evidence that 
Macklin's Indians had gone straight ahead in the dark, 
and were by this time far away, probably already 
over in the valley of the Cottonwood. But Hanley 
and his companion had not ventured the passage until 
dawn, the marks of their horses' hoofs so fresh as to 
convince their trailer they were scarcely beyond the 
soimd of his voice. He even found where they had 
dismounted, waiting for daylight, the ground littered 
with the ends of burnt cigarettes. 

Shelby loitered an hour before venturing to follow. 
There was no other way out, and so he munched at a 
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cold meal, and permitted the buckskin to browse along 
the bank of the stream, well concealed by a fringe of 
willows. Then, both horse and man refreshed, he went 
forward on foot, leading the animal, and began the 
upward climb. It was a winding passage, so rocky 
as to leave no message, and so crooked and overhung 
by scrub oaks that one could scarcely see ten feet in 
advance. In places it was not unlike a cave, and 
Shelby had no idea how far he had gone, when he 
suddenly emerged out from the gloom into the sun- 
light of the summit, with a clear view across the level 
plateau. 



CHAPTER XV 



"INDIAN joe" laud 



SHELBY stopped, holding the horse back below the 
summit, and gazed anxiously abouL It was a 
dismal, deserted scene, the white, barren plain stretch- 
ing to the north imbroken for miles imtil it reached a 
boimdary of low, barren hills. These swept closer to- 
ward the left, apparently following the valley of the 
Cottonwood, revealing their rocky outlines, often gro- 
tesquely shaped, and the dark ravines penetrating into 
the Bad Lands beyond. The soil left no trail, and, 
with the naked eye, Shelby was unable to distinguish 
a sign of life within the radius of vision. Everything 
had the appearance of death — the death of ages. He 
stood upright, and swept the circle with his field glasses. 
He was barely in time; for far off there to the left, 
scarcely discernible even then against the black, over- 
hanging ridges of rock, he made out two slowly mov- 
ing objects. They were not distinct, he could not have 
sworn what they were, but there was no doubt in his 
mind as to their identity. He studied them eagerly 
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until they disappeared down a coulee, and then care- 
fully marked the course, his point of guidance a hi^ 
pinnacle of rock standing out gaimt against the sky. 

He was an hour reaching this objective, but once 
there he found the trail plainly traced along the edge 
of the bank. It led in and out amid the intricacies 
of the hills, taking, of necessity, so winding a course 
as to give Shelby no view ahead, and soon confused 
him in point of direction. He could only move for- 
ward cautiously, fearful lest they might have halted 
for some purpose, and watchful of every trace of their 
passage, as other ravines were constantly uniting with 
this through which he was blindly feeling his way. He 
came to sand and lost all signs of the trail instantly, 
searching for it in vain for nearly an hour before con- 
fessing himself at fault. Then, leaving the horse be- 
low, he climbed the nearest hill for a view of his 
surroundings. 

The sun gave him the proper directions, but all 
about stretched the same dreary, bare ridges of rock, 
offering no guidance. To his right, however, these 
hills came to an end in another plateau, stretching 
away gray and somber into the distance. There was 
no life visible anywhere, and, although he waited for 
some time, sweeping his glasses back and forth, he 
gained no glimpse of the two he endeavored to fol- 
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low. They had vanished as though swallowed up by 
the earth. The sun was already in the west, and des- 
perately he determined to try the level. Even this, 
amid the intricacies of those branching passages be- 
tween the round hills, was difficult to achieve, yet 
he finally discovered an exit, and ventured to strike 
out toward the north, confident that the Cottonwood 
must surely lie somewhere in that direction. 

He came upon it so suddenly and unexpectedly as 
to almost daze his faculties. Almost without warning 
he stood at the very edge of a yawning hole, and 
stared in amazement down into those depths below. 
Again and again he had heard this scene described, 
yet had never before comprehended its reality. A 
huge cut straight down, fully a mile wide, cleft the 
plain in two, with no visible signs of its presence imtil 
one stood at the very crater's edge. At night he would 
have ridden off without the slightest warning of dan- 
ger. And below ! Feeling sick, dizzy, Shelby swimg 
himself ixom the saddle, crept cautiously to the edge, 
and looked down. He had no conception of the depth, 
for it already was hazy down there, as though 
he gazed through a blue fog, but how small those 
trees appeared, mere toy trees, and the silvery stream 
running through the center seemed scarcely a yard 
wide. A yard, why, if it was actually the Cottonwood, 
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it must be a hundred feet from bank to bank! God! 
what a hole I what a freak of nature I what a wildef- 
ness hiding place! 

He lay motionless, with eyes searching up and down 
the valley. To the right he could not deteraiine how far 
it extended, but to the left he could discern the silver 
shield of water where the Cottonwood came tumbling 
over a precipice. One of the two possible entrances 
was there; the other must be along some one of those 
numerous side ravines, whose black entrances he could 
dimly perceive. There were groves of trees down there, 
and strange, fantastic piles of rock, but no houses, 
no evidence of human beings. Once he was sure he 
saw a spiral of smoke, but it faded away before he 
could trace it to any source. There were black things 
that moved far up the gorge ; he could not quite make 
them out even with the field glasses, but suspected 
they might be cattle grazing. It was all so serene, 
so peaceful, the truth seemed impossible — that he was 
actually gazing down into a veritable hell on earth, 
a rendezvous of white thieves and Indian murderers, 
a border fortress for all the nameless deviltry of the 
frontier. 

And he must invade the Hole, alone, if he would 
be of service to this woman captive! By sheer reck- 
lessness he must pierce the thing to the heart. Yet 
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how? what would be his next step? His eyes searched 
the precipitous walls, as the question dinned itself into 
his brain. How was it to be done? Not even a moun- 
tain goat could find passage down those rocks even 
by daylight, and, in another hour, all would be dark- 
ness. On neither side, peering along the rim, could he 
discover any break in the stem front of rocks which 
promised an opportunity. And yet he could not re- 
main there; before night made the search impossible 
he must at least find water, and a place in which to 
camp. He stared down into those deepening mists 
below, already beginning to blot out the features of 
the valley. 

"God, what a hole," he breathed, "it is like look- 
ing straight into hell. The only way down must be 
somewhere to the left. Case told me they passed in 
under that waterfall." 

He got to his feet, and, with the pony trailing be- 
hind, moved backward away from the fedge of the 
chasm into the open plain. Suddenly, as his glance 
wandered searchingly toward the chain of rock hills, 
the man stopped, his heart pounding. What was that 
moving yonder, just emerging from out the mouth of 
that ravine, and becoming clearly outlined against the 
gray alkali? He knew almost instantly — the advance 
of a drove of cattle, debouching through the narrow 
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defile, and spreading out as they attained the wider 
open space. There must be a hundred head, and, even 
as he comprehended, horsemen appeared in their rear, 
spurring forward to turn them to the left down a shal- 
low gulch. 

There was no way he could escape observation; no 
possibility of hiding on that bare plain. He might 
fall flat on his face, but the pony would remain in 
full view; and, if this was a raiding party of cattle 
thieves, which undoubtedly it was, returning with spoil, 
they would never pass by a riderless horse without 
investigation. Shelb3r's brain worked like lightning. 
There were five riders; he could count them now; In- 
dians mostly, although one was surely white. There 
was nothing left him but audacity, and lies. He must 
take the chance, the one chance, mad, desperate, yet 
yielding a possibility of success. He swung the field 
glasses to his eyes — yes, one rider was white, a squat 
figure with a red beard, and another, the fellow at 
this end, appeared to be a Mexican. Then he laughed 
grimly; the vortex of his glass rested on the exposed 
flank of the nearest steer, and he saw the brand. By 
all the gods, they were his own cattle! The humor 
of it flashed in his eyes, but the jaw of the man set 
sternly. The damned thieves ! He strode forward, 
the pony trailing at his heels, and then the Mexican 
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saw him, throwing up one hand in a swift signal, and 
spurring his horse recklessly across the gray plain. 
They met half way, Shelby still afoot, the other sweep- 
ing up at full speed, his horse brought fairly to its 
haimches by the cruel pressure of a Spanish bit. 

The fellow was a handsome devil, but for the evil 
in his eyes, and a disfiguring scar down one cheek; 
swarthy, black-mustached, long locks showing beneath 
the high Mexican hat, with white teeth gleaming be- 
tween red lips. The eyes of the two met, and the 
rider's hand dropped instantly upon the exposed butt 
of a revolver. 

^'Buenos dias^ sefior," he said harshly, staring. 
"What is the meaning of — this?" 

Shelby smiled, coolly returning his glance. 

"The meaning of what, senor? " he questioned short- 

ly. 

"Your being here — alone! I have not seen you 
before. You are not of the Wolves' Den." 

"Oh, is that it, senor?" indifferently. "Then may- 
be you will tell me how I am to find a way into this 
den of wolves ? I have looked down yonder," he waved 
his hand. 

You seek it then?" 

Sure; otherwise why should I be here? You will 
guide me? 
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''Caramba! It depends," suspiciously, yet some- 
what disconcerted by the other's quiet manner. "I 
would know more first. You are lost?" 

"Completely, yet it is a story easily told. I was 
with a man named Hanley, an' a fellow called Hank." 

"Old Matt — I know him." 

"Good; then I have met a friend. We were there, 
back in those hills, when my girth broke — see, where 
I have fixed it. I fell behind, and they rode on. I 
thought to follow easily, but, you must know those 
hills, the trail was lost; perhaps I took a wrong turn, 
for suddenly I found myself on this plain." 

"And the others?" 

" Went on, never missing me until too late. If they 
came back, I have not seen them." 

The Mexican sat motionless, his eyes as suspicious as 
ever, but his fingers no longer gripped on the revolver. 
The last of the cattle had disappeared down the 
coulee, and the red-bearded white man was riding to- 
ward them across the alkali. Neither changed position 
until he came up, a lump of a fellow, with staring eyes, 
and complexion the color of parchment. 

"What the hell is all this, Juan?" he questioned 
roughly, "who is the fellow?" 

"He travel with Matt Hanley, an' get lost; so he 
say." 
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" Hanley, hey ! That's some recommendation. Who 
else was with your party?" 

"A man called Hank." 

"Slagin. Well, the story sounds straight so far; 
them two left here together; I happen to know that. 
Where'd they pick you up?" 

"At Gerlasche; I was to meet them there." 

" That's some hell o' a ride." 

"It was; look at my bronc; he's all in." 

"WTiafs your name?" 

Shelby looked him squarely in the eye. 

" Churchill." 

"What! Matt talked to me about that. Fellow 
named Macklin stalkin' a girl down Ponca way." 

"He's got her; so Hanley says, an' that's what I'm 
here for — see?" 

"But you ain't OP Churchill. The way I heard it 
he was sixty anyhow, an' a down-easter." 

"Virginia; he's my father." 

"Oh, hell, an' where you been?" 

"Soldierin' mostly." 

"I see," his eyes wandered. "Sounds kinder fishy, 
yoimg feller, but 1 ain't in no shape to tell. I reckon 
Matt Hanley kin straighten it out, an' if he is down 
thar, the best thing we kin do is to take yer 'long. If 
yer lyin' ye'll be damn sorry 'fore yer get out ag'in. I'll 
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tell ycr tbat to b^in with, but if yer game to ride 
alon^ we'll see yer get thar all right. Let's hit her 
up, Juan; them Injuns will need us 'fore long. Come 
on, stranger." 

He wheeled his horse and rode o£F on a sharp trot, 
and the Mexican followed. Neither man so much 
as glanced back toward Shelby, seemingly indiffer- 
ent as to what he chose to do. Yet he knew the cus- 
toms of the West, and that if he failed them now, 
no future falsehood would ever regain their confidence. 
He must live up to the story already told; must lie 
in the bed he had made, or inevitably pay the penalty. 
The fellows had accepted him at his own valuation; 
beyond that it was up to him. He swung into the 
saddle, and rode silently forward behind Juan. A hun- 
dred yards, and they dipped down into the coulee, 
which soon assumed the proportions of a ravine, whose 
rocky sides rose hi^cr and hi^er above them. It was 
a tortuous passage, torn out originally by some resist- 
less torrent, but now dry and verdureless, the thin 
layer of earth packed hard by thousands of passing 
hoofs. The cattle were still out of sight ahead, but 
they could hear the calls of the drivers. Shelby 
pressed his bronco up closer to the Mexican, who had 
lit a cigarette. 

"Is it far, Juan?" he asked. 
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''Nom de Dios! I heard you not. To the Hole 
you mean? Not far, but rough, sefior; yet there is no 
other way to get cattle in." 

"The man with you; who is he?" 

He emitted a cloud of blue smoke in the air, smiling 
pleasantly. 

"Sefior Laud." 

"Laud!" in imdisguised astonishment. "What 
Laud? Not Indian Joe'?" 

"5/, seftor; they call heem that," confidently. "He 
verra bad man. You know heem, what?" 

Shelby gripped himself tightly. 

"I've heard of him, that's all. He's a Sioux squaw- 
man, but I never knew what he looked like before." 

His pony, no longer urged, fell back, trailing at the 
rear of the others. Juan rode on, unconscious and in- 
different, blowing spirals of smoke into the air, and 
humming the strain of scwnc Spanish melody, but 
Shelby was staring beyond him at the red-bearded 
white man slouched down in his saddle. So that fel- 
low was "Indian Joe" Laud! As never before he 
realized to the full the danger into which he advanced. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SHELBY TRUSTS A WOMAN 

" T NDIAN JOE " LAUD ! When hadn't he heard 
A of him? For years certainly, ever since he had 
been in this north country, yet in appearance the fel- 
low was not at all what he previously had imagined 
that desperado to be. Shelby had met numerous west- 
cm " killers " before, but none were of this type. The 
fellow failed to possess the hard gray eye, the high 
cheek bones, the quiet assurance he had learned to as- 
sociate with border gunmen. Laud was gross, bearded, 
dirty, coarse-featured; to all appearances a mere bar- 
room tough, yet no man on the frontier had a worse 
record, or was more dreaded and despised. Why was 
he here stealing cattle on the very verge of Indian 
war? True, he was not a Sioux in blood, yet it was 
well known that he had been adopted into the tribe, and 
never failed to have a hand in their deviltry. Army 
officers claimed he possessed more influence over them 
for evil than any chief, and Shelby had heard him 
mentioned with Sitting Bull as leaders in the ghost- 
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dance. If true, then he must know how far to ven- 
ture, and just when to draw aside so as to save himself. 
That must be it — to him war meant only an oppor* 
tunity to plunder. The final result was clearly Indian 
defeat ; he would keep out, but in the meanwhile profit 
all he could. 

The trail led downward at a rather steep grade, 
in spite of continual curving. The sure-footed horses 
moved faster than the cattle, and before the outfit 
reached the level of the valley the three riders had 
closed in on the Indian drivers. Shelby knew them 
at once as young Sioux warriors, and was again able 
to distinguish plainly the brand on the flank of the 
steers bringing up the rear of the herd. They were 
unquestionably his own stock, and, in spite of his rage, 
he could not be entirely indifferent to the grim humor 
of the situation — he was being guided into Wolves' 
Hole by the very mien who had robbed him. 

Yet his thoughts did not dwell upon this so much 
just then, as on the mad chance he had assumed in 
this adventure. What could he accomplish? What 
hope was there that he would ever emerge again alive? 
He was going forward blindly, led by fate, with not 
even a plan of guidance. He must work alone, in the 
midst of enemies, desperate men to whom human life 
was valueless, and where any incautious word or 
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act would instantly expose him to discovery. In spite 
of the fact that he was believed dead, Macklin would 
recognize him at a glance, and the very claim that he 
was a friend of Hanky's exposed him to discovery. 
In some way he must avoid them both, and yet no plan 
presented itself to promise escape. He could only 
drift helplessly, becoming more despondent of success 
with every step of advance. 

It was already dusk when they attained the level 
of the valley, and the overshadowing bluffs rose high 
on either hand, leaving them plodding through the 
gloom. Yet even here they had not attained the full 
depression of the Hole, which required another sharp 
descent along the border of the stream, where a ledge 
of rock had evidently been blasted out. This passage 
abruptly ended in a wide, stone causeway, turning 
sharply to the left, and running beneath a waterfall, 
where the broad stream leaped over a ledge of high 
rock. It was a task to get the cattle through, yet once 
started, they plunged forward, following each other 
with fri^t, never pausing until they scattered out 
over the plain below. The herders rode hard to head 
them off, turning the leaders into the dark mouth of 
a small ravine, while Laud, satisfied as to their security, 
drew up his horse in front of a small log structure, 
so concealed at the edge of a straggly grove, that, in 
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the gloom, Shelby was not even aware of its existence 
until voices greeted them. 

"Back again, Joe! Where'd yer pick up that 
bunch?'* 

"Upon the Cottonwood; easy pickin'," and Laud 
flung one leg over his saddle in a posture of rest. 
"Where's Kelly? O Dan; bring me out a drink; 
sure, that's the stuff. Anything new ? " 

The tall, raw-boned frontiersman, who responded, 
puffed at his pipe, and out through the open door of 
the cabin there suddenly streamed a light revealing 
his features, and the indistinct outlines of others idling 
near by. 

"Well, not much, Joe," he answered drawlingly, 
"most o' the Injuns have struck out; ain't mor'n a 
dozen bucks left, I reckon. They tell me the3r're raisin' 
hell already over Ponca way; maybe yer heard about 
it?" 

Laud nodded, wiping his lips with the back of his 
hand. 

"The big outfit's gone west," he grunted. "That's 
whar the fightin's goin' ter be: but thar won't be no 
soldiers up fer a week yet. Whar's Matt Hanley?" 

"Oh, he an' Slagin cum' in 'bout five hours ago, I 
reckon, an' went on up to the cove." 

"Have eny thing with 'em?" 
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"Not thet I see — they didn't, did they, Jim? — 
just travelin' light." 

"Didn't say enything about another gazabo?" 

"Not that I know about. They acted like they was 
both plum tired out, and wanted ter go asleep. Just 
took a drink apiece, and mosied along." 

Laud let fall an oath. 

"All right then, but damned if I'll ride down to 
the cove tonight. We'll go up to your shack, Juan, 
and bunk down. Come on, both o' yer." 

Shelby rode away silently between the two, conscious 
that this brief conversation had in no way improved 
his position. To be sure, he had escaped an immediate 
meeting with Hanley, but the fact that the latter had 
entirely failed to mention his probable arrival, must 
have left an unpleasant suspicion in Laud's mind. 
The fellow said nothing, however, and apparently took 
no precautions, but Shelby was nevertheless fully 
aware that the other watched him cautiously, and 
would be quick to detect the slightest movement. They 
rode at a walk through a darkness so profound that 
he could not be sure they were even following a trail. 
There was no flash of lights anywhere, and, if there 
were cabins scattered about, they must be well con- 
cealed among the rocks, or hidden away in the woods. 
The sound of boisterous voices rang out occasionally. 
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but they bore off steadily toward the left away from 
the noise, and he noticed the Mexican had grasped the 
bridle of the buckskin, and was firmly guiding the 
animal. 

"Hell!" said Laud suddenly, "I forgot all about 
the Kid. Wanter see him, Churchill?" 

"Not specially ternight," Shelby admitted hastily, 
"mornin* will be soon enough." 

"All right then; 'tain't much farther enyhow. 
There's the high rock, Juan; the light'll show round 
the next turn." 

It did, shining out like a star, and they drove up 
in front of a log shack, an odd-shaped, rambling af- 
fair, built close in against a wall of rock. The door 
opened in response to the sound of the horses' hoofs, 
and a young woman appeared in the entrance, peering 
forth. 

"That you, Juan?" she asked in Spanish. 

"Si; there are three of us, Pancha," replied the 
Mexican, '^and we would eat quickly. Is the sefior 
here?" 

"Not since noon, Juan. He said little when he 
rode away, yet there has that occurred I would talk 
with you about." 

" 'Tis well, little one — after we eat there will be 
time." 
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Laud swung heavily down from hb horse, holding 
up his rein to Juan, who remained in the saddle. He 
moved like one whose limbs were stiflFened by being 
long in one position. 

"Holy Smoke! I can hardly walk," he muttered. 
"I will go along with you to the corral to teach my 
legs how to behave. And as for you, Qiurchill," his 
voice deepening on the word, "go on into the cabin, 
and wait there till we come." 

There was nothing for Shelby to do but obey. Sus- 
picion caused him to feel a thrill of apprehension from 
Indian Joe's curt manner, yet there was nothing in the 
words to resent, and his only chance of safety lay in 
an outward appearance of satisfaction. The girl drew 
aside, and he stepped forward into the room. An in- 
stant she lingered, as he glanced hastily about at the 
plainly furnished interior, then closed the door, and 
began busying herself in arranging the table. Shelby 
sat awkwardly down on a bench against the wall, and 
apparently she paid no further attention to his pres- 
ence. She was young, not over sixteen, he judged, 
with dark hair and eyes, decidedly pretty, and with a 
quick movement, like the flight of a bird. Twice she 
passed him on her journeys to the fireplace, without 
even glancing in his direction; then suddenly their 
eyes met, and she laughed outright. 
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" You verra dull, Americano. I not see a man like 
you before," she declared positively. "You not care 
talk with nie?" 

"Sure I do,'* and he straightened up. "I thought 
maybe you couldn't talk my language." 

" Oh, that eet ; you not speak Spanish, seftor? " 

"Well hardly. I kin make out in a way what any- 
body says, but when it comes to talking the lingo, Tm 
a bit rusty .^ 

"Where you leam? 

" When I was in the araiy, in Arizona.^ 

"I in Arizona once — Tucson; you there? good. 
You not soldier now?" 

"Oh, no; that was quite a while ago; that is why 
I have forgotten my Spanish. There aren't many of 
your people up here." 

She shook her head, resting back against the table, 
and gazing at him frankly with her dark eyes. 

"Juan and I all alone here," she confessed. "Eet 
is not nice — no; I like not these Americanos. You 
do not look like the seilor — vat vas ze funny name he 
call you?" 

"Churchill/* 

" Shirchil — bah ! I not say eet verra good. Maybe 
you hav' some other name I can say better? You tell 
me?" 
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"My given name you mean; that is Tom/' 

She lauded, shrugging her shoulders. 

"Tom! Oh, I know that; I call you Tom then. I 
am Pancha Villemonte. Which you rather say? " 

"Pancha, of course; and who is Juan?" 

" Juan Villemonte ; he is my brother — he. You not 
know heem then?" 

"No; we just met above. I had lost my way, and 
we ran into each other up there. He and Indian Joe 
were driving cattle, and brou^t me along with them." 

Her eyes opened wider, and her hands interlocked. 

" You not here before then? You never in Wolves' 
Hole till now?'' 

"No." 

"But why you come then? Why they say you ride 
with them? Madre de Dios! You know what zis 
place is?" 

"Yes, Pancha," he answered soberly, feeling her 
earnestness. " I know. I came to help a woman." 

"You tell them that? Indian Joe?" 

"Not just as I have you; I let them believe I was 
in on the game being played. In fact, I didn't have 
to say much of anything,, for as soon as I mentioned the 
name of Churchill, Laud seemed to understand. What 
I failed to make clear was that my object was to help 
her." 
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"Why you tell me this?" 

"Because you are a woman, I guess, and because I 
I think you are straight." 

She stared at him a moment in silence; then went 
over and stood with her back against the door. She 
was breathing hard, and her checks were red. 

" She come from a ranch on the Cottonwood? " 

" Yes." 

"Senor Macklin brought her?" 

"Yes." 

Her white teeth gleamed angrily between the red 
of her lips. 

"An* what this woman to you, sefior? Why you 
care what happen to her? " 

Shelby looked frankly into the girPs face, deter- 
mined to risk all, suddenly convinced that this young 
Mexican had an interest in his answer beyond any 
mere curiosity. 

" Because I am her husband," he said quietly. 

"You! her husband?" She almost screamed the 
words, advancing toward him fiercely. "You not 
lie to me ! They say to me you dead ! They tell me 
that; they tell her that." 

"Who told you?" 

"Macklin; the Indians — all tell eet. Running 
Horse, he keel you — like zis, see!" 
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"Yes, he struck me all right, Pancha; at least some- 
one did, also they left me there. But I was not dead." 

"An' what he want of her? What Senor Macklin 
want of her? You know that?" 

"I know a little, but perhaps not all. Up Dragoon 
Creek I heard two fellows talking about it; you know 
them likely — Matt Hanley and Hank Slagin?" 

She nodded. 

"Hanley had got Macklin dnmk and pump)cd him. 
It's some matter of a big fortime down East. It seems 
Macklin's real name may be Churchill, and if so his 
father is trustee for all this property, which really be- 
longs to the woman. She didn't know anything about 
it, but they wanted to get hold of her so she'd never 
turn up, and claim it. Macklin has got an idea he can 
marry her, and so cop all the coin." 

"He marry her?" 

"That is the way Hanley imderstood it.'* 

"Then your name not Churchill?" 

"No; it's Shelby." 

"And Seiior Macklin — his name Churchill?" 

"I reckon likely; I don't know." 

There was a soimd without, and she sprang instantly 
aside to the table, busying herself furiously. Laud 
and the Mexican entered, throwing their saddles down 
noisily into one comer, and, without paying the slight- 
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est attention to Shelby, prepared themeslves for the 
meal. To the rather curt invitation of the former the 
ranchman drew up the bench to the table, and joined 
them. Pancha asked her brother a few questions, but 
Indian Joe never uttered a word until he had eaten 
his fill. Once Shelby caught his eyes looking across 
at him, but except for that one glance, the fellow 
seemed oblivious of any other presence. Finally he 
pushed back his chair, pulled his feet around, to where 
the butt of a revolver was within easy reach of his 
hand, and his eyes glared straight into Shelby's face, 

"Had enough?'' 

"Plenty; Pancha is a good cook." 

"She is that. Thought I'd wait till after supper 
before we talked business. Now, Churchill, or what- 
ever your name is, maybe you'll tell me where you got 
that bronc with a Three Star brand on him?" 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE LOVE OF A WOMAN 

SHELBY, while cautiously watchful of Laud's ev- 
ery motion, was yet aware that the girl leaned sud- 
denly against the wall, her face white, her eyes staring 
toward him, and that Juan was leaning forward across 
the table, with gleaming teeth exposed. He was calm 
enough himself, however, for he had imagined this 
unpleasant discovery might be made, and was not en- 
tirely imprepared to meet it. 

"What brand?" he asked coolly. "You mean the 
Three Stars?" 

"That's exactly what I mean, pardner. I happen 
to know where that bronc com' from." 

"Then you know more than I do, Laud. I bought 
the pony from a livery man at Grerlaschc to ride out 
here on; some bucker, at that. Say, come to think 
about it, those cows you were driving in were Three 
Stars." 

"That is just what they were, most o' them. That's 
what struck me as damn funny. Those cattle com' 
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from up on the Cottonwood; they belonged to a feller 
named Shelby/' 

"You run 'em off?" 

"That's none o' your damn business. That's where 
they came from, an' Shelby's dead. But what I'm 
interested in is how the hell you got his horse." 

He dropped his gun down on the table, and stared 
across into Shelby's imperturbable face with hard, 
threatening eyes. 

" Now you look here, young fellow, you know who 
I am, I reckon. It's Indian Joe Laud talkin' to you. 
Maybe yer all right, an' maybe yer ain't; only I don't 
take no chances. Your story ain't sounded just ri^t 
to me from the start, but I'll give yer a chance to prove 
it. I ain't goin' ter plug you now; not if yer've got 
sense enough to behave yerself. Tomorror I'll see 
what Matt Hanley has to say, but till that time yer've 
goin' to be locked up. Goin' ter make any row over 
that program?" 

"Not the least." 

"All right then. Juan, you take the gent's gim; 
he's better off without it. That's right; now feel him 
over, an' see if he's got any other weapons. Better 
stand up, Churchill." 

The ranchman, comprehending the utter futility of 
any attempt at resistance, did as he was told, manag- 
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ing to retain the same cool smile on his lips. The mur- 
derous eyes of the squaw-man never once deserted his 
face, and Shelby realized that the slightest symptom 
of treachery would prove his undoing. Laud was in 
no mood to be argued with. 

" Nice of you to wait until after Fd eaten," he said 
easily. "It will give me a comfortable ni^fs rest." 

"Glad you take it that way. That's your Winches- 
ter over in the comer, I reckon? Cleaned him up, have 
you, Juan? Now how about that room yonder? empty, 
ain't it?" 

"jS/, seiior," it was Pancha who answered, opening 
the door. 

Laud took a step forward, and glanced into the 
apartment. The swift scrutiny apparently satisfied 
him, for he turned to the prisoner, his revolver still 
grasped in readiness for instant action. 

" Go on in," he commanded harshly. "An* tomorror 
we'll settle this case." 

Shelby walked past him without so much as a side 
glance, to all outward appearance quite at his ease. 
The girl had slipped silently to one side, while Juan 
remained in the middle of the room, his white teeth 
still gleaming. Laud closed the door, and the prisoner 
heard him secure it with a stout wooden bar. He stood 
there motionless, endeavoring to collect his thoughts, 
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the smile no longer on his lips, adjusting his eyes to 
the darkness. 

There was a window high up, but seemingly too 
small for the passage of his body, yet a slight gleam 
of starlight found egress through the opening, which 
was further barred by two stout wooden stakes. He 
stepped silently across and tested these, finding them 
solidly embedded in the logs. He felt his way cau- 
tiously about the room, which was of small dimensions, 
containing only a single stool, and a cot; the floor 
was puncheon, apparently laid directly on the earth, 
and the walls of log, heavily plastered with mud. Tlie 
place offered apparently no opportunity for escape, and 
Shelby sat down on the edge of the cot discouraged. 

He could distinguish the voices of the three without 
plainly enough to determine who was speaking, but 
their words were indistinguishable. Then the murmur 
finally ceased, and he thought one of the men had left 
the house, perhaps both, yet that was hardly likely. 
Someone remained certainly, for there was movement, 
and the sound of feet, mingled with the clink of dishes. 
Pancha was evidently clearing off the table. His 
thought centered on her. Had he made a mistake in 
thus suddenly confiding his true story to her ears? 
He had obeyed an impulse, inspired by the artless 
speech and manner of the girl, which now he almost 
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regretted. Yet, so far as he knew, she had said noth- 
ing to injure him, and had made no e£Fort to reveal his 
secret. Indeed her actions had rather expressed fear 
of Laud, and a certain sympathy for him; surely that 
was what he had read in the depths of her eyes. Yet 
how could this be accounted for? She must certainly 
be one with these others; brought up probably from 
childhood in the atmosphere of crime, and certainly 
loyal to her brother, if nothing else. What then could 
possibly influence her to show him the slightest con- 
sideration? 

He sat with head in his hands, endeavoring to solve 
the mystery, and, out from the dark, a possible ex- 
planation flashed into his mind — Macklin. Could any 
relation she might have with this fellow account for 
a desire to wish his escape alive? It might; the fact 
that he was already the husband of the woman Mack- 
lin planned to marry would quite naturally explain the 
entire situation under certain conditions. If that rascal 
had made love to her, and now deliberately planned 
to desert her for another, the Spanish blood would ac- 
count for all the rest. By Heaven! that must be it! 
He recalled the insistence of her questioning; the flash 
of her eyes, the threatening gleam of her white teeth. 
By God, that would be it! Unconsciously he had 
touched the secret spring, and unloosed the tiger. Jeal- 
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ousy was the weapon — a love turned to hate, the fury 
of a woman scorned. To get Olga out of her path 
forever, she would risk anything, dare anything. Here 
then, was his one and only chance. 

But could the girl serve him, even if she desired to 
to do so ? He realized the seriousness of his position ; 
his helplessness without some outside aid. He had 
been a blind fool to venture into this den alone; and 
even a blinder fool to claim friendship with Hanley. 
The morning would find him completely exposed, and 
he had little doubt what form vengeance would assume 
at the hands of these men. Mercy was plainly no 
part of their code, and there was no plea he could ad- 
vance which would have any weight with them. He 
was like a condemned man in his cell waiting helplessly 
for the certain hour of execution. Worse than that 
even; for his fate must inevitably seal also the fate 
of his wife. Her only chance of rescue lay in his ef- 
forts, and he was helpless. Shelby cursed his stupid- 
ity, pacing the floor from wall to wall, but it all ended 
with him upon his knees, with his face buried in his 
hands. There was not a thing he could do; yet he 
tried again and again desperately, testing the pimcheons 
of the floor, block by block, digging at the dried mud 
between the logs of the wall; endeavoring to gain some 
leverage upon the hinges of the door, and tu^ng once 
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again furiously at those wooden stakes protecting the 
narrow window. His fingers bled from the frantic 
effort to thus loosen something, to yield him an op- 
portunity to really exert his strength. These eflForts 
were utterly useless; there was not a spot of weakness 
to be discovered. If the place had been originally 
constructed as a prison, it could not have been more 
securely built. Mentally and physically exhausted, he 
flung himself upon the floor, and lay there, quivering 
from head to foot, with nerves completely shattered. 

The silence became ghastly; any sound would have 
been a relief. There was no CMie moving about even 
in that other rocMn, and the door between fitted too 
closely for him to perceive any gleam of light. He 
listened intently, holding his breath, but his head sank 
back once more in dejection. Why in Grod's name 
hadn't he fought it out like a man? Why had he ever 
permitted himself to be thus caught like a trapped rat? 
With gun in hand he was not afraid of Indian Joe 
Laud, or that grinning Mexican with him; and yet 
he had let them play with him, strip him of his 
weapons, and throw him into this hole. The frenzy 
of disgust he felt caused him to sit up and stare once 
more at the single star shining through the window. 
What was that? a shadow? Surely scxnething out 
yonder moved ! 
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Silently, cautiously he stepped on the stool, and 

looked out between the bars, his heart beating like a 

drum. Perhaps it was a bird, a wisp of cloud sweeping 

by, the flutter of some near-by shrubbery. At first he 

saw nothing, the blood seeming to stand still as he 

gazed — then the fingers of a hand grasped one of the 

wooden bars, and a face rose slowly just in front of 

his own. In the darkness he could not tell who this 

was, and leaned back so as not to be seen by the one 

peering in. A whisper revealed the identity of his 

visitor. 

*'Senor, come quietly to window; do not speak 
loud." 

"Pancha, you! You would talk with me then?" 

"I must know some things, seiior; I must be sure," 
she said fiercely. "You tell me tonight the truth, 
seiior; you not lie to me." 

"Not a single word," he assured her eagerly, his 
heart beginning to beat with new hope, his face ad- 
vanced until only the bars divided them. He could 
perceive now the outline of the girl's features, and 
touched the fingers clinging to the wooden stakes. " I 
trusted you." 

"Because I was a woman?" 

"Yes, and because I thought you could be trusted." 

"You are Seiior Shelby?" 
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"Yes." 

"And die, this woman, is your wife? " 

" Yes." 

" She is pretty woman, verra pretty; you not married 
long?" 

"No, only a few days; we had just come to the 
ranch when she was taken away." 

"But, senor, why she go away if she be just mar- 
ried like you say? Why she leave you, an* run oflF 
with Senor Macklin? She love heem better than you?" 

" Love him ! She did not run off. He stole her, he 
and four Indians, after leaving me for dead." 

"He not tell eet to me like that; he say she want to 
marry heem, an' not you. That he took her to save 
from you; that she would not let heem leave her. 
Then you fight, an' so get keeled." 

Shelby laughed softly. 

"So that was Macklin's story, was it? Well, it is 
not exactly true. I ain't saying she's in love with me, 
or nothin' like that, but she sure don't hanker none 
after that chap. I'll tell yer why he took her — cause 
she's got a bimch o' money comin' her way down East 
that Macklin would like to get his hands on." 

"He marry her?" 

"That's his game; no doubt, if it works. If not, 
he'll evolve some other. I don't think he gives a cuss 
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how it's done, so he gets it — he, and his precious 
father/' 

"Hees father?" 

"Sure; the old man is back of the whole scheme. 
Macklin's real name, I am told, is Churchill, and that 
was the name of Olga's mother." 

She stared at him, with lips parted. 

"Maybe I see it more clear now," she exclaimed. 
"He not love her then; he just want her money, bah! 
I care not how he get that, if he not get her. You 
take her away, Sefior Shelby, where he never see her 
again?" 

" Of course." 

"An' you keep her married to you?" 

" rU do the best I can. What do you mean, Pancha? 
Can you get us out of here?" 

*'Si sefior; I know the way that others do not. I 
get you out, but," passionately, "eet is not to save you. 
I belong here — see; with Juan, my brother. I am 
bom outlaw, yet she must go ! That I resolve. If she 
stay here I keel her. But 'tis easier way to have her 
married to you, an' safe." 

"You love Macklin?" 

'' Si^ seiior," proudly, "why not? He say he love 
me; yet she come. Madre de Dios! I hate her! She 
take my love! She! Eet shall not be. You swear. 
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scnor, that she go with you, an' never come back any- 
more?" 

"Yes, Pancha, I swear that. Once we are away 
she shall never come back," he answered soberly, im- 
pressed by the violence of her passion, "yet how is 
that to be done ? " 

She glanced apprehensively behind, still clinging 
tightly to her perch, lowering her voice again into its 
former cautions whisper. 

"Listen, seiior; I tell you. Eet is late now, for I 
wait before I come, an' think eet all out, so I know 
what to say. Indian Joe, he bad man, verra bad man, 
an' I much afraid. But now he sleep in there ; I creep 
past while he breathe, an' not wake heem. 'Tis be- 
cause he drank. Juan, my brother, go up to the cove 
to find Sefior Hanley, an' he not be back teel morning. 
Tonight eet must be done, an' so they will not know 
I helped. Is eet so?" 

"Yes; I understand; yer have opportunity tonight; 
but I must get away so no one shall suspect yer had 
any hand in it." 

" That is eet," eagerly. " Indian Joe, he keel me if 
he f oimd out ; maybe my brother, too. I see heem keel 
men, quick, like that. Then he laugh. So I think; he 
look in here, but not to search, so he not sure what 
might be. Perhaps there was a knif; imder the bed, 
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or dropped somewhere what you found — see? Maybe 
you had eet hid in your boot — how he know that?" 

"Yes, but I haven't, Pancha." 

" So I know ; but I breeng one — see," and she pressed 
the handle into his hand. "How he know how you 
get eet? Eet is strong, sharp, so you cut these bars, an' 
when morning come you are not here. Who knows 
how eet happen, seiior? I am also asleep, an' you are 
gone; 'tis the mercy of God." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CAVE IN THE BLUFF 

SHELBY caught his breath to her expressive ges- 
tures, his fingers gripping the knife. 

"I doubt if I can get through that hole," he said 
mournfully, " after the bars are cut. I'm pretty big." 

"But you must, seiior; there is no other way," she 
insisted impatiently. "The blade is strong, sharp; 
eet will dig out the log, but do not be long. See — 
there is a tree yonder; I will wait you there, an' show 
where you must go, so there be no trail. You come to 
me quick, but be still like death. Madre de Dios! 'tis 
the only way." 

She was gone before he could protest again, vanish- 
ing into the black night so swiftly and silently he 
could only stare out helplessly through the bars. Yet 
she had left hope and determination behind. What- 
ever her purpose in this rescue might be, she was in 
earnest in her efforts; he must trust the ^rl, and do 
his part. With teeth set he began the work, finding 
the steel blade eflFective against the tou^ hickory. 
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It was no light job at that, but he plied the knife des- 
perately, possessing some skill and unusual strength 
of wrist and fingers. The stakes gave way one after 
the other, but he was not satisfied until he enlarged 
the opening somewhat by removing all bark from the 
logs, and prying loose the box frame. This required 
all of half an hour to accomplish, yet left an ap- 
erture through which he believed he might force 
his body. At that he found no room to spare; but, 
by venturing it head first, screwing his shoulders 
through one at a time, and drawing in his breath 
tightly, he managed to scrape painfully out of the hole, 
clawing at the rough outside bark for purchase, and 
finally cwning down face first onto the solid earth. At 
that he made little noise, but his flesh smarted, and 
for a moment he rested where he fell, confused and 
panting for breath. The night was so black there in 
the shadow of the great hills, he could scarcely deter- 
mme directions, yet the girl had pointed toward the 
right, and, as soon as he could attain his feet, he ad- 
vanced cautiously that way, with hands held out be- 
fore him. The path was rocky and uneven, probably 
leaving little trace of his passage. She touched him 
before he was even aware of her near presence, and 
then she was but the dimmest outline, her face indis- 
tinguishable through the gloom. 
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"You startled me; I saw nothing of you." 

" Speak low, sefior," she whispered briefly. " Come 
with me this way." 

He permitted her to lead him forward over ground 
sloping upward, but before they had thus advanced 
fifty yards, Shelby stopped, determined to question her 
purpose. 

"Where are you taking me? To Olga?" 

"No, seftor; not now. I must leave you in safety 
first. Later I bring her to you. Why you ask? You 
not trust me?" 

"Yes, I trust you, Pancha; but isn't it better that 
I understand the plan? Then we can work together." 

She drew in a quick breath impatiently, her fingers 
clutching at his sleeve. 

*'DiosI this is not time to stand and talk, seiior," 
she burst forth, "yet listen, if not do otherwise. 
There is no time left toni^t in which to escape. I 
must be back in the house before Indian Joe wakes, or 
my brother returns. All I can hope to do is hide you 
where you not be foimd. Then we must plan what 
is best to do." 

"You know where she is?" 

"Si, seftor; I know; yet eet will not be easy to get 
her away. She is not left unwatched, and nothing 
can be done tonight. I must watch and wait. Eet 
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will only be safe when Sefior Macklin and my brother 
are both away." 

" You mean then that I am to hide out yonder some- 
where until you are ready?" he questioned. "Is that 
the scheme?" 

"There is no other thing possible. Even that may 
fail. Sefior, do not be a fool," she urged earnestly. 
"I know the danger of all this; you not realize even 
yet what eet means to be a prisoner in Wolves' Hole. 
These men keel; it is their only law. I risk my life 
to do this, and there is but one chance of success. 
Alone, unaided, you can never get out of here — never. 
Why, you ask? Because, sefior, every pass is imder 
guard; they are never left open." 

"Then how are we to go?" 

"Along a path known only to myself and one other, 
sefior. A young Indian foimd eet by accident and con- 
fided his secret to me ! He come, and went that way 
for a year, but no one else know. Once he took me 
half way to top; eet is rough, yet can be followed. 
Now you see I am right?" 

" I have no choice ; I owe you my life already." 

"Then do as I say, sefior. I will leave you where 
you can never be found. I have food here in this sack. 
You must wait there hidden until I come. Eet may be 
a day, two days, three days; that make no difference. 
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You have my pledge that I will bring her. I do not 
lie. Then you will do this, as I say?" 

"Yes, Pancha." 

" Gracias! eet will be at night when we come, and 
you will have to climb those rocks in the dark. 

"You will need stout hearts for that trip; but eet 
is better to risk than stay here an' die, seftor. Now 
I tell you — Indian Joe will believe you foimd that 
knife, and cut your way out alone; he will try to fol- 
low, an' he is like wolf on the trail. He will not be- 
lieve you can get away; my brother is great tracker, 
an' they think eet easy to run you down. Me fool 
them, seftor." 

"But how? they will surely see your footprints." 

"Mine!" she laughed softly. "Not to ever know 
them, seftor — see ; eet is man's boot I wear, and scarcely 
have stepped off solid rock. Now we go to the stream 
yonder, and then wade up through the water. There 
will be no trail. Let us not wait, senor.'* 

The man followed without a word, touching her 
with one hand in guidance. He was plainsman enough 
to understand, and she moved on through the darkness 
as though she knew every inch of the way. They were 
upon a crest of solid rock, worn smooth by the ages, 
and so advanced unchecked for a hundred feet, until 
the ridge suddenly terminated at the bank of a narrow 
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Stream. A single step, and both were standing in the 
water, and she had grasped his hand. 

"Eet is swift, but not deep," she said confidently. 
"I have waded cct many a time. We must hurry." 

He took the bag of provisions and swung it across 
one shoulder and together they began plowing their 
way through the downward rush of water. It was 
tiresome, but they plunged steadily forward, finding 
the bottom iimi. Shelby did not know how far they 
advanced, nor could he tell, in the darkness, the exact 
nature of their surroundings. His impression was that 
they were penetrating a narrow side ravine, between 
great overshadowing masses of outcropping stone, 
which intensified the gloom. Every step took them 
higher above the floor of the Hole, and, at times the 
stream became a veritable torrent, against which they 
scarcely could make progress. The girl kept close to 
the rocks on the right, and struggled forward bravely, 
never loosening her grasp on his hand. Meeting as 
he must the stronger sweep of the current, Shelby felt 
the strain, and was glad when she finally came to a 
halt. 

"Eet's here," she said, "a few steps more, and I 
leave you. The greatest danger is my not getting back 
in time." 

There was an opening in the solid rock of the wall, 
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a mere crevice, so concealed by tangled shrubbery as 
to be invisible even in daylight. How she had recog- 
nized the spot in that darkness was a mystery, throu^ 
the sense of feeling probably, for her hands instantly 
parted the interlaced branches, and ^e crept through 
them with Shelby, on his hands and knees, close be- 
hind. They emerged into a gulch, as thou^ some 
giant ax of the gods had cleaved the very face of the 
cliflF, a gulch dr}% scarcely four feet in width, rock 
walled on either side, and almost a tunnel because of 
stunted growth, where dwarf oaks had foimd some 
lodgment in cracks and crevices. The floor rose sharply, 
occasionally in steep incline. Pancha stopped, breath- 
ing heavily from the exertion of the climb. 

" You go on alone from here, senor,'* she instructed, 
the words panting between her lips. "There is noth- 
ing to do but follow the gulch. A himdred yards and 
there is an opening at the right, a small cave. You 
will feel eet with your hand. You need have no fear 
to enter, and no one can ever find you there. That is 
where you will wait until I come." 

Shelby tried in vain to distinguish her outlines; he 
could only be sure of her presence by the voice. 

" Do not use any fire," she went on wamingly, " or 
show yourself by daylight. They will seek you, and 
watch these cliffs. Eet may be several days before I 
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will dare act; you must be patient. When we come 
I will bring arms, but I didn't dare touch any tonight." 

"You will not tell me where my wife is being 
held?" 

"What good, seiior! You could aid her not at all. 
There is no great hami coming to her yet, Sacrista! 
why you worry about her? I bring her with me; did 
I not promise?" 

Shelby reached out blindly and found her hand. She 
did not seem to care, or make any effort to release his 
grasp. 

"Yes, I trust you Pancha," he said warmly, "and 
will do just what you say. But — but, don't you un- 
derstand? if I knew where she was I would feel better." 

She laughed almost scornfully. 

"Bah! what the difference, sefior? You not know 
if I told you. But 'tis not far away ; perhaps by day- 
light you might see eet from up there; a log house all 
alone under the bluff. Yet you lie hid, senor, and trust 
all to me." 

" I have promised that." 

"Good, seiior; I will go." 

She drew her hand away, and he knew she was gone, 
although no movement of her figure could be distin- 
guished. Yet he could hear the shuffling of those 
heavy boots she wore as she made passage downward. 
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groping through the darkness. Soon even that sound 
ceased, and the dead stillness of the night closed in 
about him. He could not remam there inactive; he 
must continue to clamber up the rocks until he came 
to the cave. He would trust her, and be true to his 
own word ; there was no other course left him. Shelby 
swung the bag of provisions again to his shoulder, and 
began feeling his way blindly forward. He had re- 
tained the knife, with which he had effected escape 
from the cabin, and, although the point of the blade 
had been broken, he did not feel entirely unarmed. 
There was no possibility for him to lose the way, the un- 
broken walls shutting him tightly in, so that even the 
star-decked sky was invisible, while the path he must 
follow led, almost dizzily upward. It was boulder- 
strewn, and he fell twice, yet toiled steadily on, never 
permitting his hand to leave the guidance of the wall 
to the right, and carefully testing the placing of each 
foot in fear of some pitfall. He could neither judge 
time nor distance, yet it was long before light came 
into the sky, when he finally clambered over a rock bar- 
rier across the path, and came upon a shelf of stone, 
the left wall of this strange cavern abruptly disappear- 
ing. Fearful of what precipice might yawn there, as 
soon as he again attained his feet, Shelby flattened 
himself against the one rock front remaining, scarcely 
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diaring to venture forward more than an inch or so at 
a time. A few feet brought him to the cave's mouth, a 
mere hole, scarcely wide or high enough to receive his 
body. He explored the black interior to the length of 
his amis, finding it larger within than at the entrance. 
She had insisted there was no danger, and the silence 
seemed to prove the place contained no inhabitant. 
Doubtless the open shelf of rock would be exposed to 
view from the valley below with the first flush of day. 
To avoid discovery he must creep in out of sight. 

This was accomplished without difficulty, the floor 
being fairly level, and the roof rising so that he could 
almost stand erect. Shelby explored every inch of the . 
space, knife in hand, and not entirely satisfied until 
the task was completed. It was only a box of a place, 
less than fifteen feet long, and perhaps half as wide, 
narrowing at the top, as though in some great cataclysm 
of past ages two masses of rock had been hurled to- 
gether, leaving this little jog between. It was hot in 
there, and Shelby, dragging after him the bag of pro- 
visions, removed his coat. A few moments later he 
rolled it into the form of a pillow, and lay down, 
staring up at the black vault. 

He could think now, recall all that had occurred 
so swiftly, and weave this and that together. He had 
acted recklessly; there was no doubt of that. No 
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one but a blind fool would have ever ventured alone 
into this, place to free a prisoner. He ought to have 
known what the Wolves' Hole was; he had had its 
story told him often enough, and he was fully ac- 
quainted with the desperate character of those border 
outcasts who consorted there. He should have ridden 
to Ponca, and called upon his friends for help; per- 
haps he might even have been able to obtain the serv- 
ices of a troop of cavalrymen from the fort down 
below — the major knew him and would believe his 
story. Why hadn't he done this? Why had he been 
so rash, and bull-headed? The answer flashed into 
his mind, as though some voice had spoken — Grood 
God! it was love of Olga Carlyn! He knew it in- 
stantly; made no further effort to deceive himself. Ly- 
ing there in that black silence, staring blindly upward, 
he saw the woman again as plainly as though in the 
flesh, saw her, and knew that he loved her. Her eyes 
smiled at him, with such wistfulness in their depths; 
there was. nothing sullen about her expression any 
longer ; she was all woman, and — he loved her. 

He covered his eyes with an arm, and rolled; over. 
Grod! wasn't there anything he could do but <wait? 
He felt wild to act; to accomplish something; to^ strike 
some definite blow in her behalf. His wife ! Slhe was 
his wife — Olga Carlyn ! It meant much to hirfn now. 
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How deathly still it was; how terribly dark. He felt 
hot and stifled there in the cave, yet did not move, or 
change his position, and so he finally fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE DARKNESS OF THE CABIN 

IT WAS broad daylight — a dull gray within the 
small cave, but bright sunshine without — when 
Shelby aroused himself, and looked about in an in- 
stant of bewilderment. As the truth of his situation 
reasserted itself, he sat up, conscious of stiffness in 
every joint, yet reinvigorated by several hours of rest. 
He faced a day of inactivity, a hard demand upon a 
man of his temperament, and he was as slow as possi- 
ble over a meager breakfast, his eyes continually wan- 
dering toward the narrow opening, as his mind again 
reviewed the occurrences of the day before. 

Finally, unable to resist the temptation longer, he 
ventured to thrust head through the entrance to learn 
something more definite as to his surroundings. All 
he could perceive was the shelf of rock, with a con- 
siderable coping about its outer edge, together with a 
few feet of the descending trail. On the other hand a 
new cleft appeared in the front of the cliff over- 
shadowing him, and he suspicioned that the path he had 
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followed the night previous continued upward — was, 
perhaps, that secret passageway which Pancha had 
said led finally to the top of the gorge, and along which 
she planned to guide their future escape. Beyond the 
outer edge of the shelf there was nothing but sky visi- 
ble, and, believing the coping would conceal his move- 
ments from observation below, Shelby pushed his 
way out through the opening, and crept on hands 
and knees to where he cautiously could gaze over. 

He was higher up on the cliff than he had previously 
realized, although its precipitous front yet towered 
menacingly above. The view below was like that of 
a distant picture, its details indistinct. He felt no 
longer any special fear of being observed, however, and 
leaned far enough forward to see clearly up and down 
the broad valley. His position lay somewhat removed, 
around the angle of a side ravine, so that he could 
not trace the entire course of the Cottonwood, or even 
discern the waterfall beneath which he had entered 
the Hole. Yet he had a glimpse of the main stream, 
could pick out what he believed to be the log house 
from which he had escaped, while, within a grove 
so as to be scarcely distinguishable, appeared the roof 
of another, smaller building. He would not have 
noticed this, but for a thin spiral of smoke arising from 
the chimney. Pancha had said the place where Olga 
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was confined was visible from this spot. Could this 
be it? He stared down a long while, but without re- 
ward. 

Yet there seemed to be much passing and repassing 
along the main valley; black, ill-defined figures of 
men on horseback almost constantly visible. He was 
surprised at the number, never having supposed that 
this colony of outlaws were so numerous. Another 
thing, while he could not clearly distinguish such small 
objects at that distance, the majority of these riders 
had the appearance of being Indians. Could they be 
Sioux warriors gathered here in preparation for some 
raid on the exposed settlements? or was it possible 
that the troops had already struck, and driven the rem- 
nants of scattered war parties into this Hole for refuge? 
In either case their presence in such numbers rendered 
his own position so much more precarious, and in- 
creased the danger surrounding Olga. He -felt that, 
in spite of his pledge to the Mexican girl, he could not 
remain there quietly, without endeavoring to learn 
more of what had actually occurred during the night. 

Indeed he could perceive no reason why he should 
remain entirely inactive. At the very best she could 
accomplish nothing before ni^t, and had held out 
very little hope for even then. There were no signs 
that he was being sought after down below. It might 
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be that in the excitement of other happenings, his es- 
cape had been considered as of minor importance ; that 
Indian Joe, convinced that he could never get out of 
the Hole unobserved, took no immediate interest in 
trailing him. What was the use, when he must eventu- 
ally surrender? At least there was no visible evidence 
of any pursuit; not a moving figure appeared within 
the ravine, and he could perceive no signs of life even 
about the log cabin. It would be a simple matter to 
steal cautiously down through that deep cleft in the 
rocks, as far, at least, as the stream below. He would 
be concealed all the way, and once there, hidden se- 
curely among those thick bushes, he might then learn 
what was actually occurring. It would be far better 
for him to know. Besides this would be no disloyalty 
to Pancha ; even if she sought him he would still be in 
the path she must follow, and, so long as he remained 
imdiscovered, just where he was concealed could make 
no possible difference. The argument satisfied his 
mind, because he felt he must act; must make some 
effort of his own. 

Descending was far easier than the toilsome climb 
through the darkness of the night before. To be sure 
the way was so shadowed by overhanging rocks, and 
those dwarfed trees that climg to every crevice, as to 
permit only a dull gray light to penetrate into the 
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depths; yet this was quite sufficient to show him the 
path. It was a crooked, tortuous tunnel, at no place 
exposing him to observation, and he made rapid prog- 
ress, neither seeing nor meeting anything to arouse 
alarm. The sun told him it was beyond the noon hour 
when he finally came to the fringe of the bushes beside 
the stream, and parted them cautiously so as to look 
out into the open space beyond. 

There was nothing in sight so far as the mouth 
of the ravine where it opened into the main valley. 
Beyond that he could perceive moving figures, and 
occasionally hear the sound of a distant voice. It was 
clearly evident to his mind that something unusual 
must have occurred — some news of disaster or ap- 
proaching danger — to arouse such excitement among 
the citizens of the Hole; and he also felt convinced 
that this more important thing had for the time be- 
ing, at least, rendered his own escape a matter of small 
consideration. If any attempt had been made to trail 
him, this effort had certainly already been abandoned. 
As he leaned forth from his hiding place he saw, scarce-, 
ly a hundred yards away, the log walls of that hut, 
concealed among the trees which he had dimly noted 
from the crag above. This was probably where Olga 
had been confined ; at least it seemingly met the vague 
description of the place furnished him by the Mexican 
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girl, and he could distinguish no other house of any 
sort within the confines of the ravine. His heart beat 
rapidly as he studied the outlines. Could she be there 
still? Was Macklin with her? or had she been left 
there under guard of some of his Indian allies ? 

If she was there, and not too securely guarded, it 
might be possible for him alone to effect her rescue. 
The inspiration to make the attempt appealed to him 
strongly. The circumstances appeared to favor it. He 
had reason to believe that the Kid had departed the 
evening before for Gerlasche, probably to communicate 
with the elder Churchill, and report the capture of the 
girl. If so the fellow could scarcely return by this 
time. Those left to guard her would hardly feel the 
necessity of special vigilance during the hours of day- 
light. They might, very naturally, become careless, 
especially if there was no one present to keep them up 
to the mark. Hanley and his partner, the engaging 
Hank, were reported as having gone to the cove, where- 
ever that might be, but some distance surely, or else 
Indian Joe would have sought them out the evening 
previous. Besides it was scarcely probable cither of 
these worthies were aware of where the woman had 
been concealed. All these facts, coupled with the man- 
ifest excitement out yonder, rendered it extremely prob- 
able that very little attention was being given by any- 
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one to the seemingly helpless captive. If he only could 
get her away unobserved as far as that cave, he believed 
it possible to follow the trail to the summit. To do 
this would be no disloyalty to Pancha; indeed it would 
preserve her from any danger of discovery; while, if he 
failed in achieving the last past of the journey up 
the cliff, they again could hide securely in the cave until 
the Mexican girl herself came to guide them. The 
project appeared simple enough, as he turned it thus 
over in his mind; at least it surely could do no harm 
for him to determine definitely if the lady still remained 
imprisoned there. He would venture far enough to 
assure himself as to that. 

Shelby was sufficiently conscious of danger to use 
every precaution; the training of years came to his 
aid. The rocky banks of the stream were sufficiently 
high to conceal his advance, and the creek curved about 
so as to approach the hut within a few yards. Assured 
that the water would thus conceal his trail, he crept 
across the narrow open space, and lowered himself over 
the bank, crouching knee deep in the cold stream, safely 
under cover. Thus protected he waded slowly down- 
ward, pausing occasionally to peer over the rim of 
rock, to make certain all was clear. He saw no evidence 
of any guard, and became convinced the cabin also was 
deserted; that if this was actually the place where 
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Olga had been confined on arrival, she had since been 
removed elsewhere. 

Yet he took no chances, relaxed no possible vigi- 
lance as he advanced. The guard might be within, or 
stationed before the door, which must be upon the 
other side. As he drew nearer, the place appeared old, 
rather dilapidated and long deserted, a shack scarcely 
fit for human habitation any longer. The one window 
was boarded up, and the patched roof of the lean-to 
sagged dismally. The outside chimney had lost its 
top, and was smokeless, while the growth of weeds 
about the walls was almost impenetrable. This was 
certainly not the place; no one apparently had lived 
there for many a year. He stared at it, with eyes just 
lifted above the bank — a cheap two-roomed log hut, 
inexpressibly gloomy in the dark shadow of the woods, 
without a sign of life visible. Still, now he had ven- 
tured so much, it might be well to take a look inside. 
If Macklin desired to conceal the girl's presence from 
these other ruffians, he could have found no better 
spot than this in which to hide her. Even if not 
there now, she might have been placed there at first 
imtil other arrangements could be made, and have 
thus left some token of her presence behind. Assuredly 
no harm could be done by his searching the rooms, 
and this would require only a moment or two. 
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He drew himself up into the weeds, and wiggled his 
way forward until he obtained a full view of the door. 
It was tightly closed, but unguarded without. Indeed 
his search revealed no sign that the hut had been visited 
for months, until he came wit;hin a yard or two of the 
long step before the entrance; then he suddenly en- 
countered footprints in the softer groimd, and was able 
to distinguish where someone — more than one, he 
thought — had pushed a passage through the surround- 
ing tangle of weeds. He studied these signs intently, 
yet discerned nothing resembling a wcwnan's shoe. They 
were moccasin tracks mostly, yet he found two plain 
imprints of a narrow boothecl, such as a cowboy might 
wear. The moccasin-shod feet, however, were far the 
more numerous ; they had passed over the ground again 
and again, and he even believed, one, and perhaps more, 
of the wearers had sat on the doorstep impatiently 
stamping their feet. To his judgment the place had 
indeed been imder guard, and that recently — the marks 
were comparatively fresh, and cleancut, as thou^ 
made within a few hours. 

Then, in all probability, this had been the prison 
where his wife was held. He had stumbled upon it. 
Here, imdoubtedly, was the very spot where she had 
been confined imder guard during the past night, yet 
she certainly was not there now. The deserted ap- 
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pearance of the place was proof positive that she had 
been taken elsewhere. No sign remained of any occupan- 
cy, and even the guard was gone. Voices sounded off to- 
ward the broader expanse of valley, but too far away 
to present danger ; even as he stood cautiously up, and 
looked out over the tops of the weeds he could sec noth- 
ing to create alarm. He was alone, unseen, unsus- 
pected, and yielded to the desire to learn what was 
within the hut. She might have left some message, 
some sign of her presence, which would prove a clue. 

The outer door was secured merely by a wooden 
latch, and opened easily to his touch. Afraid lest some 
unknown eye might mark his movements, Shelby glided 
quickly in through the narrow opening, and instantly 
pressed the door shut behind him. He was in almost 
total darkness, the only light finding entrance between 
the ill-fitting boards at the single window. He felt his 
way blindly across the room, guided by this dim ray, 
and, discovering one of the boards somewhat loosened, 
managed to wrench it free, thus permitting the gray 
daylight to gain entrance. This gave him a dim view 
of the interior, a nearly square room, inexpressibly 
dirty, and without furniture, except a rough bench 
thrust back against one wall. 

Straight across from where he stood some black ob- 
ject lay upon the floor, so indistinct in its outlines he 
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could not, in that faint light, determine what it mi^t 
be — a pile of rags, perhaps, or a shapeless heap of 
rubbish. He stepped forward, curious to learn its na- 
ture, yet stopped suddenly, staring down in speechless 
horror. He was beside the bodies of two men, both 
dead, gripped together, stiffened in the very attitude 
with which death had overtaken them. They had 
died fighting like wild dogs, and their strange posture 
told the whole story. Shelby, crushing back the dread 
he felt, tried to part them, but the stiffened limbs 
would not yield. One was a white man, the other an 
Indian, the latter shot through the chest, the former 
apparently choked to death, the rigid red fingers of his 
antagonist still clutching his throat. Beyond on the 
floor lay a revolver and a knife. 
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CHAPTER XX 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

SHELBY Stared at the gruesome scene, unable to re- 
move his gaze. In the dim light the features of 
the two men were almost imrecognizable. What had 
caused this tragedy? this fierce death grapple? He 
could only conjecture from what little he knew of the 
circumstances. Beyond doubt one of these antagonists 
would be the guard whom Macklin had left to watch 
over his captive while he departed. But the other? 
Someone who sought entrance probably; someone en- 
deavoring to reach the woman, either inspired by good 
or evil intent. Yet which was the guard? which the 
invader? Those who had accompanied the Kid at the 
ranch were, all Indians, and it was therefore most likely 
that a savage had been left to watch over the girl. 
Then it was the white man who thus sought to reach 
her. For what purpose ? 

Shelby bent down and peered inquiringly into the 
agonized face of the dead white man. The features 
were discolored, distorted from the agony in which 
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he had died, the lips drawn back, disclosing a grinning 
row of teedi. The face scarcely appeared human, and 
yet was vaguely familiar. He had seen it once be- 
fore, revealed in the glare of a match, and the recol- 
lection came back haimting him' — the fellow was 
Slagin, Hanky's partner. Then he had come there for 
no good ! Had come there in the night like a slinking 
cur, knowing of Macklin's absence, to carry out some 
foul object of his own. Well, he had paid dearly, 
whatever his purpose. 

The ranchman drew in a long breath, and stood up. 
The silence and gloom oppressed him, as his eyes once 
more swept about the dismal apartment It was surely 
a fit abode for murder, but the sight of those two dead 
bodies interlocked on the floor was more than he could 
bear. Obeying the first impulse he dragged them, still 
gripping each other, across the floor, and thrust them 
under the bench, flinging over them the folds of a tat- 
tered blanket. Now, at least, they were out of sight, 
and he could move about without those dead distorted 
faces leering at him. 

But what of her — Olgal Surely no one could have 
been here since these two men fought? Otherwise their 
bodies would have been found, and cared for. It must 
be that Macklin had not yet returned, and that Hanley 
knew nothing of Slagin's desperate venture. Then 
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the girl must still be confined in the house, helpless to 
escape and guarded by these dead men. The thought 
sent the blood surging into Shelby's throat, and his 
eager eyes sought the only door opening through the 
side wall. It was tightly closed and secured by a 
strong bar of wood. He picked up the revolver from 
the floor, and went swiftly forward, prepared to face 
whatever might be revealed beyond. The bar fitted 
snugly, yet he forced it free of the clasps, and pushed 
the door open with his knee, watchfully peering into 
the darkness behind. He saw nothing, no flutter of 
movement, no evidence that the place was occupied. 
In spite of daylight without, the room, with its shut- 
tered windows, remained blaok. His heart almost 
ceased to beat, yet he advanced into the room, flinging 
the door wide open behind him. This emitted suffi- 
cient light to enable him to dimly make out his sur- 
roundings — a couch, covered with a bearskin, a rudely 
made chain, a bucket of water in one corner, and, a 
faintly revealed figure against the further wall. 

" Olga ! " he exclaimed, " Olga ! " 

She moved, leaning forward eagerly. 

"Who are you? Who calls me?" the voice was 
strained, trembling. 

"It is you then?" he sprang forwarji. "Don't be 
afraid; I am Shelby!" 
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" Shelby — you ! Tom Shelby ! O God ! this is not 
a dream?" 

"No, no! I am just as real as you are. See; touch 
me. You thought I was dead?" 

Her hands were in his own; her eyes, still incredu- 
lous, searching his face in the dim light. 

"Dead — yes! They told me so; an Indian said 
he had crushed in your skull. He boasted of it; and 
when I asked that Macklin, he only laughed, when he 
said it was so." 
"Laughed, how?" 
Her eyes fell. 

"He — he didn't seem to think it could make much 
difference to me; that I would care. Oh, don't ask me 
what he said; he was a beast." 

"But do you know who he is? Did he tell you? 
Did the fellow explain his purpose in this disgraceful 
outrage?" 

"I do not know; he had no time, no opportimity; 
we were never alone. What do you mean? Was this 
all done for some deliberate purpose?" 

"Yes, it was, Olga. His name is not Macklin at 
all; it is probably Churchill — have you ever heard 
that name before?" 
"No; I am sure not." 
"It was your mother's name. She came from Vir- 
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ginia, and was heiress to considerable property. It was 
left to her in trust, and her uncle was the trustee." 

"My mother?" 

" Yes ; she never knew this while she lived, but your 
father learned some of the facts after her death, and 
endeavored to verify them. His search was what 
started trouble; for your uncle, the trustee — his 
name is Cornelius Churchill — had made no effort to 
locate the heir to the property left in his care. Instead 
he had used the money, believing himself perfectly 
safe. When he learned of your father's suspicions, 
he became frightened." 

"Can this be true?" 

"It evidently is true, strange as it seems. Then 
your father was killed, perhaps through some row 
engineered by Churchill to put him out of the way, 
and they made every effort to find you. You alone 
stood between them and this ill-gotten wealth. For- 
tunately you could not immediately be located; you 
had been hidden away in a Catholic school, and, before 
Churchill succeeded in discovering what school you 
were at. Calkins took you away, and destroyed every 
trail." 

"Calkins! Who and what was he?" 

"A sergeant in your father's troop; a faithful fel- 
low to whom your father had confided his story before 
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he died. His one object was to keep you safely out 
of Churchiirs hands until you should become of age. 
That was why he dragged you from town to town and 
kept you in poverty." 

"But why did he never tell me all this?" 

"I cannot answer that; no doubt he thought it best; 
believed the time had not come. I understand he 
acted under legal advice. Then, you know, his death 
was very sudden." 

"Did he kill himself?" 

"I do not think so now. That was the story in 
Ponca, but it is my belief he was murdered. You 
had finally been traced; the man who had succeeded 
in finding your trail was in Ponca. Calkins had to 
be put out of the way." 

" You — mean Macklin ? " 

"Yes; only as I say that is probably not the fellow's 
name — he is Cornelius Churchill's son." 
Where — where did you learn all this?" 
Macklin told the story, when he was drunk, to 
another rascal. I crept up to a camp-fire one night and 
heard the latter relate the tale." 

"Where was this?" 

"On Dragoon Creek." 

"Yes— but when?" 

" Night before last; while I was seeking to trail you." 
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She had never released her grasp of his hand; now 
it tightened. 

"Night before last; you — you never knew it be- 
fore?" 

" Certainly not/' 

"You didn't marry me be — because I had all this 
money?" 

Shelby laughed lightly. 

"Lord, no; I never suspected you had five cents." 

"And — and," she went on earnestly, "you — you 
followed after me, hurt as you was, never knowing 
about all this — just — because it was me?" 

"That's sure right; leastwise until I struck this 
outfit over on Dragoon Creek, and I can't say that I 
cared a damn about the money at all; only it gave 
me a notion of what was up. I'd come just the same; 
you can bet your life on that." 

"Oh, I am glad you said so!" 

"Well, I couldn't say no other thing," he pro- 
tested; "you an' I are married, you know. I don't 
reckon you realize it anymore than I do, but I ain't 
never been the kind of a man to go back on my wife. 
Sure, I'd a come after you till hell froze over; I didn't 
have no other thought, once I got my senses back." 

"And you — you actually don't care for the 
money?" 
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"Care for it! Litde girl, I ain't given it a thou^t. 
Them Churchill's is welcome to every red cent of it 
as far as Fm concerned, but FU be hanged if they get 
you along with the boodle, while I can stand up and 
fight. That's what Fm here for — you ! " 

"Me? You care for me?" 

"Well, I reckon I must. Leastwise there don't no 
wild-eyed canary come singin' aroimd without my tak- 
in' a shot at him. I don't exactly state that if you 
wanted to skip Fd go through hell's fire to stop you, 
but no measly cowpxmch is goin' to rap me over the 
head an' nm you off without my takin' a hand. Long 
as you'se my wife, Fm your husband, ain't I? " 

"Yes," she said, rather wearily, "I imderstand." 

Her glance was toward the open door into the other 
room, and she seemed anxious to change the topic. 

"What — what happened out there last night? do 
you know? There was fighting, and a shot fired. I am 
sure I heard a cry, as though someone was hurt, and 
then after that everything was silent." 

"There was a fight," he answered, "and it cost the 
lives of two men — one white, the other Indian. I 
foimd them gripped in each other's arms there on tne 
floor, both dead." 

"Both dead! Two of them out there. How hor- 
rible! Who are they?" 
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" One must have been your guard." 

"Yes, the Indian; but the other?" 

"A ruffian named Slagin; he was one of the fellows 
I overheard talking about your case. He must have 
known that Macklin left you here alone last night, and 
came to see you for some purpose. He must have en- 
coxmtered the Indian unexpectedly, and the two went 
into the death grapple." 

"And — and both were killed ? " 

"Yes; the red was shot, and the white choked to 
death. It was a game fight all right. I couldn't pry 
the fellows apart." 

"And they are there now?" 

"Not in sight — no; I rolled the bodies back under 
a bench out of sight, and threw an old blanket over 
them. Now see here, Olga," he went on earnestly, 
" we've got to get out of here before anyone comes. I 
know a place where we can hide, and a trail that leads 
up from this Hole; but the first thing to do is to get 
safely away before Macklin gets back. You will go 
with me?" 

"Of course; but do you dare make the attempt by 
.daylight?" 

" I don't dare anything else. Every minute we waste 
here adds to our danger. We will go back the same 
way I came, crawling through the weeds, and crouching 
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behind the bank of a creek. Once we cover a hundred 
yards we are safe enough. You have nothing to take 
with you?" 

She shook her head; then suddenly she lifted her 
eyes again, and looked him directly in the face. 

"Tom Shelby," she asked impetuously, " is what you 
said actually true — that you are just doing this be- 
cause you have got to, being my husband?" 

He stared at her, surprised, and confused by so direct 
a question. 

" Sure ; that's what I ought to do, ain't it? But may- 
be you don't exactly sabe what I mean. I — I reckon 
I've got to thinkin' a lot about you lately; since that 
galoot took you away I mean; and — and well, I'm 
damned glad you are my wife," he broke forth desper- 
ately. " That's honest how I feel about it." 

The clear eyes watching him smiled, and she stretched 
out her hand. 

"You are sure then it is not just a duty. You 
really want me to go with you?" 

"I ain't much good telling these things, but that's 
what I want. I reckon there ain't no world big enough 
to keep me from huntin' you up — God ! did you hear 
that?" 

It was the harsh voice of a man singing, a voice never 
to be mistaken, the marvelous voice of Joe Macklin. 



CHAPTER XXI 



A SHOT IN THE DARK 



• 



SHE stood clutching him tightly both staring in 
startled fear out through the open door into the 
dim light of the front room. There could be no doubt 
of who was approaching the cabin, and there was no 
possible way of escape. The whole situation flashed 
through Shelby's mind — if Macklin was alone he 
could handle him; yet there was danger that the man 
mi^t shoot, and the report be overheard by others. 
Then, again he might not be alone. It was better to 
make sure first, and then act. But how? A possi- 
bility occurred to him — it was dark within that sec- 
ond room; he cpuld slip back into the comer, and re- 
main concealed; perhaps the fellow would talk, would 
reveal his plans; at least, once at his ease, he could 
be made the victim of surprise. But would Olga play 
the part necessary? 

"Can you act?" he whispered hastily. "We must 
fool that fellow." 
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"Act! I will try. How do you mean? What am 
I to do?" 

"Make him talk. Let him think you are all right; 
above all keep him frcMii suspicioning that I am either 
here, or even alive.'* 

"But how can I?'' breathlessly, "with the door 
unbarred, and those dead men? He will know some- 
thing has gone wrong." 

"Tell him they fought and killed each other, but 
that first they unbarred the door. You foimd them 
there, and dragged the bodies under the bench. You 
dared not go away; you were afraid — make up some 
story. Here he is now ! " 

He left her, frightened and dismayed by this sud- 
den emergency, and sprang back into the darkest comer, 
crouching against the log wall. Slagin's revolver in his 
hand, Shelby was willing enough to fight it out, eager 
indeed to come to grips with the fellow, but perhaps 
there might be a better way — one which would make 
clear their future. If she would only induce him to 
reveal his plans, gain his confidence. He could see her 
there in the dim light bending forward and listening, 
a slender girlish figure. Then the outer door crashed 
open, letting in a flood of light frcwn without, and a 
step sounded heavily on the floor. The young woman 
straightened up, the clear profile of her face revealed. 
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Somehow Shelby knew she had braced herself for the 
contest. Macklin must have stopped just within the 
door, staring about him in uncertainty. 

"What the hell is up here?" he burst forth angrily, 
confused by the gloom. "Sam, where are you any- 
way?'* 

"Who is Sam?" she asked quietly, and taking a step 
forward. " Is that the name of the Indian you left on 
guard?" 

He gazed at her open-mouthed, for the moment too 
astonished to even find speech. Her presence, but more 
still her calmness, seemed to fairly paralyze his fac- 
ulties. 

"What ! " he stammered finally, "why, what are you 
doing out here? Who opened that door? Where is 
the danmed red snake anyway?" 

" I do not know very much more than you do," she 
replied quietly. " There was a fight out here some time 
during the night, and the bar across the door was 
knocked down." 

"A fight! who were they?" 

"A white man, and the guard. They were both 
killed. The bodies are there beneath that bench." 

"Both — both killed?" he seemed unable to grasp 
the fact. " Who was the white man? " 

" I do not know." 
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"And you did not even run away? did not try to 
escape?*' 

" Where could I go? '' she asked. " What was there 
for me to do but wait for you to return? " 

"Well, if this don't beat hell!" he exclaimed. 
"Why I thought you was afraid of me. You ain't, 
hey?" 

"No; I — I don't think I am. You were not rough 
with me, and — and you said you would have some- 
thing interesting to tell me when you got back." 

Macklin laughed, evidently relieved. She had 
spoken as a child might whose curiosity had been 
aroused. No doubt she appeared to the fellow sud- 
denly in a new light. 

"Oh, I see, my girl; you've been thinking this over, 
have you, and decided I might not be quite so bad 
after all. I thought maybe you'd get over that tantrum 
after awhile, f er shucks I I knew that feller Shelby was 
nothin' to you. You just married him ter git away 
from Ponca — didn't yer?" 

"Yes," she admitted, "that was about all." 

" So, now he's dead he don't cut no ice anymore." 

"But are you sure he's dead?" 

"Sure?" sneeringly, "I don't know how I could be 
no surer. I turned the cuss over, an' he was cold then. 
You don't need worry none about that. Wait a min- 
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ute till I see who the guy was what tried to break in 
here.'* 

She had advanced into the outer room, and Shelby 
edged cautiously along the wall to get as closely be- 
hind as possible without exposing himself. He could 
hear Macklin cross the room, and jerk the blanket from 
off the bodies. The fellow gave utterance to an oath 
of astonishment at the sight revealed. 

"My God! did you ever see anything like that? 
Locked together like two stags. Hell I Sam was shot, 
but he got the white guy even after he was dead. Damn 
me, if it ain't Hank Slagin I Now, what the hell does 
that mean? I reckon Hanley sent the galoot in here. 
That comes from spillin' things when yer drunk. Say, 
that guy didn't say nothin' to you, did he?" 

"I never saw him." 

'' But the bar was taken down." 

" It must have been knocked down during the fight. 
I didn't know the door was open until later." 

"Then that's all right; only you an' I have got to 
get out of here. I'll tell you about it as quick as I 
can. I didn't go to Gerlasche; that's why I'm back 
here so soon, an' it's darn lucky I come. It's plain 
enough Hanley's got his eyes on you, an' will double- 
cross me if he once gits a chance." 

"What is it you mean? I do not understand." 
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" Naturally ycr don't, sccin' I ain't told ycr nothin'. 
But now that I know yer ain't pining away over that 
fcllcr Shelby, I reckon the sensible thing fer me to do is 
ter talk straight. There's goin' ter be hell to pay in this 
valley before long, and the sooner we get out o' here 
the better. I run across a soldier 'bout half way ter 
Gerlasche, an' he give me a pointer that made me wheel 
about, an' ride back. He was carryin' dispatches." 

" The Indian outbreak? " 

"Sure; the troops got in, an' rounded most of the 
Sioux up. They had a fight at Woimded Knee, over 
yonder, an' licked hell out of the reds. Some of 'em 
got away though, an' come trailin' west — mostly young 
ones, I reckon, an' now thejr're sendin' cavalry out ter 
ride 'em down. That's what he was after, a bxmch to 
come scoutin' in through here." 

"Here? Wolves' Hole?" 

"Mor'n likely; he didn't say nothin' 'bout that. But 
thejr're mighty liable ter call. Some of those soldier 
guys must know this place, an' the valley is full of 
reds right now ahidin' out. There is goin' to be one 
hell of a fight if a bunch of them soldiers ever drop in 
here; believe me, I'm fer gittin' out, while the goin's 
good. That's what I ccMne back for — to get you, and 
skip." 

"To— to get me?" 
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"Of course. I'll tell yer about it now, an' you'll go 
all right. I thought maybe you wouldn't the way you 
acted before, but now you seem to have got some sense. 
That's what I like in a girl. I reckon you never thought 
I run off with you 'cause I loved you?" 

' ' No — you — ^you loved me ? " 

"That's the way of it. I saw you long before that 
f imeral down to Ponca ; but this guy Shelby homed in 
'fore I was ready to act. Then I got a chance to go 
out 'long with him to herd steers," he laughed scorn- 
fully. "But just the same I knew how things was; 
I could see that plain enough ridin' along behind. You 
didn't care nothin' for him, not a tinker's damn. So I 
says to myself, then, I'll have her; I'll take her whether 
she wants me or not. Long as she don't love him, I'll 
make her love me — see? Course I didn't aim to do no 
killing; that was just an accident like, an' I didn't do it 
nohow. It was Sam here who got gay, and beaned 
Shelby. All I told him to do was to knock the fellow 
out, so we'd get a good start on the trail." 

"But what would you do with me, if — if he had 
been alive ? " 

"There ain't no use discussin' that, fer he ain't alive. 
It's what I want ter do now that coimts. Maybe I 
had a plan then, an' maybe I didn't. But now I got it 
all planned up proper. I'm a goin' ter marry you. An 
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that goes whether yer're willin' or not, I ain't even 
askin' you.'* 

The expression of her face must have brought the 
fellow a realization that perhaps he was going alto- 
gether too fast, for he broke in with an explanation. 

" See here now, don't get huflFy, I ain't no western 
rough-neck for you to be ashamed of. I belong down 
East in oV Virginia, an' we got money to bum. That's 
straight goods. My real name ain't Macklin at all; 
it's Churchill. You'll have things mighty soft after 
you marry me; a dam sight different frcMn that Cot- 
tonwood ranch. Anyhow, young lady, I mean business, 
an' just as soon as Indian Joe gets down here with some 
horses, we're a goin' ter start." 

"For where?" her voice trembling in spite of every 
effort at self-control. 

"To Gerlasche first; there's a preacher there, an' 
then on to Grod's coimtry just as fast as the train will 
take us. That's my program, an' let me tell you, I'll 
be danm glad ter git away from Injuns, Mexs, an' the 
rest o' this rotten outfit. No, you wait; that will be 
Indian Joe comin' now." 

The door between the two rooms had closed par- 
tially, yielding doubtless to some faint draught of air, 
so that Shelby ventured to survey the scene through 
the narrow crack near the hinges. Matters were be- 
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coming so complicated he was at his wits ei\d. This 
sudden resolve of Macklin to immediately flee the val- 
ley, and take Olga along with him, overturned his 
every hope of their escape. He had delayed too long, 
and, perhaps, it had been a mistake .to advise the girl 
to thus appear friendly to this brute. The egotism 
of the fellow had at once taken everything for granted. 
Now, instead of being confronted by the Kid alone, he 
must also face Laud, if he would prevent her being 
carried away the second time. The situation had be- 
come desperate. 

He could see the girl standing pressed close to the 
wall, the light from the broken window on her face, her 
eyes anxiously watchful of the movements of Macklin, 
who had turned and was fronting the outer door, one 
hand resting in readiness on the butt of his " 45." Then 
that opening was shadowed, and the bulky figure of the 
squaw-man suddenly appeared. He stopped on the 
threshold blinking into the gloom, barely able to dis- 
tinguish for a moment the outlines of the two. His 
first utterance was full of ill-humor. 

"Well, I got your message, and am here,'* he said 
roughly. "What the hell is up, Macklin?'* 

"Everything is, from all I hear," was the short 
reply. "Your Indians are licked already, ain't they?" 

" Yes ; I expected that ; I told them how it would be." 
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"To be sure you did, but you never thought every 
runaway buck would make for this Hole. But they 
have; and you know what that means, I reckon. They 
will be smoked out sooner or later. Do you want to 
stay, and be smoked out with 'em?" 

Laud gave utterance to an oath, but otherwise did 
not speak. Macklin gave him little opportunity. 

" No, Fm for getting out of here now — tonight, Joe. 
I don't intend being caught in this net; an' you are a 
damned fool if you don't feel in the same way. There 
is a chance now to make it, but tomorrow may be too 
late. How about your cattle?" 

"I sent them into the Bad Lands." 

Macklin laughed. 

"That proves what you think about it. All ri^t 
then; we'll ride out together. Got three horses out 
there?" 

"Yes, and a pack; that's what the Indian told me t(5 
bring. The woman going along?" 

"Sure she is. Hell, we've fixed things all up. We're 
goin' to get married over at Gerlasche. I'm aimin' ter 
take you along for best man." 

Laud evidenced his surprise and incredulity witl4 ^ 
grxmt, and a swift glance at the silent girl, shrinkjiing 
back against the wall. ^ 

"What about Pancha?" he asked dryly. b 
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"That little devil ! Pooh ! when she hears about it, 
I'll be east of the Missouri. She's all right for a Mex, 
but this time I mean business, Joe. Don't you forget 
it, I'm playin' for big stakes, an' there don't no Pancha 
stand in my way. What's the matter with you?" 

"Well I ain't so sure you're goin' ter git off so scott 
free," returned Laud slowly. " There's something hap- 
pened here while you was away I don't just like the 
looks of. There's a fellow been in here huntin' you; 
an' I reckon he must be here yet — leastways I don't 
know how the cuss could have got out." 

"A man huntin' me? You're dreamin'." 

"No I ain't. The fellow joined my outfit up on the 
mesa yesterday — sorter big fellow with light hair, an' 
a smooth face. He put up quite a spiel, and claimed 
his name was Churchill. I didn't mor'n half believe 
him, but not knowin' what was up, I let the cuss drift 
in along with us. I thought if he was all right it 
wouldn't do no harm ; while if he was a liar, we'd soon 
find it out, an' could attend to the case. I aimed to 
see you as soon as we got in ; but hell, you had skipped, 
while Hanley, who might have knowcd something, was 
up at the cove. I sent Juan after him, for by that 
time I was sure the guy was somt damn spy. The boss 
he was ridin' had the same brand of them cattle I drove 
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"The same brand? what brand?" 

"The Three Stars; they come from Shelby's ranch 
up on the Cottonwood." 

" Hell ! A big fellow, you said with light hair, and 
smooth face?" 

" That's him ; grayish blue eyes, an' rides like a cav- 
alryman. I never saw the galoot before, but I wan't 
goin' to take no chances, so I got his gun, and locked 
him up." 

"Where?" 

" In that cell room in Villemonte's cabin." 

"And he's there yet?" 

"No, he ain't; that's the trouble. Somehow he got 
hold of a knife ; must have had it hid on him, I reckon. 
Enyhow he cut them bars at the window, an' wiggled 
through. Damned if I see how he ever did it, a big 
guy like him; but when mornin' come, he was sure 
gone." 

"And he hasn't been caught?" 
"Ain't seen hide ner hair o' him. I took the trail 
soon as it was daylight, but he must have stuck to 
the rocks an' water. I got a few tracks at first, but 
that was all. Some guy helped him outside — there 
was prints of two kinds of boots plain enough imder the 
window; but after that they might just as well have 
gone up in the air.' 
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"Two o' 'em. The other couldn't have been Han- 
ley, or Slagin, could it?" 

" How the hell do I know. I never caught sight o' 
nothin' but jhc print of that boot. I scouted up the 
creek; then that first bunch o' Indians come trailin' in, 
an' I had no time to think about anything since, only 
gettin' my cattle out o' here." 

"But you'll go with us now?" 

"For a ways anyhow; I reckon there ain't nothin' 
else to do; them soldiers is bound to get here." 

"And the sooner we're off the better. I'd like to 
know who that guy is, but there ain't no time now to 
stay and himt him. You ready?" 

He wheeled and confronted the shrinking, fright- 
ened girl, who made no reply. 

" Well, by Grod ! you better be. (Jet the horses, Joe ; 
I'll fetch her along, all right." 

Shelby straightened up. In spite of the odds, he 
must act now, or never. Yet, before he could take 
a step forward, a single shot rang out sharply. He 
saw Macklin fling up his arms, and reel backward, his 
body striking the half-open door, before it crashed to 
the floor, and lay motionless. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE FIRST SHOTS 

THE impact of Macklin's body had flung the door 
wide open, leaving Shelby fully exposed to view. 
For an instant, however, the startled and bewildered 
Laud failed to note his revealment against the dark- 
ness of that interior. He had leaped back instantly 
to the protection of the wall, and, gun in hand, 
crouched there with eyes fixed on the broken window 
opposite. Shelby was swift to take advantage of his 
surprise. Wherever the shot had come from, whoever 
had fired it, his concealment was no longer possible. 
There must be no hesitancy, no delay. He stepped 
across the motionless body, with weapon flung grimly 
forward. 

"Hands up, Joe! Put them up first before you 
turn around. Stop that ! Don't try any tricks on me. 
Now stand there — Olga.'* 

"Yes." 

"Take that gun out of his hand; there is another 
in his belt; better get that also. That's right; now 
come over here; you imderstand firearms." 

242 
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"Yes, of course," wonderingly, "I know how to 
shoot." 

"I imagined so; Calkins would have taught you. 
Keep this fellow covered, and let him have it if he 
makes any effort to break away. Watch him closely, 
while I rip up that blanket, and tie him up." 

He left her with the gun steadily pointed at Laud's 
head, the fellow cursing, with hands up, his angry eyes 
following every movement. He was desperate, mad- 
dened by sudden helplessness, with the sneaking fe- 
rocity of a wolf, yet was temporarily held motionless 
by the deadly peril. Shelby stripped the ragged blan- 
ket from off the dead bodies under the bench, and began 
hastily to rip it apart. The black, bloated face of 
Slagin stared upward, and Indian Joe saw it for the 
first time, a sudden spasm of terror causing him to 
burst forth: 

"My God! what's that?" 

"A little reminder, Joe," returned Shelby sternly. 
"Life is mighty cheap around here." 

"But that's Hank Slagin!" 

"Sure it is; he got his, an' you'll get yours if you 
drop those hands, you cur. Turn aroimd now, and 
stop." 

Laud obeyed, his face ugly and threatening, and 
Shelby took a step closer, the strip of blanket in his 
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hands, his revolver thrust back into his belt. What 
Indian Joe saw will never be known; perhaps a slight 
wavering in the eyes of the girl, perhaps an instant 
lowering of her gun. But it was enough. All his hate 
and treachery drove him to a desperate chance. With 
the maddened leap of a wild beast, he sprang upon 
Shelby, gripped him fiercely by the throat, and the 
two went headlong to the floor. Olga fired, but with- 
out aim, missing them both, and dare not pull the 
trigger again, so tightly were the men grappled, as they 
rolled back and forth in frenzied effort to obtain mas- 
tery. Shelby, taken completely by surprise, was at a 
disadvantage, his throat crushed by sinewy hands, his 
loosened revolver flung half across the room. He could 
only struggle to break the hold of his antagonist, roll- 
ing over and over, and forcing the fellow's head back 
with every oimce of strength he could bring into play. 
They were not unevenly matched, the two — Shelby 
the younger, and perhaps the stronger; but Laud a 
skilled fighter, hard as nails, and ready to resort to 
any trick. Moreover, he knew what he had set out 
to accomplish, and bent every effort to prevent the 
frightened girl from getting a shot at him. He hung 
on, his straining hands, like a vice, twisting tighter 
and tighter Shelby's shirt band, careless of any in- 
jury to himself so that he kept the body of the latter in 
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protection between him and Olga's revolver. Yet, with 
every move, every straining whirl of their bodies, he 
gained an inch nearer the open door. He fought like 
an animal, sinking his teeth into Shelby's flesh, and 
driving his knees into his body. It was silent, bitter 
fighting, every muscle strained to the utmost, and the 
squaw-man won. They knocked over the bench, and 
crashed out throu^ the partially open door, rolling 
down the single step into the weeds. Laud landed on 
top, his fingers still clutched on Shelby's throat, the 
latter half unconscious. Crazed, maddened as he was, 
the one desire to escape overcame his eagerness to kill, 
and Indian Joe, cursing, struck once at the upturned 
face, leaped to his feet and plunged into the shelter 
of the woods. Shelby, gasping painfully for breath, 
scarcely yet fully realizing what had occurred, lay 
motionless but for the quivering of his limbs. 

Indeed, he had scarcely forced open his eyes when 
Olga was beside him. 

"You — you are alive? He did not kill you?" 

He endeavored to smile, lifting himself upon one 
elbow. 

"No, no; I am all right," he gasped. "The fellow 
got my throat, and I couldn't break his hold. The 
treacherous hound got me that time. You fired once? " 

"Yes, but did not dare try it again. I got as near 
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as I could," she explained swiftly, "b\it he managed 
to strike me with his foot, and knocked me down. Then 
you rolled out of the door ; there was no time for me to 
do anything." 

"I know; I was a fool, and off my guard; it is no 
fault of yours; I should have taken no chances with 
the dog. Where did he go?" 

"Down there, through the weeds to the creek; he 
had a horse down below." 

"And rode away?" 

"I think so; I am not sure. I — cared for nothing 
then but you; I thought perhaps he had killed you." 

Shelby struggled to his feet, his strength returning, 
although he scarcely could swallow, and every word 
he uttered pained him. 

"That devil will be back; the Hole is full of In- 
dians. Our only chance is to get away before he can 
gather a bunch of his kind together." 

"Get away? where?" 

"Up the bluff; the place in which I hid last night. 
Once safely a hundred yards up the creek, we would 
be out of sight, and it will take them a while at least 
to find us. I believe the trail goes clear to the top. But 
wait; my revolver is inside the cabin." 

He started back, and Olga followed closely. Stand- 
ing upon the step, and looking down the valley, his 
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head now above the level of the surrounding weeds, 
Shelby's teeth clinched tightly to keep back an oath, 
and his eyes darkened. 

"There's no time left," he said grimly, pointing, 
"Laud has got his gang already; we're sure up against 
it now." 

Even as she stood beside him, straining her neck 
to see, the cadence of a wild whoop came echoing 
to them from the distance ; Laud and the Indians were 
coming across the flat, riding straight for the cabin, 
and lashing their ponies as they came. 

"Are — are they after us?" she sobbed, grasping 
his arm, "are — are you sure?" 

"No doubt of it; that's Laud a leadin' 'em. Them 
Injuns will do whatever he says. Come in quick; we 
got to fight it out here, I reckon there ain't much chance, 
but I'm likely to get some o' that oufit. Hurry, Olga; 
there ain't no time to lose." 

He crashed the door shut, and flung the bar into 
place; then dragged forward the heavy bench and 
braced it as best he could. The interior was dark, 
only the little stream of light stealing in through the 
hole he had wrenched in the planking of the window 
enabling them to find their way about. He had to 
feel along the floor to recover his lost weapon, and be- 
fore he could straighten up again, the wild chorus of 
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yells rang out close at hand, mingled with the sound 
of horses crashing recklessly through the maze of weeds, 
almost to the very door. Olga had shrunk back against 
the side wall, and Shelby could scarcely locate her 
in the gloom. He^ was the fighting man now, cool and 
eager. 

"You have the two guns yet?" 

"Yes." 

"Give me one of them. Probably I am the best 
shot." 

He looked straight into her eyes. 

"You are not frightened, little girl?" 

"Oh, yes I am; but — but I am not going to break 
down; you — you don't need to be afraid for me." 

" Pm not; I know the real thing when I see it. You'll 
stay till hell freezes over. Only see here first — do you 
know who these devils are out there?" 

"Sioux Indians, ain't they?" 

"Ay, and the worst of the tribe ; outcasts, hell-hoimds, 
and the white man withs'em is no better. There ain't 
goin' to be no mercy in this fight. Whatever happens, 
don't you let 'em take you. Maybe they'll get me 
first, but if they do, you keep a shot in your gun. 
You know what I mean?" 

The lines about her mouth hardened; there was a 
semblance of the old sullen look in her eyes. 
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"I know, Tom Shelby," she said steadily, "Dad 
Calkins used to tell me that before I ever met you. I 
ain't goin' to be made prisoner." 

He gulped in his throat, his lips grim and hard-set. 

"Maybe you'd shake hands?" he asked doubtfully. 
"Seems to me Pd rather like it if you did." 

"Of course I will," and she thrust out both hands 
to him in sudden eagerness. "Why shouldn't I, Tom 
Shelby? I like you.^' 

In the darkness she could scarcely see his face, but 
she felt the grip of his fingers, and caught the eager 
tremor in his voice. 

"I sure am glad you said that," he admitted, as 
helpless to express himself as a child. " I sorter wanted 
you to for — for a long while. Hell! that's Laud out 
there now." 

He stepped over beside the door, whipping both 
revolvers from his belt, and holding one in each hand. 
A small, round hole had been dug through the adobe 
plaster between the logs, and he bent down with his 
eye to the opening. The scene revealed beyond was a 
narrow one, a little segment of a circle, but he gained 
glimpse of those close at hand. A tall, rangy white 
man, with a dirty skin, and scraggling red beard was 
nearest at hand; and beyond him crouched an Indian 
naked to the waist, his face blackened and chest dis- 
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figured with gaudy paint. There were others behind 
these scattered out in fan shape, but he could only 
make them out indefinitely. Laud stood so close to 
the door his face could not be seen, but he held a rifle 
in his hands, pounding with the stock on the wood, 
as he angrily demanded admittance. 

" Comt. on out of there, yer big fool," he roared, 
maddened by the silence. "We saw yer go back in- 
side, an' we've got yer this time. Come on now; I 
won't ask you again ! " 

"On what terms?" 

Shelby asked this more to prolong delay than any- 
thing else. The fellows knew they were there, and 
it was useless to pretend otherwise. 

"Terms — hell!" and Indian Joe burst out into a 
loud laugh. "Hear the cock crow, Hanley. We'll 
make terms when we get hands on yer, yer dam sneak- 
ing spy. Only I'll say this, yer'U get it harder if yer 
hang on after we do get yer — an' by God! we'll get 
yer, sooner or later." 

"We'll take the chances. Laud, and the fun is not 
going to be all on cwie side." 

"It won't, hey! So yer goin' ter fight? All ri^t, 
but there's more o' this outfit comin', an' yer a blamed 
idiot; if we can git yer no other way I reckon we can 
bum yer out. Come on now, save time, and open up ! " 
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He struck hard, and angrily with his gunstock, but 
the stout wood held. Shelby made no answer, again 
bending low, and peering out through the narrow open- 
ing. The obstinate silence must have maddened the 
fellow, for he suddenly reversed his weapon and fired. 
The ball crashed through the wood, leaving a jagged 
hole, and imbedded itself in the solid log of a back 
wall. Before the smoke blew away Shelby replied, 
sighting out through the small aperture, determined to 
make every shot count. The nearest white man flung 
up his arm, which dripped blood, grabbed it and ran; 
the crouching Indian behind, crumpled up as though 
crushed by some sudden weight, and never moved. 
Laud sprang backward, startled by the swift response 
from within, the smoke swirling up between his fingers, 
and Shelby let drive. Whether the speeding bullet 
struck, or missed, he never knew, but the squaw-man 
gave one startled leap into the concealment of the 
weeds, fell headlong, and then went scrambling down 
to the bank of the stream. It was all so swiftly ac- 
complished as to seem like a flashlight picture. When 
the smoke cloud rolled away not a figure was to be 
seen. Shelby stood up, grimly smiling, and replaced 
the cartridges in his weapon. The end was not yet, 
but he had taught them a lesson in caution. 

For a moment, blinded by gazing out into the sun- 
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light, he could see nothing clearly about him, not even 
the figure of Olga. He took a step or two back into 
the gloom of the room, nearly falling over the two 
dead bodies on the floor. The uncanny touch of them 
against his foot gave his nerves a sudden shock. 

"Where are you?" he asked. 

"Here, by the other door. What has happened?" 

He laughed, put at ease by the quick response of 
her voice. 

"Oh, I took pot shot out throu^ a hole in the 
wall. I thought we might as well start the ball, Joe 
was getting so gay. Touched up two of them; now 
they'll go back and talk it over." 

"But they'll be back?" 

"Sure; the Indians will be for waiting till night, 
an' that ain't far off. Maybe they will, but Laud is 
s<nne mad, I reckon ; the way he went down that bank 
was a caution. I ain't seen nothing funnier for a long 
while. What are you doing down there?" 

There was a note of startled surprise in her voice. 

"Why, this is strange! I — I hadn't noticed be- 
fore; I was too frightened perhaps — but, comt quick, 
Macklin's body is not here! I — it is gone!" 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ATTACK ON THE CABIN 

THERE was no sound from without, except occa- 
sionally the echo of a distant voice shouting. 
Shelby, startled by these words, and alarmed by her 
agitation, swiftly crossed the rocMn. He could see 
better now, his eyes becoming accustomed to the gloom, 
while the single ray of light streaming through the 
broken shutter, fell directly on the spot where the body 
had been previously lying on the floor. It was gone, 
actually gone ! As he bent over, incredulous, distrust- 
ing the evidence of his own eyes, he could perceive 
the stain of blood in which the man had fallen, but 
that was all. There was no semblance of a body there. 
Shelby stared about into the dark shadows, almost be- 
lieving he dreamed; then into the dimly revealed out- 
lines of the girl's face. 

"Judas Priest!" he said soberly. "This beats any- 
thing ever I/saw. He couldn't have been killed, but 
I never saw him twitch a muscle after he dropped. 
Gone! dam if I know what to make of it. Whv, 
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where could he have gone to? There ain't but one 
way out frcxn this shack, an' he sure didn't go out 
there." 

"No, he couldn't," her voice quavering, "we would 
have seen him if he had." 

"Seen him! of course we would. He must have 
revived, and crawled away. You bet there ain't no 
mystery about it. Dead men ain't movin' around, an' 
there ain't no angels comin' down to carry that cuss 
off. What's happened is, he got back strength enough 
to crawl. Likely he got into that back room out o' 
si^L Anyhow I'm goin' to find out what's happened. 
You keep an eye at that hole in the wall yonder, 
while I scout around a minute. If you see anything 
movin' in shootin' distance, just blaze away. Don't 
hesitate a moment." 

She went forward as he told her without a word, 
and stared out, yet nervously turning her head about 
at the slightest sound. Shelby waited a moment, lis- 
tening, and then stepped confidently forward across the 
threshold of the inner door. He had no doubt that 
he would discover Macklin — dead or alive, out- 
stretched on the floor. The fellow must be there; 
he could have gone nowhere else. The place was as 
black as night; a step beyond the entrance, and he 
had to grope his way blindly, imable to distinguish 
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a single object. There was something grim and 
ghastly in feeling about with his feet for an unseen 
body. Then the fellow might still be alive, even 
dangerous. He stopped at the disquieting thought, 
and spoke sharply into the gloom. 

"Are you there, Macklin? Come, speak up; no- 
body is going to hurt you." 

There was no response, no movement, no sound of 
a groan, no pulsing of breath. The stillness was in- 
tense, horrible. Shelby gripped himself, and began 
to advance slowly, guiding his passage along the wall, 
expecting every instant to encounter S(Mne obstacle. 
His groping feet touched nothing. Inch by inch he 
explored the floor of the room, the perspiration be- 
ginning to stand in drops on his forehead. There was 
no body lying there, no form of a man, either living 
or dead; the place was absolutely unoccupied. He 
could hardly believe this true; his mind refused to 
grasp the fact; he came back to the door dazed and 
unnerved. Good Grod ! the fellow couldn't have gotten 
away ; there was no means of escape, no opening. All 
nature, all reasoning told him the man must be some- 
where within the cabin ; any other thought was simply 
impossible; yet where? He had already explored 
every inch of surface to no result. So bewildered 
and dumfounded was he before this mystery he was 
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even startled at the girl's voice asking an eager ques- 
tion. 

"Is he there? did you find him?" 

"No; I confess I can't make the aflFair out. It cer- 
tainly beats my time completely. He's gone as though 
he had a pair of wings." 

"But how could he get out?" 

"That's what I say. Everything is solid; no hu- 
man could vanish throu^ these walls; there isn't a 
window not boarded up, and only that one door. We 
wasn't outside ten minutes, nor ten feet away frcwn the 
step. A rat couldn't have passed without bein' seen. 
Blamed if it don't make me shiver, for, by thunder, 
however it happened, he ain't here; he ain't nowhere 
in this cabin. An'" he added, peering at the floor, 
" there ain't no trail o' blood to show that he crawled 
away; just that little pool what he laid in." 

"Could he have gotten through the roof, or the 
floor?" 

Shelby laughed despondently. 

"Lord, I don't easily see how he could; it's fifteen 
feet to them rafters, an' no opening, while, judging 
from outside, the floor must rest plum on the groun(d. 
Who shot him anyhow? did you see? " \ 

" Yes, I did," she explained excitedly. " I was looik- 
ing that way, toward where the board was ripped Aff 
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the window. I just had a glimpse of a face behind 
the muzzle of the gun. It was a woman; I am sure 
it was a woman, with black eyes. Then the smoke 
obscured everything, and she was gone." 

"A woman with black eyes? A young woman? " 
" Yes, a girl rather, and — and pretty." 
"She must have been Pancha," he admitted, strug- 
gling with the idea, "why, of course, that's all plain 
enough. She overheard what he said, and fired in mad 
passion." 

"What do you mean? What are you talking about, 
this girl?" 

"Sure; I told you about her; she helped me escape 
last night. She was crazily jealous over Macklin. He 
had made love to her, no doubt, and her only desire then 
was to get rid of you. She thought you were trying 
to get the fellow away from her, and the only reason 
she helped me was because I promised to take you 
away with me." 

"But who is she? does she live in this place?" 
"She is Mexican, and is here with her brother; a 
little outlaw, no doubt, knowing no law but her own 
passions. She must have been there when he boasted 
to Laud that he would leave her, and marry you. It 
drove her crazy, and she shot." 

"I can understand that — yes," Olga burst forth. 
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"and later she was sorry. I believe it was she who 
came back, and took the body away.'* 

"I hardly see how that theory helps much. How 
could she take him?" 

" Perhaps she may know some secret passage. There 
might be one imdemeath. It is a puncheon floor; 
surely it is not impossible for one block to be loosened, 
and a passage excavated through the earth below. I 
do not know, yet in what other way could the body 
have been removed?" 

Shelby shook his head glocwnily, his eyes searching 
the floor for any evidence, and finding none. To all 
appearances it appeared smooth and solid. 

"I don't know," he said. "That idea may be as 
good as any. You might take this broken knife of 
mine, an' see if you can start anything. What was 
goin' on out there?" 

"Nothing much that I could see. There are men 
hiding behind the bank of the creek; I think they are 
Indians, and there may be others oflF to the right in 
the weeds." 

"Just a guard left there to see we don't get away. 
They'll wait until dark, and then try to bum us out, 
I reckon; the bucks don't like my shooting. That was 
a rifle." 

"Yes, the bullet struck the 1(^." 
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He crossed over, and looked out anxiously. 

"I thought it might be a signal, but I guess not. 
Don't seem to be anything moving." He straightened 
up again, his eyes surveying the room. " If we only 
had two more in this outfit we might give those devils 
a nm for their money. The trouble is we can defend 
only two sides, an' they know it — anyhow Laud does. 
They'll shoot away here, while the rest of the bucks 
come in through the woods, an' set things blazin' back 
yonder. I'm goin' to haul this bench over on that 
side; then you can stand up there, and shoot through 
that hole in the window while I pepper them from 
here in front. We'll make it hot while it lasts." 

She watched him shift the bench, and then stood 
upon it to look out. The sun had gone down, and 
the valley swam in a purple haze. If she would 
utilize what little light still remained, she must search 
at once. 

"Nothing out there?" 

" I can see nothing moving. It is growing dark. Let 
me take the knife." 

He gave it to her, and she got down upon her knees 
on the floor, anxiously testing the openings between 
the blocks with the broken blade. Shelby turned his 
head occasionally, barely able to distinguish her move- 
ments, yet felt little confidence in the success of the 
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effort. Still he realized this was their last and only 
hope. The cabin was undoubtedly surroimded, and 
would be made an object of direct attack so soon as 
it became dark enough to permit the savage assailants 
to creep up closer unseen. Any attempt at escape 
through the one door would be suicidal; in all proba- 
bility, in spite of the silence, and seeming loneliness 
of the scene without, a dozen rifles were even then 
trained on the entrance, ready to shoot them down the 
instant either appeared. And there was no other way 
out, unless it might be through some secret passage 
existing underground. Macklin had certainly disap- 
peared somewhere; the vanishing of his body was no 
miracle, and this theory of how it might have been 
accomplished alone appeared reasonable. In spite of 
his doubts, the man held to a measure of hope; noth- 
ing else than this remained which he could cling to; 
their only chance lay in some such discovery. Yet 
the woman, groping on her knees in the deepening 
darkness gave no sign of encouragement. Shelby could 
bear the strain no longer in silence. 

" There is nothing to be found? " he asked anxiously, 
"no appearance of a trap?" 

She lifted her head, with face turned toward him. 

" Nothing that I seem able to move," she answered. 
"I have found a block which does not appear to fit 
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as tightly as the others; I can get the knife blade be- 
tween, and it doesn't seem to touch any earth below, 
yet the slab is immovable." 

"Let me try my strength." 

He started back to join her, but at that instant there 
came a sudden burst of rifle fire without, bullets thud- 
ding into the cabin walls, the sound punctuated by sav- 
age yells. Shelby whirled about instantly, and dropped 
to his knees with eyes peering out through the opening 
between the logs. Olga also deserted her search, and 
climbed to her post of defense on the bench. The 
surrounding darkness enabled them to perceive little 
— only the flashes of flame cleaving the night, and 
occasionally the flitting of a dark form in the momen- 
tary glare. The firing was continuous, and rather 
heavy, yet the soimd of the guns did not seem to in- 
dicate advance. The marksmen evidently still re- 
mained concealed beneath the protecting bank of the 
stream, or else skulked in the shadow of the woods. 
The bullets did no damage, generally finding billet 
in the solid logs, although a few crashed through the 
planking of the door. To Shelby the meaning was 
sufficiently plain; the real danger lay, as he expected, 
at the rear; all this noise was being carried on merely 
to attract their attention. He called across, unable to 
see his companion, but well aware where she was. 
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"Don't waste any shot until you see something 
within range. Those fellows out there are just plug- 
ging away blindly. They*ll never rush this side. Keep 
your eyes wide open though. I'm going back, and try 
to knock off a board from that rear window. If I can 
get a few shots out there we'll block their little game. 
You hear?" 

"Yes; I think one or two are crawling closer 
through those weeds." 

"Likely enough, young bucks who can't hold back; 
keep your eye on them, an' let them have it, as soon 
as you are sure. Call out if you need me." 

He groped his way as far as the inner door, helped 
by the almost continuous flash of the rifles outside; 
he had even crossed the threshold, his heart choking 
him as he perceived a glare of red flame, already 
visible here and there through narrow chinks between 
the logs. Perhaps he was already too late — those 
devils had fired the cabin, the licking flames even then 
beginning to eat into the dry bark. He had no time 
in which to act, or even think. Before he might 
venture another step forward, Olga fired twice rapidly, 
the flare of her revolver lighting up the entire interior. 
What followed he scarcely knew; there was a sharp 
cry, the crash of the overturned bench, and the sound 
of a body falling heavily on the floor. A revolver went 
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spinning noisily across the room, and then all was still, 
and black once more. 

Shelby could see nothing; only the blurred memory 
of that single instant had seared itself on his brain. 
She had been shot — his wife; this girl he had learned 
to love! S(Hne stray shot from an Indian rifle, fired 
blindly in the dark, had found fatal passage through 
that broken shutter, and struck her down. His first 
helpless daze changed into a rage for revenge, mingled 
with a wild yearning that he mi^t yet find her alive. 

" Olga ! '' he cried out, " Olga ! '' 

There was no answer, no movement. All was black, 
soundless; even the rifle fire without had ceased. 

He dropped to his knees, and crept forward, feeling 
along the floor with outstretched hands, dreading each 
instant to touch her body. Suddenly his searching 
fingers encountered an opening in the puncheon floor. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BARRIER OF FLAME 

SHELBY dared not move, except to feel downward 
into this mysterious opening. Yet he realized 
instantly what must have occurred — the miracle which 
had so swiftly disclosed this secret passage. The girl, 
in falling, had dislodged the very block in the floor 
she had been endeavoring so vainly to discover. It 
had suddenly swung downward to the heavy blow of 
her body, and she had fallen with it into the imknown 
darkness below. But was she dead, or alive? had the 
fall stunned her? He drew himself to the very edge 
listening. What was down there? Macklin perhaps; 
the two bodies might be lying there together in a com- 
mon grave. But wait, something moved surely ! 

" Olga ! speak to me ! " 

He couldn't restrain the agony with which he ut- 
tered the words. Frightened as she was, dazed by 
the fall, scarcely conscious even yet, or able to actually 
comprehend what had occurred, his cry penetrated her 
mind, brought her back to life. 
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"Yes, I — I am here, Tom," she managed to say 
weakly. 

"And you are not hurt?" his voice thrilling now 
with a sudden return of hope. 

"Oh, I — I don't know. I cannot even tell what 
has happened. I stepped back quickly, the bench over- 
turned and I fell. It is all earth around me — where 
am I?" 

"In the passage beneath the cabin," he explained 
quickly. "It has been a miracle; your fall opened 
the trap. Perhaps we may escape from these devils 
yet. Make room for me to come down; the cabin is 
already on fire. Is the hole deep?" 

" Not very, I think, and there is room." 

He lowered himself, but it was not necessary to 
drop; his feet struck the earth floor, and, as he turned 
his hands came in contact with the slab still dangling, 
just as it had fallen. Obeying the first impulse, aware 
of a sudden outburst of red flames somewhere above 
him, he forced the block upward, back into its place, 
jamming it there with all his strength, until a sharp 
click convinced him the puncheon again was securely 
held. They were alone, isolated, in the black depths, 
underneath the burning cabin, buried deep in the pro- 
tecting earth. He reached blindly out through the 
darkness until he touched her, his fingers closing con- 
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vulsivcly on a fold of her dress. In the sudden reac- 
tion he felt as weak as a child, unable even to control 
his speech. 

"It was Gkxi who helped us," he said humbly, "no 
one else could. You are sure, Olga, you are unhurt?" 

"I must be bruised, I suppose; it was an ugly fall, 
and — and I really think I lost consciousness at first. 
Then I seemed to hear you call me a long ways oflF." 

"I did call you — twice; it was to the second call 
you answered. I was wild, for I thought you had been 
shot. What sort of a place is this we are in? " 

"I know nothing. There was light up there, a red 
glare, before you closed the trap. Is the cabin afire?" 

"Yes; those devils started it at the rear. I could 
see the flames through the clinks between the Ic^. It 
was blazing fiercely then; now it must have reached 
the roof. You can hear the wood crackle evea down 
here, and we must get farther back out of the way. 
When the roof falls this part of the floor may cave 
in also." 

In spite of the increasing volume of flames above, 
scarcely a glimmer of red light succeeded in penetrat- 
ing to where they were hidden. A very slight glow 
found entrance through a narrow crack above them, 
yet Shelby was compelled to leam their immediate 
surroundings more by sense of touch than sight. They 
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were in a mere hole scooped out from the soft earth, 
hardly wider than the trapdoor which led to it, the 
other puncheons of the cabin floor resting solidly upon 
the ground- The trench led to the right, sinking deeper 
as it advanced, and, within a foot or two, showing 
evidence of an earth roof, supported by a rude frame- 
work. Shelby leading the way, feeling his passage 
along inch by inch, was suddenly halted by an earth 
barrier which seemingly blocked all further progress. 
Two props had fallen, and with them the weight of 
earth they supported, leaving a great pile of debris 
across the passage. He could feel that it did not 
wholly reach the top, leaving a space there through 
which it might be possible to crawl. Yet what would 
there be beyond? Why should they venture further 
at present? Laud was outside with his Indians, the 
whole scene lit up with the glare of flames. They 
dare not venture to expose themselves. Here they were 
beyond reach, protected from both flames and savages. 
Unless some among those assailants knew the existence 
of this tunnel, or accidentally stumbled upon its outer 
entrance, they could scarcely be exposed. Even if one 
or two found their way in, this barrier of earth would 
block them, and, if necessary, form the best possible 
defense. Undoubtedly Laud's first belief would be 
that they had perished in the fire, had either been killed. 
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or had killed themselves rather than be captured. He 
would have no reason to think anything else. Before 
the debris could be searched for evidence of their fate, 
the opportunity to creep out unseen, and get away 
might be far better than at present. Confident that 
they had perished, and that their charred bodies were 
lying in the midst of the still smoking embers of the 
cabin, there would be no guard watching for an at- 
tempt at escape. He reached out and grasped her 
hand, drawing her down beside him. 

"What is it?" she asked in a whisper. 

"A fall of earth nearly blocking the passage," he 
explained. " I can see nothing beyond, so the entrance 
must be scxne distance away. I have no idea where 
the tunnel leads to, and, if I did, we would never dare 
creep put into the open at present." 

"You — you think we had better remain here?" 
doubtfully. 

"Until the fire dies down; perhaps even longer. Let 
them believe we died in the cabin; then there may be 
some chance for us to get away." 

"But they will search the ruins?" 

"Not for some time; those logs will be glowing 
embers for hours. That sounded like the roof falling 
in then. It was — see! it has crushed its way down 
through the floor. There is a caldron of fire in that 
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hole we just left, but it can't reach us here — (Mily the 
smoke." 

"Will it not show them where we have gone?" 
"I hope not; probably the smoking, blazing timbers 
will choke up the opening, leaving it so filled with 
partly burned wood as to conceal it entirely. Anyhow, 
this is our one chance. We would be shot down mer- 
cilessly outside." 

The glare from the burning rubbish revealed their 
faces, and the smoke began to swirl past them in clouds, 
yet did not choke the tunnel, showing there must be 
an opening somewhere beyond to the outside. Shelby 
fastened his neckerchief over the girl's nose and mouth, 
an^ protected her, as well as himself, by means of 
his coat. Scarcely conscious of the action they sat 
thus, their hands clasped, gazing at the leaping figures 
of flame, and listening to the variety of noises reaching 
their ears. The position,, while one of brooding hor- 
ror, did not apparently involve immediate peril. The 
flames could not reach them, and it was already evident 
that those dense volumes of smoke, while disagreeable 
and suflFocating, could still be endured. But being 
cooped up there, in that hole underground, imable to 
venture forth, choked by the fumes, their faces smart- 
ing from the heat, the earth walls holding them in 
prison, death waiting for them whichever way they 
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turned, brought a strain to Olga she could no longer 
c(Miibat. Impulsively she clutched the man beside her, 
her head touching his shoulder, her slender form trem- 
bling to a sudden outburst. 

"Don't lose your nerve," he whispered, startled by 
her action, " nothing can hurt us here." 

"Oh, I know; it is not that," the words almost a 
sob. "I do not think I am really frightened; only I 
— I want to feel you near me." 

"Mel" he questioned surprised; "why, I haven't 
been much good so far." 

"Oh, but you have; you have been splendid. No 
woman could ever ask more. I want you to know 
how grateful I am." 

" Well, I don't just like that," he protested. " There 
ain't no cause for you to be grateful, so far as I can 
see. A man who wouldn't stick with his wife wouldn't 
be much." 

"Are you here just because of that?" 

" Well, maybe not altogether. Of course, I'd be here 
anyhow. I wouldn't go back on no woman who be- 
longed to me. But you ain't just that exactly. I've 
somehow got to thinkin' a lot about you lately." 

"Truly?" 

"Sure; there's a heap o' things happened since we 
was lined up against the wall of that shack down at 
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Ponca. I've found out more what you are than I 
knew then; an' I reckon you got a better line on me." 

"I — I chose you even then." 

He laughed awkwardly. 

"Out o' that bunch I I don't take that as no great 
compliment. Say, that was the omariest lot o' cattle 
I ever rode herd over." 

"Oh, I don't know," her mood changing into new 
interest. "There were some among them not so bad. 
Anyhow I chose you." 

"Maybe you're sorry since?" 

" I am not," firmly. " I never have been. See here, 
Tom Shelby, I pretty near knew what sort of man 
you was when I selected you; your face told me that. 
You thought I just took you so as to get away. Well, 
maybe I did in a sense, for I would have done almost 
anything to escape from that life. But I never would 
have gone with you, if I hadn't honestly liked you 
just the same." 

"You did?" 

"Yes, I did. There's no reason I shouldn't say so. 
You said it in the cabin there that you didn't marry 
me because you knew I had money — that you had no 
such knowledge. Was that true?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then why did you marry me?" 
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His face, burning from the heat of the near-by 
flames, grew redder, if possible, with ambarrassment. 
Her eyes were gazing straight at him, insistent of an 
answer. 

"Well, I ain't exactly sure that I know," he ad- 
mitted reluctantly. " Maybe I sorter sympathized with 
you a bit, an' then I got almi^ty mad at the way 
them fellows acted. All them things counted, I reckon ; 
but after I went back an' talked with you alone, some- 
how I naturally felt different — I — I kinder got to 
wantin' you myself." 

"I knew you did." 

"You knew? But how? I never said anything 
like that." 

"No; yet I felt the change. I would never have 
said * yes ' otherwise. You thou^t me indifferent, cold ; 
but the truth is I rode out to your ranch with you that 
day secretly happier than I have ever been in my life 
before." 

" Olga ! " his hand tightened upcMi hers suddenly. 

" Yes," she went on, her eyes now lowered slightly, 
concealed beneath the long lashes. "I am willing to 
tell you now. Perhaps we shall never get out of this 
place alive, and I want to be honest with you for once. 
Whatever happens, I would rather you knew." 

"But you cannot mean " 
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" It is exactly what I mean, T(Mn. I love you ! Do 
you care?" 

" Care ! Why, Olga, girl, I have done nothing but 
care. I hardly knew what it all meant at first, the way 
I thought of you. Love came to me like a strange 
thing. I have led a man's life, and I have known few 
good women. Even now I cannot wholly realize what 
has come to me.'* 

He gathered her suddenly into his arms, the necker- 
chief slipping down about her throat. 

" I love you ! " he whispered passionately, " love you, 
wife of mine." 

"And I have given you my heart long ago. Kiss 
me, Tom." 

They sat there, closely pressed together in that nar- 
row space, scarcely aware any longer of the danger at 
hand, eager only to hear each other's voices. The 
flames just beyond them died down slightly, yet re- 
mained red and angry, occasionally shooting up in 
fiery billows, lighting their faces. The hole beneath 
the trap was a mass of embers, totally blocked with 
charred and blazing wood. Above the crackle of the 
flames, and the crashing of falling timbers, they could 
distinguish the intermittent crack of a rifle, and the 
echo of voices calling. Shelby began to dig with one 
hand at the pile of earth beside him so as to widen 
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the space between its summit and the roof. The action 
caused his mind to revert to the imminent peril of their 
situati6n. 

"It will be all over with before daylight," he said 
soberly, " and that will be our chance to get out. We 
can never go the other way, for those logs will hold fire 
for hours yet." 

"How do you suppose Macklin ever got through 
there?" she questioned wonderingly. 

"That's what bothers me. Either he wasn't hurt 
much, or he had help. It is my notion the girl brought 
him out in some way. The shooting was an act of 
sudden anger, for which she was sorry the very next 
moment. They may be hiding there now, somewhere in 
the tunnel." 

She lifted herself up, and peered through the open- 
ing; the glare of the flames did not penetrate beyond 
the barrier of earth, and she saw nothing but impene- 
trable blackness. 

"Shall we go, and see?" 

"Not yet; we are safer here, until those devils give 
up. You can hear their voices yet out there." 

They had no way of telling time, and the hours 
dragged. The flames sank, but the glow of the coals 
remained, and the litter of charred logs, occasionally 
flaring into tiny spits of fire. The sound of firing bad 
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entirely ceased, and the shouts of voices died away 
one after the other. They had been very close at 
one time, as though the baffled savages were endeavor- 
ing to invade the smoldering ruins of the cabin to leam 
the fate of their victims; but the heat must have pre- 
vented any search, for the party drifted away, and 
did not return. Shelby waited patiently, listening for 
the slightest sound, but, at last, could restrain him- 
self no longer. 

"I do not know how late it is," he said finally, "yet 
it must be nearly morning. Most of those fellows must 
be gone. Shall we try our luck, little girl?" 

She put her hand silently into his. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE FUGITIVES 

HE LED the way, finding little difficulty in crawl- 
ing over the mound of earth, and Olga followed 
easily. The cool darkness into which they advanced 
was a great relief, while the sense of action restored 
their shattered nerves. No gleam of light gave any 
guidance, nor was there any evidence of immediate 
approach to the mouth of the tunnel. However, it 
ran nearly straight, with the grade constantly down- 
ward, and they could cautiously feel a way forward, 
with hands on the earth walls. They encountered no 
further obstruction of any kind, but suddenly reached 
a sharp turn toward the left. Shelby felt his passage 
around the comer, aware of the pressure of Olga's 
fingers on his sleeve, but his eyes could perceive nothing 
unusual beyond. He stared helplessly into a black, 
soundless void. Yet, with his first step forward, he 
came to a sudden halt. 

" Stay where you are, sefior,** said a low voice, " not 
a move till I speek." 
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He caught his breath quickly, scarcely daring to set 
down an uplifted foot. There was no doubt who it 
was that spoke out of the darkness. 

" But I am Shelby," he blurted forth swiftly. " You 
have no reason to fear me." 

"Shelby! How ccMne you here? You foimd the 
trap ? And — and is she with you ? " 

"Yes, senorita. An accident revealed to us a way 
out. It was you then who took Macklin away; he 
was not killed?" 

A m(Miient there was silence ; then she broke out sud- 
denly, passionately, the words fairly falling over each 
other in her eagerness of expression. 

" I am not afraid, Senor Shelby. No ! No ! I hav' 
ze pistol in my hand. I shoot. The dark eet make 
no difference, for you are there just before me — she 
an' you are there. Listen then; I tell you what hap- 
pen. I hate an' I love — see ! Then I make meestake. 
Madre de Dios^ I know not how eet was, but I shoot 
the man I love. Eet was crazy thing; but I not keel 
heem; I know I not keel heem. How I know? Santa 
Marie! the good God would not let me believe that. 
What could I do? I ran away mad into the woods. 
I would maybe yet save heem, but how? You know, 
senor, eet was I who shoot Seflor Macklin?" 

"Yes, Pancha; the lady here saw your face." 
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"Yes, it was I, seiior — I who love hecm. Why 
should eet be so? I went there not for that — no! I 
tell you how eet all come. Eet was because of my 
brother, seiior — you know my brother, Juan Ville- 
monte? He dead, seiior, dead. You know how he 
die? Eet was a quarrel with Seiior Laud, an* Seiior 
Hanley — they keel heem, the two against the one. I 
not know what happen. I wait in the cabin for Juan 
to come, but he stay away. No one tell me teel an 
Indian boy ccnne, an' he tell. Then I know Juan 
is dead, an' I go crazy like that. I am Spanish, seiior; 
I hate an' I love — then only I hate ! I would avenge 
my brother ; I would keel the man that keeled heem. I 
care only for to do that. He was there in this cabin; 
I creep up an' see. Eet was dark in there, yet I saw 
hees face. He could not see me, but I aim. Seiior 
Macklin was there too, an' the other girl, but I care 
not then for them at all. I hate, an' I see only the 
one I hate. Santa Marie! why was eet so?" 

"You shot the wrong man?" 

'' Si^ seiior. Seiior Macklin, he step forward quick 
just when I fire; he drop an' I run." 

Shelby felt Olga grip him, and heard her voice at 
his ear. 

"She never heard what Macklin said; don't let her 
know." 
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He crushed the question already on his lips back 
into his throat. 

"Yes," he said, "I see how it happened now. And 
what did you do then, Pancha?" 

She was not sobbing, but her quick breathing gave 
the impression in the darkness. 

"What I do, sefior? I pray the Virgin that I may 
save heem. Then I remember this passage from the 
ravine. How I know eet? Juan and I, we live in 
the cabin a month; 'twas then I found eet. Who made 
eet I know not; but the thought come to me, just so. I 
was underneath when you fought, seiior; then, when 
you were both outside I got heem ^" 

"Macklin, you mean? he was alive?" 

"Yes, senor, alive. Maybe he live, maybe he die; 
I know not; I do what I can. He help a little, but 
twice he faint. Eet took long time; even I carried 
heem alone." 

"But how did you get across that cave-in of earth?" 

"Eet was not there; eet come later," she explained. 
"I would go back, seiior, when they fired the cabin, 
but the earth had caved, and I could not get through." 

"To help us?" 

"5^/, senor; to help you, and me. What could I do 
alone? That is why I tell you; why I talk. Eet is 
not for you, nor for me. I would save heem, an' only 
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can eet be done if I have help. I do all I can — Madre 
de DioSy yes. I bind up the wound; I hold hecm 
while he sleep; I bring heem water from the creek; I 
hide heem here in the dark. But how I get heem out, 
sefior?" 

"But why not call the others?*' Shelby asked sud- 
denly in suspicion. "What danger is Macklin in?" 

"You know not?" in surprise. "He did not say 
in the cabin why he came?" 

"Who do you mean?" 

"Seftor Laud, he make no threat?" 

"Certainly not; against whom?" 

"Senor Macklin. He come for that; I know. The 
Indian boy tell me — he an' Hanley. They plan eet 
all out. 'Twas because Juan would not be one with 
them, they keel heem. They would hold her for ran- 
som; they say a man ccMnes soon here who would pay 
much ; so they try to put out of the way Sefior Mack- 
lin. 'Tis to get her that Slagin go to the cabin; he fail, 
and then Senor Laud try another way. He not know 
when he come that Sefior Macklin get back. No one 
know." 

Shelby smothered an oath, the whole foul plot sud- 
denly revealed to him in all its hideousness. This 
then was what these fiends had been planning; it was 
plot within plot; criminal against criminal. He was 
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blind not to have perceived the truth before; now it 
stood before him in all its sheer nakedness. Macklin's 
drunken boast had brought forth its full brood; Han- 
ley, too brainless and cowardly to lead, had told all 
he knew to Indian Joe — embellished it, no doubt — 
and it was just the sort of thing the latter was eager 
to get his hands into — seemingly a safe game, with a 
good stake. The girl was helpless, already in their 
power; all they needed to do was dispose of Macklin. 
How this was done no one cared; by bribery, by the 
knife; in the Hole who would ever ask questions? Who 
would mourn the fellow, whatever happened? And 
then they would have a free hand. Shelby reached 
out, and drew Olga closer to him in the darkness. 

**I understand now," he said tersely, "we've got 
to fight this out together. All right, I'm ready. What 
is it you want me to do? " 

"You will help me save heem?" the voice from 
the dark asked eagerly. " You will not try to go away 
alone, sefior?" 

"No; we are in the same boat it seems; we'll help 
each other. You trust me now, Pancha?" 

"5/, seiior." 

"Then let's see what can be done. Can Macklin 
walk?" 

"No, sefior; I think maybe he verra bad off; he 
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not speak now for long time. Maybe you tell what 
we do for heem." 

"I'm afraid not, Pancha. I've doctored some 
wounds, but I'm no expert. Where is he? Oh, here." 

He bent down in the dark, and touched the mo- 
tionless figure. The man's flesh was warm, from fever 
doubtless, and his breathing was unusually heavy. His 
fingers sought the man's pulse, which showed weak, 
but rapid. 

"Where was the wound?" 

"In the right chest, sefior." 

'And you have dressed and bandaged it?" 
Yes, senor; the best I could. I tore up my under- 
skirt." 

" Do you know if he bled much? " 

"Not since I found heem — no; eet was very little. 
Before I think yes; there was a pool of blood on the 
floor in which he lay," her voice trembled. "You 
think maybe he live, sefior?" 

"I am unable to answer that, Pancha," he replied 
soberly, rising to his feet, " the man is evidently hard 
hit, weak from loss of blood, and in a coma now from 
fever. This is no place for him. If we could get 
him out into the open, bandage his wound properly, 
and get a doctor to probe for the ball, he might have 
a fair chance. I can say no more than that." 
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"A doctor! where would there be a doctor?" 

"I know of none this side of Gerlasche; an army 
surgeon is at the camp there; no doubt he would 
come." 

"Gerlasche! and — and he could save heem, 
seiior?" 

"He might; I can promise nothing; but that would 
be the only hope." 

" But you will help me ? You pledge that? " 

"I will do whatever I can," Shelby said earnestly. 
" I hardly know how we are going to manage it. Still 
Macklin is not very big, or heavy, and, while he is 
bound to be a dead weight, I am sure I could carry 
him for awhile. Once outside, we might find some 
poles, rig up a litter, and so get along, the three of us." 

"Yes," interposed Olga sympathetically, "we must 
do that if possible. He cannot be left to die alone 
in this horrible place. I am strong, and will help all 
I can. Could we not start at once?" 

" Just a moment. Is there an entrance not far away, 
Pancha?" 

" Not fifty feet, seiior." 

" Then we ought to hear any firing or shouting with- 
out. Everything seems quiet. It must be nearly morn- 
ing, and the Indians have probably scattered, believing 
us burned in the cabin. Let's make the effort now." 
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He sent the Mexican girl on in advance, and lifted 
the unconscious Macklin upon his back, Olga par- 
tially supporting the helpless body. The wounded 
man groaned at the first movement, but lapsed im- 
mediately into silence again, and Shelby moved slowly 
forward with his burden along the dark, narrow pas- 
sage. It terminated in a small hole, well protected 
by a covert of brush, through which the fellow had to be 
drawn cautiously. Once on the outside, under the 
cold gleam of the stars, they found themselves pro- 
tected by the high banks of a gully, that turned sharp- 
ly to the left, connecting with a deeper ravine. The 
night was solemnly still, with a slight glow to the 
sky overhead as though day was about to dawn. The 
three clustered close, and listened, but no sound broke 
the stillness. Satisfied they were not observed, Shelby 
again picked up the wounded man, and, with Pancha 
guiding, her figure barely discernible in the glocxn, 
slowly advanced down the depression. 

It was hard, slow work, as Shelby had to carefully 
pick his way among the stones, seeking a safe rest- 
ing place for each foot. They must move noiselessly ; 
slightest misstep might arouse alarm, as some of the 
savages might be lurking an}rwhere in that darkness. 
Their only hope lay in the confidence the Indians felt 
in their death within the cabin. If they were assured 
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as to this, then they had probably scattered, willing to 
wait until morning to search the debris for their bodies. 
But this they couldn't know. As they turned into the 
ravine they obtained a glimpse of the burned cabin. 
One wall yet stood, ragged against the sky, and there 
was a gleam of red embers. Occasionally a gust of 
air sent sparks flying upward, and spirals of black 
smoke were visible. No moving forms could be per- 
ceived however about the ruins, and it was evident the 
spot was still in a condition to render exploration im- 
possible. 

Huddled closely together in the shelter of the rocks 
the fugitives stared across the open space at the red 
gleam. Shelby clinging to his burden felt the tight- 
ening pressure of Olga's hand, as she nervously touched 
him. The Mexican girl had lifted herself upon a pro^ 
jecting stone, and was searching the shadows with 
keen eyes. 

"Where do we go?" he questioned, and she in- 
stantly turned her head at the sound of his voice. 

"Up the rock trail, seftor; there is no other safe 
place." 

" So I thought. Then we must get under cover be- 
fore daylight. Dawn is not far off from the looks of 
the sky." He paused suddenly. "What kind of a 
looking guy is Hanley "? " 
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" He tall, scrawny, red-whiskers/* 

"Then I got him; plugged the fellow through the 
arm. He won't want anymore for awhile. Come, 
let's move on," he added impatiently. " It's doing no 
good to remain here and stare at that fire, and it is no 
light load I've got on my back." 

The way was a rough one, strewn with stones, but 
well protected by high banks, on either side. Pancha 
seemingly knew every inch of it, for she advanced 
confidently, selecting the easier path. The light fr(xn 
the slowly graying sky overhead scarcely penetrated 
the depths of the ravine, yet Shelby could follow her 
figure, and toiled steadily forward, bending low under 
his unconscious burden. So they came to the end of 
the cleft, where it terminated at the bank of the creek. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SECURITY OF THE CAVE 

THE events of the next hour remained in Shelby's 
mind more like some terrible dream, than a re- 
membrance. He was conscious of being excessively 
worn, hungry, tired. His mind did not function, yet 
he clung doggedly to his task, with teeth clinched, and 
every muscle aching from the effort. His load grew 
heavier with every step, and at times he stumbled like 
a drunken man through sheer weakness. Macklin 
moaned once or twice, but without regaining con- 
sciousness, and twice Shelby felt compelled to lay the 
wounded man on the ground, while he regained suffi- 
cient strength to proceed. Once they endeavored to 
shift the burden, Olga insisting on helping him to 
bear the man. But this proved impracticable, and 
again Shelby shouldered the body, and staggered blind- 
ly up stream. 

The sky was gray, a heavy mist shrouding the valley 
below, when they finally attained the opening into 
the trail sought. Nothing could be seen of their cne- 
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mies, and, convinced that, as yet, there was no pur- 
suit, the three crept breathlessly into the shadow of 
the bushes, dragging the unconscious Macklin with 
them. For some minutes Shelby lay motionless, strug- 
gling for breath, feeling that all strength had de- 
serted him. He scarcely realized that Olga had lifted 
his head into her lap, and was wiping the beads of per- 
spiration from his face. At last, however, his eyes 
opened, and he saw her bending over him. The man's 
lips broke into an effort to smile. 

"Some soft, ain't I, little girl?" he muttered, "but 
gee ! that was a pull, and I was about all in. Where's 
Pancha?" 

"Back there, where she can look out. Is it much 
farther?" 

"To the cave, you mean? Yes, it is a hard climb 
yet, but we will have it easier. I'll be all right pres- 
ently; we'll cut some stakes, and make a litter. No 
one can see us from below the rest of the way. 

"I don't know what is the matter with me," he 
apologized, ashamed of his weakness, "hungry, and 
overstrained, I guess. That was about the hardest job 
I ever tackled. Maybe I ought to have left the fellow 
there." 

"Oh, no, Tcxn! We couldn't do that. The poor 
thing is nearly crazed." 
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"Pancha? yes, I know; but she'd be a heap sight 
better off with the guy dead. He has only been 
playing with her." 

"But she will not believe that. She thinks it is all 
her fault, and — and she is such a wild, passionate 
little thing. I would do anything to save him for 
her." 

" There is about one chance in a thousand. Still 
he's just about omary enough to make it. We sure 
don't owe him anything." 

"I am not so certain of that," she said softly. "I 
wonder when I would have known my husband, but 
for him?" 

"You said that almost as though you meant it." 

"Do I not? What do my eyes say?" 

"They are very happy; they are not the same eyes 
I saw first in Ponca." 

"They never will be the same eyes again. They 
see a very different world. I doubt if you half believe 
all I confessed to you now." 

" I can scarcely realize it is true, but belief is not ab- 
sent." 

The motionless girl at the end of the rock suddenly 
turned her head, and glanced back at them with her 
piercing black eyes. 

"Senor, is it true that you love her — your wife?" 
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" True ; of course, Pancha. I told you so even before 
I told her/* 

"An' she love you?" 

" I am Senor Shelby's wife, Pancha," spoke up Olga 
quickly, a flush burning red on her cheeks. "I have 
no other ambition." 

"But the money! You rich, he say that, Senor 
Macklin. You not even care for that?" 

"Not very much — no. I know nothing about it, 
and am perfectly content if it never comes. You 
must know what I mean — you have loved." 

"Yes, sefiora; I have loved, and would still love; 
money is nothing. Seftor." 

"Yes, Pancha." 

" I think as I lie here what it was best to do. They 
stir down there. I cannot see yet for the fog, but I 
hear sounds. Pretty soon they will know, perhaps. Yet 
they will not be able to tell what has happened. We 
come here unseen; they know nothing of me, nothing 
of Seftor Macklin; but they hunt the burned cabin 
an' find no bone, no flesh. What will they do?" 

"Laud will suspect the truth; he is a fox." 

"'Tis so, perhaps; yet I believe we left no trail, 
senor. It was all rock an' water; even the Sioux 
cannot follow that. You know the way now?" 

"To the cave — yes." 
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"It is safe. But if the senor lives he must have a 
doctor. You tell me that, and there is but one way; 
I must ride." 

Shelby straightened up, instantly grasping her pur- 
pose. 

"You mean you will leave us here to go on alone?" 

"Yes, seiior; eet is best. They will not stop me; 
they will not know. Unless I meet Seiior Laud there 
is no danger ; perhaps even he will not suspect, or inter- 
fere. There are horses there, and I ride often — some- 
times even up onto the mesa; no one will care." 

"You are sure you can pass?" 

" I am sure I will pass," she said firmly. " I ride for 
hees life, senor." 

It was the better plan, nor could Shelby deny the 
probability of its success. She was trusted by that 
wild crew of white arid red renegades; she had been 
one of them. No one, imless possibly it might be 
Laud, or Hanley, had any reason to suspect her now. 
It was a long journey to Gerlasche, too long to be made 
on foot, and if the girl went with them up the trail, 
every effort at rescue would be delayed. She had 
chosen the one quick course to pursue. 

"You are right, Pancha," he admitted. "We'll 
get him up there someway. But you better go now, 
before the fog rises." 
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"Yes, sefior." 

She came over and knelt beside Macklin, who was 
moaning slightly, his head resting on a pillow made by 
Shelby's coat. His face appeared drawn and hag- 
gard in the weird, gray light. As she bent over him 
his eyes partially opened, but with no li^t of intel- 
ligence in them; they were dull, lusterless. 

"Sefior, sefior,** she sobbed, pressing his hand be- 
tween both her own, " I am going to ride for you." 

Some angel of mercy must have put the words on 
his lips, for certainly he knew her not, yet faint, fit- 
ful, there came from his lips the cry: 

**Pancha! I want you, Pancha!" 

She must have understood, known, and yet the 
comfort of that call was hers. 

She looked at him dry-eyed, motionless; then bent 
and kissed his lips. Slowly, regretfully she arose to 
her feet, and faced them, her cheeks white. 

"'Tis all," she said simply, "now I go." 

She vanished without a sound, gliding through the 
fringe of bushes, and down the steep bank to the pro- 
tection of the creek. Once they caught glimpse of her 
below, but only to lose sight once more among the 
swirling clouds of vapor which yet concealed the lower 
valley. They were alone, but with their own work 
to do. Shelby went at his with quiet efficiency. The 
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sooner they were on their wiy the better, but he had 
already planned the easier method by whidi he meant 
to transport the wounded man. Selecting two stout 
limbs, similar in size and length, he ran these through 
the arms of his strong corduroy jacket, binding them 
into position by two cross-pieces, hastily prepared, and 
lashed firmly with strips torn from his neckerchief. 
Macklin, now once again silent, and motionless, his 
eyes closed, was lifted gently onto the outspread coat, 
his limbs upheld by one of the cross-bars, and then the 
jacket buttoned securely about him, forming a swing- 
ing cradle finely adapted for the purpose. Shelby 
straightened up, quite himself again. 

"There, that will answer nicely," he said confi- 
dently. "It is bound to be a hard climb, but we'll take 
our time to it, and rest when we are tired. No one 
can see us from below after we once pass the point 
yonder." 

"Is the trail up hill all the way?" asked the girl, 
her eyes searching the steep face of the bluff. 

"Yes, pretty sharp at times, but we'll manage. It 
follows a deep cleft through the rocks, and once found 
cannot be lost. I'll take this end; that will give me the 
most of the weight, and you lead the way ; take it slow- 
ly, and you'll be all right." 

They picked the litter up between them, Olga re- 
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licvcd to discover how lightly, thus distributed, her 
share of the burden rested upon her. She was able to 
advance easily, and pick her way among the rocks with- 
out experiencing great discomfort. The weight of the 
man's body came far heavier upon Shelby, but the rest, 
and change, had largely restored his strength, and he 
felt no doubt of his ability to sustain his end of the 
burden. Unable to see just where he was placing his 
feet in the stony path, he stumbled occasionally, caus- 
ing the wounded man to groan in some sudden spasm 
of pain, yet it was evident he did not suffer greatly. 
The trail they followed had so impressed itself on his 
memory, he recalled every turn clearly, and could call 
out directions to her in a low voice. 

"Turn sharply to the right there; wo will have to 
hold the litter higher to get by that rock; here is the 
only point exposed; once in the shadow of those trees 
the way is completely covered. Yes, we can move 
rapidly around this point; from now on there are 
rocks on both sides. Take it easy, and if you need to 
rest, say so." 

The burden grew perceptibly heavier as they toiled 
upward, and several times they put Macklin down, 
while they flung themselves on the rocks to regain 
breath for a fresh effort. The altitude began to affect 
Olga, her heart beating rapidly from exertion, but she 
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struggled on, determined not to yield. Shelby, noting 
the whiteness of her face, insisted on frequent periods of 
rest, so that they must have been more than an hour 
in attaining the rock platform abutting on the cave. 
Getting Macklin's helpless body over that last high 
stone rampart proved to be the most difficult task of 
all, and was only accomplished by sheer strength, 
Shelby hanging downward, with limbs braced against 
the rock, and slowly drawing the inert body up by the 
muscles of his arms, assisted, to some extent, by the 
efforts of the girl beneath. Once safely behind the cov- 
er of the stone parapet, they lay panting with exhaus- 
tion. 

However this was a bodily weariness soon minis- 
tered unto. Shelby, refusing to let Olga attempt any 
more, drew the wounded man back into the greater 
security of the cave, and made him as comfortable as 
possible. Then, although still breathing heavily him- 
self, he hastily gathered together what food remained 
from his store of the day before, and took this out to 
share with her. They sat in the open, just outside the nar- 
row entrance to the cave, where, by lifting their heads, 
they could look over the parapet into the deep chasm 
of the valley. It had begun to snow, in large, swirling 
flakes, thickly enough to blot out completely the scene 
beneath, leaving them perched high above its vortex. 
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as though they lived in another world. The white 
curtain gave them a sense of isolation, of security, 
which helped immeasurably to restore their courage. 
They were beyond all probability of piu^t, free from 
immediate peril; shut off from any discovery. All 
that remained was to wait patiently the return of 
Pancha with help. The wind kept the platform free 
from snow, hurling it down into the deep gorge, pow- 
dering the trail they had just traveled, and thus com- 
pletely obliterating any signs of their passage. Yet the 
gray gloom weighed heavily on the girl. 

"How long will it take her?" she asked. 

"Pancha? Oh, she can hardly get back before late 
tonight. It is a hard ride, even if she meets with no 
accident. My only fear is she may encounter Laud." 

"You do not think she will attempt to return 
alone?" 

"Not if she brings the doctor. I said nothing, for 
I did not believe it necessary. He will never venture 
into this Hole without an escort, and a reasonably 
strong one. I am hoping she encounters some party out 
scouting which will make a trip to Grerlasche unnec- 
essary. Since the fight out yonder, troops must be 
searching the Bad Lands for renegade Indians. They 
would only be too glad to discover some ^de who 
would lead them here." 



\ 
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"JBut surely they know of this place?" 
" They know of it; yes, in a way. They possess full 
information as to its existence. But to get in here is 
quite another matter. Without a competent guide they 
might hunt for weeks, and, if they did discover the trail 
through some accident, the game would be gone. Only 
a sudden dash will ever round that outfit up ; they will 
have to be hit front and rear, and with no small force." 
He looked out into the cloud of snow, seeking 
vainly to penetrate the curtain. 

"The Lord only knows how many savage devils 
there are down there now," he said soberly. " I don't 
think there was much of a bunch when I first came in 
— mostly white outlaws, cattle thieves, and scum of 
that kind ; but, since the fight, Indians have been com- 
ing, a slew of 'em, young bucks who got away. They'll 
be desperate and crazed. What was that? that noise? " 
" It came from the cave. Perhaps it was Macklin." 
They were both upon their feet, startled by the 
strange sound. Shelby bent down, and crept in through 
the entrance. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE STORY OF A PLOT 

IT WAS Macklin, burning with fever, delirious, yet 
partially conscious once more, uttering sounds which 
could hardly be distinguished as words, and struggling 
vainly to lift his body into an upright position. 
Through the dusk of the place he stared dully into 
Shelby's face, at first without recognition; then his 
eyes exhibited terror, and he endeavored to wrench 
away, cowering back against the rock wall, as though 
he beheld a ghost. The horror he felt gave volume to 
his voice. 

"Good God!" he shrieked. "Am I dead? is this 
hell?" 

" No, Kid," and Shelby held him firmly, his tone full 
of sympathy, "everything is all right. Lie still and 
don't worry." 

"But who the hell are you? Ain't you Tom Shel- 
by? " he laughed wildly. " Lord, no; he's dead ! " 

"That is where you are wrong, my boy. Pm Shelby 
all right, but a long ways from being dead.'* 
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"You Shelby? Didn't he get you?" 

" Well, yes, he got me, but not quite strong enough. 
I failed to stay got. You lie down, and be still. Here, 
take a drink of this." 

The fellow did as he was ordered, his hands shaking 
so that Shelby had to hold the bottle to his lips. Even 
as he drank greedily his eyes never deserted the other's 
face; until the girl, creeping silently up behind, came 
also into his range of vision. Her presence seemed to 
give him a sense of reality. 

"Say, this is too much for me," he said huskily, but 
lying back quiet, "the two of yer here. Just what's 
happened enyhow? It was Pancha, wasn't it, who 
hauled me out o' that cabin? Well, where's Pancha? 
an' what the hell is this place I'm in?" 

"Let me tell him, Tom," broke in Olga, pressing 
forward, and lifting his head into her lap. " He will 
believe me, and he is afraid of you yet. You can hear 
what I say, Mr. Macklin?" 

He nodded, gasping, his eyes on her face. 

"Then listen closely. It will only take a moment 
to explain. You were shot " 

"Yes, yes," he stuttered, "I know; she did it." 

" Oh, you saw then who fired. It was all a mistake, 
and she was so sorry. The bullet was meant for Indian 
Joe Laud, but you stepped in the way." 
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"For Laud? Pancha tried to kill Laud?" 

"Yes; it was all on account of me. I — I seem 
to be causing a terrible amoimt of trouble; I hardly 
know why. You — you carried me off because you 
believed I had the right to some money, didn't you?" 

His eyes brightened, but still with the dull glow of 
fever in them. 

"Sure; you got it comin' too. But what's that got 
to do with Joe Laud? He wasn't noway hooked up 
on this game." 

"Oh, yes he was. Fll explain all that. You told 
something to a man named Matt Hanley once." 

"Me! maybe I did, when we was drunk tergether 
over at Gerlasche. I'd just found out 'bout it then. 
But he never remembered — Hanley didn't." 

"Yes, he did, and he kept watch on you ever since; 
he and a fellow, Slagin. They were somewhere up 
the valley the night you brought me in here, and they 
knew what was up. They followed, meaning to get 
you put out of the way somehow, so they could get 
hold of me themselves. I guess they didn't have brains 
enough to make it. I don't know exactly what hap- 
pened, but after Slagin got killed " 

"Hell, was that what that guy came to the cabin 
for?" 

"We suppose so; at least that was what caused 
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Hanley to tell the story to Indian Joe Laud, and get 
him to take a hand. They tried to get the Mexican, 
Pancha's brother, to help them, but something brought 
on a quarrel, and Laud killed him. An Indian boy 
told Pancha, and she went crazy over you both. That 
was what brought her to the cabin." 

"An' that ol' devil come there to get me, did he?" 

"Yes, but first he tried to learn all he could; things 
Hanley didn't know, so he could make the job worth 
while. Then Pancha tried to shoot him, and got you." 

He struggled to speak. 

"Say, lift me up a little more. That's it; something 
seems to fill up in my throat. You sure she didn't 
hear nothin' I said there — 'bout leavin' her, an' mar- 
ry in' you?" 

"I know she didn't." 

"Lord, I'm sure glad o' that. I sorter thought that 
was what she plugged me for ; that would be the Mex 
of it; they're hell on that sort o' thing. I like her, 
she's a good scout. Why ain't she here? Where is 
she now?" 

"She has gone for a doctor; went down into the 
Hole to get a horse to ride." 

"Where is she goin'?" 

"Gerlasche; there's an army surgeon there." 

"Yes, I know," wearily, "an' where you got me?" 
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" In a small cave part way up the bluflF." 

"Sure, Eagle's Cave. Pancha took mc up ycie 
onct, an' showed it to me. An' you two lugged me all 
that ways?" 

"Yes." 

His eyes, grown heavy and dull again, wandered 
from face to face, as though unable to comprehend 
clearly. He struggled to force back the obstruction 
in his throat. 

*'Well, what the hell did you do that for?" he 
asked almost savagely. "That's what I don't get 
through my nut. I ain't done nuthin' to make either 
one of yer decent ter me. I thou^t Shelby here 
was deader'n a doornail, an' I reckon you know what I 
was aimin' ter do with you. There ain't no use bcatin' 
about the bush. So now, what'd yer do it for?" 

Shelby's hand reached out and touched that of his 
wife. 

"Well, Kid, I'll tell you," he said frankly, "we did 
it for Pancha." 

Macklin grinned grimly, exposing his teeth. 

"I reckoned that was 'bout the truth," he said reck- 
lessly. "Yer ain't no soft mollycoddle, Tom Shelby, 
to be sheddin' tears over me. But I'll tell yer one thing 
— Pancha's never goin' ter get back before I slide out. 
I got what's comin' to me, an' there ain't no doc ever 
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goin' ter hold mc back from goin' — that's straight, 
oP man." 

" I'm not so sure, Kid." 

"Well, I am. Lord, a man generally knows when 
he's got his dose, I reckon; an' it ain't goin' ter do no- 
body no good fer me ter keep my lips shut. Say, 
lady, you let your man put his shoulder back o' me, 
an' hoist me up higher. It is gettin' a hell of a hard 
job to breathe. There, now maybe I can get this thing 
off my chesL" 

"You want to explain something?" 

"Sure; didn't I tell you. I ain't goin' ter leave 
this game wide open fer Indian Joe to cash in on. You 
been decent to me, an' I'll play white as I can. I got 
on ter this down in Gerlasche, 'bout two months ago, 
an' been figurin' it out ever since, off an' on." 

He spoke slow, hesitatingly, as though his mind 
wandered, stopping every mcxnent or two for breath. 
Once he coughed sharply, an expression of pain on his 
face, but he went grimly on. 

" I'd been on considerable of a bat down there, an' 
was soberin' up. You know the Custer House?" 

"Yes; the old hotel." 

"Well, it ain't no palace; you could throw a cat 
through them partitions in places; an' I woke up to hear 
a couple o' guys talkin' in the next room. Furst 
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I didn't care a damn what they was sayin', an' then 
I begun to take an interest. Seems one of 'em was a 
lawyer frcxn Kansas City, or Omaha; an' the other 
gazabo was a rich guy from down East, who was hunt- 
in' a niece who had disappeared out in this country 
— the name was Churchill — " 

" Is your name Churchill ? " 

"Mine! not in a thousand years. That was all a 
damned lie. Well, as near as I could get hold of the 
story, this yere girl's mother was nursin' in Richmond 
durin' the war, an' fell in love with a Yank an' married 
him. She never know'd she was no heiress, an' didn't 
dare go home 'cause she'd married a Yank. Her people 
didn't get on to it for a long while, an' then, I reckon, 
they didn't get the story straight. Maybe they didn't try 
very hard — enyhow she'd dropped plum outer sight. 
Later they found out somehow that she'd married a 
regular army officer, named Carlyn, an' gone West 
with him. I dunno just what delayed 'em after that, 
but afore they got these folks located, the woman died, 
leavin' a little girl, an' her husband — he was a colonel 
by that time — put her into a Catholic school. It took 
'em a while to find that out, an' even then they couldn't 
learn where the school was — or, leastways didn't. I 
reckon maybe the guy Churchill wasn't in no hurry to 
turn over the coin. Meanwhile, the colonel got on to 
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some extent, an' began to make inquiries down East; 
but, before he accomplished much, he got mixed up one 
night in a street fight down in Sheridan, an' would 
have been killed if it hadn't been for a sergeant he had 
with him named Calkins. He got him home alive, 
but he croaked later. That left the kid alone at school, 
but these folks didn't know where." 

"It was in St. Louis." 

"Sure, they found out later, but by that time she'd 
gone. This yere old sergeant. Calkins, had come with 
a power of attorney, or something, an' got her out. 
That's where I furst begun to get real interested — 
after this fellow Calkins got into the game. I'll tell 
yer why I got it into my nut that maybe I'd hit a 
hot trail, where, if it panned out all right, there might 
be some boodle in it for me. I run steers for the xl 
about four months once, an' we used to drift into 
Ponca to blow ourselves. I knowed there was an ol' 
fellow hanging 'round there, in McCarthy's place most- 
ly, a sorter tin-horn sport, they called Ol' Dad Calkins ; 
an' I'd heard somewhere he had a girl livin' with him 
'bout seventeen, or so. Somehow I got to muUin' over 
this, an' finally decided to see what kind of a lead Pd 
struck. It looked like easy money, if she was the girl, 
an' didn't know yet what was up." 

"You went to Ponca for that purpose?" 
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"Just prospectin' like. Drifted in hiintin* a job, 
an' then hung 'roimd till I got my bcarin's. Them 
other two guys went oflF somewhere else, an' so I had 
easy sailin'. I couldn't get next the girl at all. I 
reckon she never left the shack; but I got a look at 
her, an' it wasn't no trouble to pick up an acquaintance 
with Old Dad. He was damned tight-mouthed thou^ 
drunk or sober, an' finally I had to throw the fear of 
God into him to make him spill." 

"You mean you threatened him?" 

"Yep! I never supposed it would shake the guts 
out of him the way it did though. The old fool went 
plum batty when I told him what I knowcd. He 
thought I was after him — a detective, or something 
— an' he just crumbled up, without makin' no fi^t 
at all. I reckon he'd been hidin' her so long, he just 
naturally got it into his nut he was guilty of some hell 
of a crime. Enyhow, the next thing I knowed, he'd 
gone out back of the dance hall, an' shot himself." 

He stopped, shaken by a paroxysm of coughing. Shel- 
by held him tightly, and finally this passed away, the 
man resting weakly in his arms, but with mind evident- 
ly wandering. 

"I used to talk all right," he whispered hoarsely, 
gasping for breath, " an' I could warble some too. Say, 
did you ever hear me sing? " 
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"Yes, Kid, Tve heard you." 

" Sure you did. Everybody said I had a wonderful 
voice. Trouble with me is I never ain't had no show. 
If I could'er got started in opera, I'd never been out 
yere getting plugged by no Mex woman. It's hell, 
ain't it. But say, where was I, enyhow?" 

"You just explained why Calkins killed himself." 

"Oh, yes, that's it. Well, o' course I felt bad about 
the ol' man, but it wasn't no fault o' mine. Then it 
seemed like his shuffiin' off put the cards right in my 
' hands. It sure proved she was the girl an' now she was 
left plum alone, it didn't look no awful hard job for 
me to shine up an' marry her, before eriybody else got 
wise. Say, I had it all figured out when you an' Dan 
McCarthy homed in on that fool stunt of yours, an' 
knocked my game galley-west. Whose idea was it?" 

"The preacher from Buffalo Gap suggested the plan 
first." 

"Dam if I didn't think it was that big stiff. Well, 
enyhow, it left me holdin' the bag. Then I cottoned 
onto that job with you. I didn't aim to stay out there 
pimchin' steers, but just thought I'd see how things 
turned out. I sorter figured it this way — the girl she 
didn't care nothin' for you; she just married ycr ter get 
out er there, an' hav* some place ter live; an' maybe, 
out there on the Cottonwood, I could make love to her, 
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an* some day we'd skip out together. That's as far as 
I went at f urst, an' goin' out over them prairies, I got 
it into my head that she didn't have no objection to a 
little flirtation. I was feelin' quite foxy about it when 
we got to the ranch." 

He stopped and waited, as though the effort to talk 
was almost too much for his strength, but neither of the 
listeners spoke. The lashes drooped low over Olga^s 
eyes, and her cheeks burned. 

"Then I reckon the devil must er took charge o' the 
game, fer the minute I was left alone out there I run 
into a bunch o' Indian cattle thieves. I knew two of 
'em for they were out of the Hole here, an' all at onct, 
it struck me I might just as well have the job over with. 
I took it she didn't care a damn about you, an' that a 
little strong arm stuff would pan out all right. It 
works with most women. I didn't have no notion then 
of bumping you off, Shelby, but the buck who took that 
job cracked you good an' hard. I sure thought he'd 
done the business, for when I felt you, you was sure 
cold." 

" It was a cool night." 

" I reckon that must have been it. Well, that makes 
the whole story, don't it? " 

He shut his eyes, his head falling back in complete 
exhaustion. Only his labored breathing proved that 
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t Macklin still lived. Olga held him motionless in her 

5 lap, bending over and softly smoothing back his hair 

c with one hand. Shelby left them there, creeping out 

: through the entrance onto the rock platform without. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

HAND TO HAND 

IT HAD ceased snowing, but enough had fallen to 
cover the bluflF with a white mantle, obliterating 
the trail, and leaving the valley below covered. The sky 
arched over all dull and gray. Shelby hung out over 
the ledge, watchfully studying the view outspread be- 
neath. It was a peaceful scene enough, with scarcely a 
moving figure visible. He could hardly realize that 
this was the haimt of outlaws, where only a few hours 
before he had been desperately struggling for life. The 
daylight revealed no sign of disorder or pursuit, the 
only reminder of what had occurred being the black- 
ened ruins of the burned cabin almost directly below. 
Yet this was deserted, and the snow about appeared 
untrampled. The sight gave him hope, yet he felt 
strangely depressed, and unnerved. The remembrance 
of the scene just witnessed could not be cast off. He 
had no reason to question the truth of that confession, 
and it had impressed him strongly. Macklin was evi- 
dently dying; was already beyond help. Any breath 
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might prove to be his last, and it was even then too 
late for any doctor to save him. But would Pancha 
retum in time to assist them? Would she bring suffi- 
cient help with her? In spite of the ominous quiet be- 
low he felt no faith that Indian Joe would so easily 
abandon their trail. He was not that kind. Some- 
thing would assuredly arouse his suspicion that they 
had not perished in the flames. Indeed, that could be 
easily ascertained by a search of the debris, and the 
perturbed ranchman was far from being satisfied that 
Pancha alone knew of this secret trail. Why Macklin 
stated he had himself been up as far as the cave; and 
it was scarcely likely it had been entirely overlooked so 
long by these others — the Indians certainly must have 
scoured every inch of these bluflFs at one time or another. 
Something, for the moment, may have drawn aside sus- 
picions of his escape, yet those devils would track him 
down. The conviction haunted him. 

He drew back just in time. Thdre was the sharp 
crack of a rifle ; a bullet chipped the outer edge of the 
parapet, and a little puff of smoke curled up away to 
the left, and vanished against the leaden sky. Shelby 
fell flat on his face and crept backward, seeking in- 
stinctively the protection of an overhanging rock, his 
eyes instantly marking that vague spiral of smoke. He 
had guessed right. Indian cunning had already learned 
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the truth, and had found means of approach unknown 
even to the Mexican girl. Somewhere in the security 
of those rocks, keen eyes were watching every mov^ 
ment, savagely eager to end all by some well-directed 
shot. Yet, with the chug of the bullet, all depressicm 
left him. He knew now what he had to face; that 
narrow platform must be defended, for hours probably, 
revolvers pitted against rifles; himself alone against an 
unknown number of assailants. It meant caution as 
well as bravery, the quick wit of a white man outgen- 
eraling savage treachery. Even as he rolled over, so 
as to cautiously lift his head, the "45" was jerked 
from its holster, and rested ready in his hand. He 
heard Olga at the cave entrance. 

" Stay back ! " he ordered sternly. " Don't venture 
out here yet." 

"But what is it? I heard a shot." 

"Yes; they have found us all right. One fellow 
has the range of those outer rocks. I am not sure 
just where he is; then, no doubt, there are others. 
Hand me another gun ; I may need both. Did Macklin 
have one?" 

"YeS; it is still at his belt." 

" Get it, and with whatever cartridges he may have. 
This is going to be a fight at short range. How is Ac 
fellow?" 
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"I — I am sure he must be dying, Tom," she said 
breathlessly. "He scarcely breathes anymore. I have 
to bend down to be sure. I — I don't think it can 
do him any good for me to stay in there. Isn't there 
any way I can help? " 

"Only by doing what I asked; get his gun. This is 
boimd to be some fight. I don't know how many are 
out there; the bird who shot at me is behind that rock 
yonder; he's Indian all right; you can glimpse his 
scalplock just over the edge. Likely they know we 
haven't any rifles up here, an' so are liable to get care- 
less. If he would only shove his nut up about half an 
inch more, I'd show him that a "45" ain't such a bad 
weapon, when you know how to use it." 

He advanced, his revolver barrel across the top, and 
lay motionless, sighting along the smooth steel. 

"Now, boy, you do that again. Can't make out 
exactly where I have gone, can you? Well, you are 
going to find out in about a minute." His grip tight- 
ened. "Ah ! there you are ! " 

His finger pressed the trigger sending forth a spurt 
of flame. A brawny red arm was flung up, the hand 
gripping at the rock for support; then a rifle went 
crashing down into the chasm, and the next instant an 
Indian whirled head downward, the body striking a 
narrow ledge, and boimcing off into space. Three shots 
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answered the crack of the revolver^ so swiftly as to seem 
echoes, the bullets striking the solid rock wall, ooe, 
crushed out of all shape, dropping directly in front of 
Olga, crouching in the entrance. Shelby laughed, but 
with eyes stem and watchful. 

"Three more located," he said pleasantly. "Seem 
to have us pretty well trapped. I'd like to know how 
they got up here without using the trail." He turned 
over and looked behind, searching the face of the bluS 
spreading above them. "So they don't get up there it 
will be all right, and it is up to me to keep *em below. 
I thought you were goin* after that extra gun?" 

" I am, Tom, but I can't stay in there. I want to 
be out here with you." 

"Why I ain't in a mite o' danger, little girL Those 
reds can't shoot through this rock. Of course they ain't 
goin' to stay where they are forever, peckin* away 
blindly. When they take chances I'm bound to get 
some of 'em, if I keep my eyes open. But all I got to 
do is lie here quiet, an' take 'em on the jump," 

"But suppose they rush in on you?" 

"It don't hardly look reasonable. Still, o* course, 
they might try it, if they got a white leader. Indians 
never would themselves ; it's liable to cost too heavy." 

"That is why I am coniing back," she insisted. "I 
told you I could shoot." 
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"All right," he grinned cheerfully, "come along 
then; only you keep down out of the way, and let me 
do the sniping. I reckon even you will acknowledge 
I am some better at that. There ! now you lost me a 
shot! Did you see that buck dodge between those 
two rocks? He'll try that trick again presently." 

Olga came back, creeping out cautiously and finding 
a place slightly behind where he lay. She held to one 
weapon, laying the other on the rocks, together with a 
belt filled with cartridges. 

Shelby barely swept his eyes toward her, his whole 
attention concentrated on what was occurring below. 
Something was taking place down there, but exactly 
what could not immediately be determined. He had 
perceived men moving beyond range, dodging along 
from rock to rock, mere glimpses of dark figures, yet 
plainly enough Indians. Once he was almost sure he 
distinguished a white man, through a rift in a gully, 
but the fleeting view gained was not convincing. Nev- 
ertheless he had no doubt but what there were white 
men present. The method of attack was too bold,' and 
determined, 'for savages alone; it was not the Sioux 
idea of war. Besides the one man who would have a 
real object in this assault would be Laud. Beyond all 
question it was he who was behind the effort, urged on 
by personal hatred, as well as a desire to gain posses- 
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sion of Olga. Shelby wondered what the fellow mi^t 
know. Could he be aware of thjc escape of Macklin^ 
and that Pancha had ridden forth in search for help^ 
If he did that might account for his desperate eager- 
ness to overcome resistance before she could return. 
Yet, probably not, for if he did know, the coward in 
him would cause him to seek flight before he could be 
cornered in this place. It was far more likely he 
believed himself opposed merely by Shelby and the 
girl, armed with a revolver or two, and having a limited 
supply of ammunition. He saw little peril in the ad- 
venture, and figured that a quick, sharp rush, his war- 
riors leaping from covert to covert, would win an easy 
victory. He would keep up a steady rifle fire from be- 
hind the rocks, forcing the defenders to keep under 
cover, and then suddenly send a charging party to end 
the affair. 

Shelby smiled grimly at the mental picture, never 
tuming his head as he spoke to the silent girl beside 
him. 

"How's Macklin?" 

"Dead, I think, Tom. He didn't seem to breathe 
even faintly." 

"The poor devil; it will be mighty hard on Pancha 
though. You got your gun?" 

"Yes." 
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"All loaded, I reckon; if not you better fill it up. 
There is goin' to be hell to pay presently. When I say 
so, you let drive. Keep down out o' sight till then, 
but when you begin to pump, make her act like a gat- 
ling." 

"But can't those riflemen see you there?" 

"Well, it don't look much like they can, the way 
they are pepperin' that rock. Nice little tune the bucks 
are playin'. That's what makes me think SOTiething's 
up; they aim to keep us down out o' sight, so we won't 
glimpse what's comin'. 'Tain't Indian nature to waste 
lead that way. Laud's back there somewhere playin' 
this game. I think I got sight of the sneakin' cuss a 
minute ago, but he was out of range." 

"You believe they intend to try and get up here?" 

" That's my present notion ; they don't look for much 
trouble either. It is up to us to give that outfit the 
surprise of their lives." 

She reached out her hand and found his, as it rested 
on the belt of cartridges. 

"Tom!" 

"Yes," he answered without removing his gaze from 
the trail below. 

" Don't worry about me," she said earnestly. " You 
know what I mean; don't think about me when they 
do come. I'll take care of myself, all right." 
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He cast a quick glance into her face. 

" Sure, I know you will. You are a trump, a good 
pardner. I thought that for a long while. You won't 
forget what I told you." 

"I'll not forget." 

There was a moment of silence and then she spoke 
again, a sharp little catch in her voice which she could 
not restrain. 

"Tom!" 

" Yes." 

"I — I don't know what is going to happen. I — I 
am not afraid, but — but it seems to me I — I would 
like to have you kiss me once more first — you only 
have once, you know." 

Shelby turned his body about, leaving his cocked re- 
volver lying on the stone, and caught both her hands 
eagerly. 

"Lord, I'm glad to hear you say that, little girl," 
he exclaimed, his eyes aglow. "I reckon I've been 
sorter half afraid o' you. But I ain't goin' to be any- 
more; you sure mean it, don't you?" 

Her eyes looked honestly, earnestly into his, an- 
swering him before her lips spoke. 

"With all my heart, Tom." 

He drew her slowly toward him, forgetful of all 
else. Then a rifle spat viciously, and a ball struck the 
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edge of the parapet, sending a splinter of stone flying 
past them. 

It was a long, nerve-racking wait, during which they 
rested side by side, intent on every movement below, 
but finding little opportunity for action. Occasion- 
ally they spoke, but generally remained silently watch- 
ful. The Indians kept up a desultory fire, and be- 
hind its screen were evidently making a change of posi- 
tion, yet so stealthily as to be hardly observed. They 
exposed themselves freely enough beyond pistol range, 
proof that they were fully aware of the caliber of the 
weapons confronting them, but closer in the savages 
crept from rock to rock invisible. Twice only did 
Shelby succeed in getting a fair shot — once clipping 
a scalplock from an incautiously exposed head, and 
again winging a brave who recklessly attempted to leap 
across a narrow opening. This fellow dropped in the 
open trail, wounded in the thigh, and unable to drag 
himself to shelter, and soon a sinewy red arm reached 
out from behind a rock in an effort at rescue. This 
was withdrawn quickly as a speeding bullet struck with- 
in an inch of the outstretched hand. The injured 
warrior lay there twitching with pain. 

The minutes dragged into half an hour, the strained 
nerves of the defenders on edge. Olga was trembling 
from head to foot, struggling to retain self-control. 
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Shelby never relaxing a muscle, or averting the steady 
gaze of his eyes. Suddenly he rose to his knees, a rt- ' 
volver gripped in either hand. 

"There's Laud now/' he announced simply. 

She saw the fellow also, lifting her head to peer 
over the low rim of rock, standing in the open trail, 
but just beyond range. He held a rifle in his hands, . 
which he swung above his head, at the same instant giv- 
ing utterance to a hoarse shout. It must have been 
a signal, for instantly those rocks were black with half- 
naked figures, leaping madly forward, with rifles flung 
in air, and giving utterance to fierce yells. It was a 
wild race, but the steep ascent to the cave halted them. 
The two above, reckless now of exposure, fired as 
swiftly as they could press trigger, straight into the 
red faces. Some fell, shot down in their tracks, a few 
paused to reply, but the majority began to clamber up. 
Laud ran forward to join them, roaring out his or- 
ders. He was in full view against the snow-covered 
trail, and Shelby swung his smoking muzzle down 
upon him. To the crack the fellow flung up both 
hands, whirled about, ^nd crumpled into a shapeless 
heap. Shelby, scarcely realizing the success of his 
quick shot, staggered back, reversed the gun in his 
hand, and struck with the butt at the first Indian head 
appearing above the platform. It was hand to hand. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

A SQUADRON OF THE SIXTH 

ANCHA vanished into the fog, wading along the 
creek, and finally creeping out below the burned 
cabin. If there were any guards left there they were 
not encountered, and the mists hung so thick at that 
early hour she took few precautions to avoid them. 
Her one thought was Macklin; love had conquered 
hate, and the desire for revenge. Vengeance for her 
brother's death could wait, but not aid for the wounded 
man. She hoped she might not meet Indian Joe, for 
that would only delay her mission. He might suspect, 
interfere with her departure, even hold her prisoner. 
Yet now there was a chance of success for her mission. 
The debris had not been searched ov^r; it could not 
have been, for the fire still smoldered, but the moment 
the Indians were able to overhaul the wreck they would 
discover that their victims had, in some way, escaped. 
There would be no charred bones, no singed flesh, to 
tell of dead bodies consumed in the flames ; they would 
not even find Macklin's remains. And Laud was no 
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fool. The truth, in some form, would come to him 
at once; he would know they had got safely away; 
nor would he ever stop until he again foimd them. He 
was a white Indian, remorseless, vengeful, unham- 
pered by any scruples, realizing that the death of these 
enemies alone would mean his own safety. And he 
would suspect her; perhaps had seen her face when 
she fired that fatal shot. Her only chance lay now, 
before this revealment came. 

She was cool, resourceful ; had shrewdly thought out 
every step. If she was still unsuspected, no one would 
stop her. She had always been free to leave the val- 
ley. Often she had taken early rides, and none of the 
ordinary guards would consider her going forth as at 
all strange. Of course, the Hole was filled now with 
strange fugitives — Indians hiding from the soldiers, 
suspicious of every white face. These might cause 
trouble, but she must take that chance. There was 
but one way to save Macklin's life — the doctor at 
Gerlasche. Shelby had told her so, and nothing else 
remained fixed in her mind. Mother of God, she would 
save him ! 

There were three horses in the little stable shack 
back of the cabin. She crept cautiously up through 
the fog, unable to see in the gloom, but locating the 
animals by touch. One was still moist frooi riding. 
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Laud's pony, no doubt. The next was her own, having 
scarcely stamina for such a trip, but the third was the 
bay Juan had always been so proud of. She felt the 
tears well into her eyes ^s he whinnied a welcome, but 
he was her choice — he would carry her until he 
dropped in his tracks. She led the animal out, saddled 
and bridled him in the darkness, and then, mounting 
in the gray dawn, with a prayer in her heart for help 
and guidance, she rode slowly out into the trail. The 
billowing clouds of mist rose giving a view ahead ; she 
could hear the sound of distant water dashing down 
over the precipice; but seemingly no one was astir. 
She touched the horse, and he broke into an easy gallop. 
A fire burned in front of the little house beside the 
falls, a mere flicker of half-bumed logs, with two men 
hovering over it. One of them started up, at sound of 
the horse's hoofs and gripped a rifle. He was white, a 
flapping hat brim shadowing his face; the other, an 
Indian, wrapped in a blanket, merely lifted his head, 
and stared moodily. Her heart gave a sharp bound, 
but she reined up carelessly, as the fellow stepped into 
the trail. He peered curiously into her face. 

" Hell, young woman, you're out damned early, ain't 
you? what's up?" 

There was nothing vicious in his greeting, and her 
heart quit its pounding. 
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" I'm after a doctor, Sam," she said swiftly, believ- 
ing boldness the best card to play. " My brother has 
been shot." 

"Sure, I heard that, only they told me he was dead; 
he ain't, hey? Had a rumpus with Injim Joe, didn't 
he?" 

"Yes; I just heard about it. He must have the 
doctor right away." 

"Where the hell you aim to find one?" 

"Over at Gerlasche. There is an army surgeon 
there." 

"Sure, but I'm bettin' the cuss won't come, 'less he 
brings the whole army 'long with him. He'd hav' ter 
mosey in yere blindfold if he did." 

" Just the same hee'll come, if I find heem," she said 
grimly, "for I'll bring heem, dead or alive. Who's 
out there on the trail?" 

" *Red' Haines, an' Stumpy, 'long with a couple 
of Sioux. The boys are a bit jumpy just now with all 
them sojers scoutin' the Bad Lands. Maybe they'll 
try ter stop yer, but yer tell 'em I said it was all right. 
Say, what was goin' on last night — shootin' ter beat 
hell up the canyon, an' there was quite a fire too?" 

"Row over the girl Macklin brou^t in," she ex- 
plained calmly, " an' the old cabin got burned." 

"Some more o' Injun Joe's cussedness, I reckon?" 
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"Yes, he was in it; well, adios^ Sam." 

She rode forward, never even venturing to glance 
back. Thus far everything had gone easier than she 
could have hoped. There were no orders out against 
her, and these night guards were not even aware of 
what had taken place. She guided her horse under 
the veil of falling water, and up the steep bank be- 
yond, out into the valley of the Cottonwood. There 
was little danger of meeting anyone now, she needed 
to avoid, and once beyond those watchers at the head 
of the trail, the way would be open. She came upon 
these just below the crest, grouped for shelter under 
the ledge of an outcropping rock. Haines had been 
drinking and was in a good humor, listening to her 
story with a broad grin, and dismissing her willingly 
enough. 

"To hell, o' course yer kin go," he said thickly. 
" Yer brother pulled me out o' the Cowskin onct. He's 
a damn good scout for a Mex. Go to it, girl; you 
know the trail?" 

" Yes, along the edge of the Bad Lands." 

"Sure; better keep in the first gully, er yer might 
run inter a sojer outfit. They're thicker than fleas out 
there now, they tell me. So long, sister." 

It had begun to snow, big heavy flakes, drifting 
with the wind, quickly whitening the landscape. The 
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slight marks of the trail were almost instantly oblit- 
erated, but the low range of hills ahead were a suffi- 
cient landmark, and she forced her horse into a swift 
pace ; riding with her head lowered, but with watchful 
eyes peering through the snow curtain. She was al<Mie 
now; free, with nothing intervening between her and 
Gerlasche. Her heart bounded with the elixir of suc- 
cess — she would bring back the doctor to Macklin. 
She felt no doubt anymore. 

The direct trail circled just within the outer range 
of the sand hills, making it impossible for her to mis- 
take the way even in that maze of snow. She rode 
more carelessly now that she was safely out of sight, 
and free from any possibility of pursuit. The horse, 
with lowered head, seemed to feel the urgency, and 
plunged forward eagerly. They were in a narrow gap 
between the sand hills, the trail winding and twisting 
about, so as to reveal little of what might be ahead, 
the snow whirling into their faces blindingly. Sud- 
denly as they swept around a sharp comer, seeing and 
hearing nothing to warn of any other presence in that 
solitude, they came at full tilt against a halted column 
of cavalry. Before Pancha could even jerk up her 
reins, a startled trooper had gripped the bit, and held 
her mount helplessly pawing the air. 

"Well, what's this?" he growled, tugging at the 
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frightened animal, and dragged half off his feet in 
the fierce struggle. "A Mex, by God! Say, fellows, 
this looks like Arizona. Lay hold here, Mapes ! Call 
the sergeant, somebody; I've got this bird! whoa there! 
now what's all this about, young lady?" 

"What is it. Summers?" the sergeant, pushing 
through the ring of men, peered curiously up at her 
from under the brim of a battered campaign hat. 

"She just come atearing in. Sergeant, like she was 
goin' somewhere. She was sure ridin' like hell, an' 
she is Mex, all right." ' 

"So I see. Well, sejQorita, what are you doing 
out here?" 

His face was kindly, if stem. 

"Senior, I ride for a doctor," she said earnestly. 
"Please do not stop me — a man is dying." 

"A man? Where? Is he a Mexican?" 

"No, seiior, an Americano; he was shot; he verra 
bad ; if I find no doctor, he die maybe." 

" But where were you going? " 

"To Grerlasche, seiior, there is army doctor there." 

"Not now there ain't; he's back here with us some- 
where. Where is this fellow who's hurt?" 

She hesitated just an instant, yet there was no avoid- 
ing the truth. If the doctor was here, among these 
soldiers, she would have to tell the truth or else desert 
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Macklin to his fate. Besides, what did she care; her 
hatred of Laud suddenly flaring into new life. Here 
was the opportunity for revenge, as well as service. 

"In Wolves' Hole, sefior." 

" Wolves' Hole ! Good God ! did you come from 
there? Pass the word for the major, someone. What's 
that? Oh, excuse me, sir," and he came stifflly to at- 
tention, facing a heavily-set, middle-aged officer, with 
iron-gray mustache and goatee. 

"What have you here, sergeant?" the latter asked 
briefly, "Mexican woman?" 

" Yes, sir; she just ran into us at full tilt. She claims 
to be after a doctor to attend to a wounded American 
over in Wolves' Hole." 

"Is that so? Perhaps this is good luck. Who is 
this American, scfiorita — some damn white rene- 
gade?" 

" He man I love, seftor." 

"Oh, that's it. Then perhaps we can do business. 
We've got a surgeon here with us. If you will show us 
a way to get into Wolyes' Hole, I'll promise he'll take 
care of your man, all right." 

"You ask me to guide you?" 

" That's the bargain. We have been trying to locate 
the place for two days. You see, we don't know this 
country, for we just came up from Arizona, and the 
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guide they gave us is a. drunken fool — a half-breed 
traitor. Who is the leader of those outlaws?" 

" Indian Joe Laud, senor." 

"I've heard of the brute. Judging from the way 
you looked then, he is no friend of yours." 

"No, seiior; I hate heem; he keel my brother; now 
he try to keel this man I tell you 'bout — he an' two 
more Americanos." 

" Two more ! This is becoming interesting, Sergeant. 
Let's have the straight story, senorita. You want us 
to help these people — is that it?" 

"5^*, seiior; it is nothing to me what you do. I care 
for them not at all; they not my people anymore. 
There are many — Indians a lot; they hide there." 

"Yes, I know; but who are these Americanos? They 
belong to the gang?" 

"No, senor. One was a woman, seiior; young, 
pretty woman; she captured and brought there. Eet 
was her husband that try to save her. He follow an' 
git in some way, like the Mother of God help. Hees 
name was Shelby." 

"Shelby?" broke in the sergeant, forgetful of the 
officer's presence in his surprise. "What Shelby? 
Was his other name Tom? " 

"iS/, seiior," and she turned her eyes on him. "You 
know this Tom Shelby?" 
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" Do 1 1 of course I do. You remember him. Major 
Hays. He was with us once in * C ' Troop ; then later 
detailed with the scouts. He's up in this country I 
know. I ran into him down at Ponca when I came 
through there. Why, by God, that was his wedding 
day, and I saw the bride." 

"You say those renegade devils have got them both 
there in the Hole?" broke in the major, "prisoners?" 

"They got away now; they hide in a cave," she ex- 
plained. 

"And you will show us the way in?" 

"Sefior, the doctor he will care for this man if I 
do?" 

" I pledge you my word he will." 

"And you keel Indian Joe Laud, sefior?" j 

" We'll surely do our best." 

"Then I show you — yes; who that man there?" 

Shaunessy wheeled about to face the fellow she 
pointed at, gripping him with one hand, and dragging 
him forth from among the circle of soldiers. 

"This is the bird they gave us for a guide," he said 
shortly. " You know him? " 

"He," she gave vent to a bitter lau^- "That fel- 
low Dull Knife; bard Indian, horse thief. Why they 
give you hecm?" 

" Hell knows. What'll I do with the cuss. Major?" 
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" Have a couple of men hold him imder guard. We 
seem to be on the right track now; senorita, where is 
this Wolves' Hole?'' 

"Over there, not far; across the mesa. You come, 
I show you. That be better first, seiior — just you an' 
some others, so you can tell what to do. Maybe eet 
be better we go afoot, so we be not seen." 

" On foot ! You don't mean we are so near the place ? " 

''Si^ seiior; I show you." 

A little handful followed her lead between the sand 
ridges out upon the open plain — the major, a lieuten- 
ant, the sergeant, and three men. She led them along 
a slight depression, sufficient to partially screen them 
from observation. The major still had his doubts, 
staring gloomily ahead, and observing no marks of 
guidance; apparently they were trudging forth across 
a dead level plain, stretching away for miles to a far- 
off range of blue hills. The steady fall of snow had 
ceased, although there were occasional flurries, driving 
sharply into their faces. Overhead the clouds hung 
low and gray. Hays swore under his breath, half 
convinced he was being made a fool of. Twice he 
started to speak, but held his tongue. The girl never 
turned her head, but moved straight forward. 

She came to a slight ridge, and stopped suddenly, 
pointing. 
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"'Tis there, seiior," she said simply, "Wolves' 
Hole." 

The astounded officer stood motionless, his mouth 
open, his eyes staring at the sight so imexpectedly re- 
vealed. For an instant he could not believe what he 
saw. Almost under his feet the precipice fell away 
into that tremendous gorge, the mantle of snow em- 
phasizing its depth, but bringing out the black rocks 
in stem contrast. 

"Good God!" he exclaimed, "what a gulf! And 
not a sign to make you dream of its existence. I'd 
have sworn ten feet back this plain was a dead level 
for thirty miles. But how in heaven's name do we 
ever get down there?" 

"There is something going on, sir, up yonder in 
that canon," spoke up the lieutenant eagerly. "Listen 
those are rifles popping, and I can see white puffs of 
smoke through the glass. There's a fight going on 
down there." 

" Damned if you ain't right, Boyd; they are certainly 
popping away rather lively. Cornered Shelby likely, 
and, as I remember the lad, he'll stay with them as 
long as he has a cartridge left. By jingo! we've got 
to get down, and clear this nest out. Where's, the 
trail, seftorita?" 

"Over yonder to the left, scfior. You take your 
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glass, so. Now straight along the bank, where that 
cedar tree tops the edge. It stands all alone. You 
see what I mean?" 

"Yes, beyond that outcropping of stone; the trail 
goes down there?" 

"5^/, seiior; but if you ride down, your soldiers, they 
know." 

"They keep guard?" 

''Si^ seiior; just below, out of sight, yet where they 
can see. When I come out they were under a rock 
shelf to keep off the snow. Maybe they there yet." 

"How many?" 

" Five, senor ; two white and three Sioux." 

He studied the spot carefully through the leveled 
field glasses, and then swept them inch by inch over 
the snow-covered plain. He returned them to the case, 
and cast one more glance into the depths below. 

"Very well, men," he said quietly, "we will return 
to the squadron." 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE SQUADRON GOES IN 

SHAUNESSY, with ten men, was given the cut- 
ting-out job, the major drawing up his command 
behind the sand hills in readiness for a swift advance. 
The sergeant led his little force well to the right of 
where the outpost was believed to be, and finally dis- 
mounted them, leaving two men in charge of the ani- 
mals, while, with the others, he proceeded forward on 
foot. The sand hills approached much closer to the 
river at this point, and ridges extended out into the 
plain, affording them considerable protection as they 
cautiously advanced, seeking every possible bit of 
shelter. Shaunessy, using the field glasses loaned him 
by the major, surveyed the ground carefully before 
venturing to lead the way, and, in this manner, the 
little party finally crept in behind the crest of land 
overlooking the valley of the Cottonwood. 

It had been the plan to drop silently over the edge 
of the bank, and work their way along, so as to attack 
the outlaws from the rear, thus rendering the escape 
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of any impossible. But once there on the ground the 
slope was found to be far too abrupt for this purpose, 
and the idea had to be abandoned. The only other 
procedure was to creep along under the protection of 
the ridge, trusting to swiftness of attack. The sergeant 
examined the ground as best he might, and gathered 
the men closely about him, 

"Now, you fellows," he said shortly, "keep tight 
to me, and when the time comes jump lively. Don't 
wait for anything, but go over. We can't afford to 
let one of those guys^et away. Don't shoot unless 
you have to ; but if you do, get your man. Now then, 
on your toes, bullies ! " 

He crept forward, inch by inch, watchful of every- 
thing in front. He never glanced back, for he knew 
his men, but his carbine was flung forward, cocked 
and ready. It was fifty yards to where the gnarled 
cedar protruded above the bank, but no sign of any 
movement greeted him until he had nearly reached 
that point. Then, suddenly, with no warning of any 
kind, a red, bloated face shoved itself up above the 
edge of the bank. The startled eyes looked directly 
into the muzzle of the carbine. 

" Stop right there, buddy ! " said the sergeant sternly. 
" Now, lads, over you go ! " 

They took the leap recklessly, some rolling down 
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the steep slope, others finding some sort of foothold 
and rushing fiercely forward. The guard was taken 
by complete surprise, helpless most of them before they 
could even reach their feet, or grasp their weapons. 
One alone, a white man, started to run, but a trooper 
swung his carbine, and let it drive, the whirling weapon 
landing with full force on the fugitive's back, sending 
the fellow sprawling. Before he could regain his feet 
the soldier had him by the throat, and was crushing 
him into the dirt. Shaimessy backed his prisoner down 
to where the others stood sullenly, and surveyed the 
scene. 

"Five; that's the whole bunch," he said with satis- 
faction. "A very good job. Now Gates, go up there 
and wigwag the major." 

Ten minutes later the advance files of the squadron 
topped the edge of the bluff, and began to slowly move 
down the steep trail. Hays expressed his approval. 

"Exceedingly well done, Sergeant; got the whole 
outfit I see. Have your men bring up your horses. 
The girl tells us we have a free road now into the 
valley, so we will move right along. Quietly, men, 
and keep your distance. Unsling carbines! For- 
ward ! " 

They moved steadily at a walk, the troopers eagerly 
peering ahead, yet cautiously reining back their mounts. 
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There was scarcely a tinkling of accouteraients, as the 
long column of horsemen slowly advanced down the 
crooked trail toward the snow-covered valley far be- 
low. They could gain but glimpses here and there, 
as the narrow passage wound in and out among the 
rocks, and, before the leading files reached the bottom, 
snow began to fall once more, the wind whirling the 
flakes into their faces, half blinding them. Pancha, 
riding beside the major, led the way through the cur- 
tain to where the Cottonwood plunged over the rock 
precipice into the deeper gorge beyond. To her up- 
lifted hand of warning the column halted, the Mexican 
girl leaning over to explain the situation ahead. 

" Eet is a verra steep grade," she said, " an' a sharp 
turn at the bottom, where the trail nms under the 
falls. On the other side is a log house, and they always 
keep a guard there, sefior." 

"And beyond?" 

"The valley is open." 

He tried to see through the snow squalls, but with 
little success. 

"How heavy is the guard?" 

"That I cannot tell, seiior. There were but two 
men there, when I come out. But the log hut is a 
saloon, and many may be there now. Eet is best to 
use utmost caution." 
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\ "No one is likely to be between this point and 

that?" 

"Not on watch — no; someone might be passing out; 
they come and go." 

"Of course, we run that risk. The falling water 
makes noise enough to prevent our being heard, yet I 
think it may be best to use a scouting party. The only 
way we can trap those fellows into a fight is through 
a surprise. If they become alarmed, they'll scatter, 
and find a way out before we can strike a blow. Isn't 
that your idea. Captain? " 

"Yes, sir; we've got to get in behind, and cut them 
off." 

" I presume there is a back door to this Hole, some- 
where, seflorita?" 

"Yes, senor; way down yonder, but eet can only be 
made on foot." 

"Then we've got the villains, if we only move se- 
cretly enough. Take a dozen men, and come along 
with me. Captain. Dismount them. Seiiorita, it will 
be best for you to show us the way." ^ 

They disappeared into the curtain of falling snow, 
and cautiously advanced beneath the veil of overflow- 
ing water. The trail was deserted, nor, as they peered 
anxiously forth from behind the rocks, could they per- 
ceive any signs of life beyond. The outlines of the 
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log house could be plainly discerned, the storm sud- 
denly ceasing. The door stood open, smoke arose from 
the chinmey, but no one was visible outside. The dull 
glow of an expiring fire appeared on the groimd in 
front, but no guard was squatted about it. Evidently 
the fellows had retired to shelter. The major grasped 
all this in a glance, but what interested him most was 
the sound of steady firing some distance away. It 
came to him plainly above the roar of the falls, and 
could not be mistaken. 

"They have either all gone inside," he whispered to 
Pancha crouching beside him, "out of the storm, or 
else they are over there where the fighting is. You 
hear those rifles?" 

"Yes, senor." 

"You don't suppose some other outfit had got in 
here ahead of us, do you?" he asked anxiously. 

"No, seiior," earnestly grasping his arm. "Eet is 
not that. I know; they fight up the canon. Listen, 
eet is over there the sound. They try to capture Seftor 
Shelby; if we go quick we save them; we wait, maybe 
all be dead. Now we get all in the rocks, so none. get 
away." 

"I see." He looked at her keenly; then stepped 
back to where the men were clustered. "Captain, 
scatter these lads out about that house there; move 
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quickly, and see that no one gets away. Stiles, run 
back, and have the squadron move forward. Bring 
up your horses." 

The men dashed forward in a half-circle, the major, 
with Pancha at his shoulder advancing close behind 
them, his objective the open door. No sooner had 
they broken cover when the alarm sounded; a muffled 
voice yelled excitedly; a rifle or two cracked; a soldier 
running rapidly, plimged forward on his face, and 
lay still. Then white and red surged crowding through 
the door, surprised, trapped, crazy to escape. Only 
one among them dared the venture in face of those 
leveled carbines. A tall, gaunt white renegade, with 
red whiskers, and one arm in sling, his iminjured hand 
gripping a revolver, leaped from the front step in a 
reckless endeavor to get out of sight around the comer 
of the cabin. The major flung up his arm, and fired, 
the fellow whirling about in his stride, and stumbling 
as he fell. He got upon one knee again, and the ".45 " 
spat twice viciously, before a trooper sent a bullet 
crashing into his brain. Hays felt the zipp of lead 
past his face, but stood erect, unhurt. Behind him 
Pancha uttered a startled sob, and sank slowly onto 
the snow. He sprang back, and caught her, holding 
her head up on his knee, his eyes staring down into 
her white, upturned face. She breathed once — that 
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was all ; never spoke, never moved, except for the slight 
tremor of her slender form in his arms. The major 
laid her softly down, his own face drawn and white 
with sudden passion, and strode across to where the 
slain outlaw lay in a huddled heap. An instant he 
looked down at the brutal face, oblivious to all else. 

" Damn you ! " he muttered in useless rage. " I wish 
rd killed you!" 

Then he turned suddenly, the spirit of the soldier 
in the ascendancy. 

" Deploy your men. Captain Giles," he commanded, 
his voice hard and stern. "Swing them into line. 
Leave a squad here under a sergeant. Lively, boys; 
that is one of our old lads fighting those devils over 
yonder. Now we're going to strike in, and, damn me, 
if I care if you never take a prisoner. Good ! give me 
my horse. All ready? Bugler, sound the charge ! " 

They swept forward on a walk, then a trot, spread- 
ing out into long, double line, as they swung into the 
more open valley, riding knee to knee, the men bend- 
ing forward in their stirrups, with left hand grasping 
the reins, the right gripping the short carbines. A 
hundred yards and they were at the gallop, a blue tor- 
rent, at the heels of their leader; tearing through weeds 
and underbrush, spurring recklessly into and over the 
creek, dashing up the other bank to the very foot of 
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the bluff beyond. It was then the major saw the usc- 
lessness of it. He whirled with uplifted saber. 

"Fight on foot. Horse-holders to the rear. 0>me 
on, lads!" he shouted, his voice pealing above even 
the thud of hoofs. "Gret up there some way, you ter- 
riers, and give those red devils hell ! " 

They came forward at a run, yelling as they came, 
and leaped in among the rocks, their carbines beginning 
to spit as they clambered upward. Overhead were . 
skurrying figures, and spurts of black smoke, as the 
Indian rifles made answer. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE ROCK PLATFORM 

SHELBY had no time to think, or to even compre- 
hend clearly what confronted him. There was a 
second in which he rammed a handful of cartridges 
into his empty gun; and then they were on him, a 
dozen Indians swarming up the face of the rock, and 
clutching for a hold on the" parapet. He fired blindly 
straight into their faces, aware that another revolver 
cracked close beside his ear, yet with no opportunity 
vto glance about. He saw assailants topple backward, 
clutching fingers release their hold, rifles flung high in 
air, and roll down the slope. Savage yells blended 
into cries of death agony. He felt the clip of a ball 
in his shoulder and staggered back from the blow; a 
tomahawk grazed his wrist, and the quick slash of a 
knife ripped open a leg of his trousers, a red stain dis- 
coloring the opening. He had glimpse of fierce, in- 
furiated faces, of waving scalplocks, of naked chests 
and arms. Fingers clutched at him, and he kicked 
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himself free. Both guns empty, he battered away with 
the butts, smashing at every face he saw, no desire left • 
but to kill, before he also was dragged down. He 
knew nothing of Olga, where she was, what she was 
doing — he only realized that he must stand there, 
and fight until they got him — she would keep one 
shot; she had pledged that. 

And the devils made it, creeping far out over the 
gulf, and drawing themselves up beyond reach of his - 
arm. One fell, going down with a howl of terror; a 
second was struck by a speeding bullet, dead ere he 
went whirling back into the air — but the third made 
it, creeping up onto the narrow platform, with others 
surging behind, knives gripped in their teeth. Shelby 
hurled his emptied pistol into the face of the nearest 
before the fellow could attain his knees, and grasped 
a discarded rifle which dangled over the stone coping. 
With one bound he was at the edge swinging this 
weapon as a woodsman might an ax, driving the iron 
stock against every head that appeared. He staggered 
back, breathless, half blinded by a wound over his 
eye, aware only that the front of the rock was swept 
clear, that not a savage was left for him to strike at. 
She touched him, and he whirled, thinking it another 
enemy. 

"Don^t, Tom, don^t!" she begged. "Merciful 
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heaven ! you are all blood. Look out there ! are those 
soldiers?'' 

He held up the flap of skin, and stared where she 
pointed. Across the white snow covering ^the valley 
below, riding stirrup to stirrup in a wild charge, two 
lines of cavalry were sweeping straight toward the 
foot of the bluff. He knew what they were at a glance ; 
their steady lines even at a gallop, the spurring officer 
in front, the glitter of carbines, the silence, left no 
doubt. No Indians rode like that. He watched them, 
grasping her tightly to him now, scarcely able to speak. 
Once only, he gave utterance. 

" My God ! See those fellows ride ! " 

"They are soldiers?" 

"Yes, yes! Good Lord, lassie, but that looks like 
old Hays leading 'em. It's the Sixth, the Sixth — a 
squadron of the Sixth ! " 

He staggered to his knees, but still held himself up, 
peering over the coping. She knelt beside him, half 
supporting him against her shoulder. The charging 
horsemen swept in out of sight below, but they could 
hear them crash through the underbrush, and splash 
their way across the stream. Then there echoed up to 
them the ringing cheer of white voices, and the dull 
bang of the carbines. 

How they made that ascent it is doubtful if a trooper 
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knows ; but they did, creeping from rock to rock, drag- 
ging themselves along gullies, hauling their bodies up 
by sheer strength of arm, springing from point to vpoint 
— inch by inch, foot by foot, fighting as they advanced, 
firing at every skulking figure in their front, skirting 
precipices, leaping across chasms, clinging desperately 
to every rock or shrub, their carbines spitting viciously, 
eager only to get at hand's grips with the foe. High 
above, Shelby and Olga caught glimpses of toiling fig- 
ures, of leaping jets of flame, of fierce struggles hand 
to hand, of Indians seeking to escape. Sharp-voiced 
rifles answered the carbines, and a dead soldier hung 
dangling over the edge of a rock; another nursed a 
bleeding arm in the shelter of a cedar. But the unhurt 
came on. Some among them had stumbled onto the 
trail, for soon a squad appeared just below. They 
stopped and turned over the body of Laud, so as to 
see the man's face; then tramped forward, paying no 
heed to the dead Indians. Shelby recognized the 
major among them, and arose to his feet with difficulty, 
supporting himself with one arm about Olga's shoul- 
der. The major was panting from the exertion of 
the climb, never glancing up until brought to a halt 
by the rock, its foot littered with the dead bodies of 
savages. 

"Good God! look here," he exclaimed excitedly. 
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"Those devils were paying the price/' he choked and 
coughed. "Whew! that sort of thing winds me. 
Must be getting old, Sergeant, yet, by Jove ! I passed 
the test two weeks ago." He cast his eyes upward, 
and saw the two standing just above him. "Hullo, 
Shelby! we are here in time then. Some good fight- 
ing, my boy. Here, a couple of you give me a lift, 
ril never make it alone." 

He was hoisted over the stone coping, instantly 
straightening up, and warmly gripping Shelby's out- 
stretched hand. 

"Not badly hurt, I judge, lad?" 

**No, sir; chipped here and there is all, and have 
lost some blood." 

"Mighty glad of that. By God, you are an honor 
to the regiment." He turned about, and stared down 
the bluff, his eyes brightening with appreciation. " Talk 
about your Alpine chasseurs; those fellows of mine 
could give pointers to a mountain goat. Just look at 
them come up there. By the way, Shelby, we've got a 
surgeon back there somewhere. If you don't need him 
yourself, you've got a wounded man here, I under- 
stand." 

"No, sir; his name was Macklin, and he's dead. 
He died before the fight began. Who told you?" 

"A little Mexican girl; seemed to think a lot of 
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the fellow. Meeting up with her is what brought us 
in here." 

"Pancha — yes; where is she?" 

The major removed his hat soberly. 

"I am sorry to say she got hurt — yonder by the 
waterfall." 

"Hurt! not killed?" 

"Yes, killed instantly." 

Shelby drew a long breath, and his eyes and those 
of his wife's met. 

"She is happier that way, Tom," she said under- 
standingly, "now she will never know. I dreaded so 
to tell her." 

Hays caught the words, his eyes seeking the speaker's 
face. 

"Who was the man?" he asked shortly, "one of 
this outfit?" 

"Yes; in no way worthy." 

"I thought likely; and you, I take it, madam, you 
are Tom Shelby's wife?" 

"Yes," she answered quietly, her clasp tightening on 
ber husband's arm. "I am, and also Colonel Carlyn's 
daughter. We both belong to the Sixth." 

"Carlyn's daughter! Great Scott! do you actually 
mean that? Do you know they have been himting you 
from one end o^ the border to the other? There was 
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I lawyer in my quarters a week ago questioning me 
ibout what had become of Sergeant Calkins. Lord, 
[ didn't know." 

"It is true then that I am wanted?" 

"They've been trying to strike your trail for years, 
the lawyer told me. Some money down East which 
was left to your mother; let's see, she was a — a ^'* 

"Churchill." 

"That's it. The first thing you better do, young 
svoman, is to take a trip to old Virginia." 

She smiled, a wistful look in the depths of her eyes, 
as they sought the face of her husband. 

"It is just as Tom says," she answered quietly, "I 
im very content now." 

The firing had ceased, and soldiers crowded the trail 
below ; the play was ended. 
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